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Foreword 


During the period in which Captain (Judge) Musmanno, 
U.S. Navy, served in Germany, I was first deputy and then 
Military Governor of the United States Zone of Occupation 
in Germany. As the trials oi the war criminals were under 
mv jurisdiction, I kept in close touch with them with the 
aid of a U *•»! staff headed by Charles Faliy, a former 
Solicitor General *f the United States. 

Much has been written about the Nuremberg Trials, 
their legal basis, and their proper status in history. While 
military government was not responsible for the conduct 
of the trials, which wore conducted before the International 
Military Tribunal except for the final approval of the 
sentences, it was responsible for the subsequent trials 
undertaken before our own courts in the United States 
Zone of Occupation. Even the review power of the Allied 
Control Council was meaningless, as the sentences of the 
International Military Tribunal could be changed only by 
unanimous agreement. 

Perhaps this had some bearing on our decision to pro- 
ceed with additional trials before our own courts in our 
zone of occupation, as it was the original intent for all of 
the trials to be conducted before the International Military 
Tribunal. Certainly, Soviet participation in the Interna- 
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tional Military Tribunal had not been received happily in 
the nations of the world where justice prevails. 

Thus, in our zone of occupation we proceeded not only 
with the trials of those individuals indicted for specific war 
crimes, but also with the prosecution of twelve group trials 
selected in an effort to cover the range of German political 
and economic life which seemed to have contributed with- 
out duress to the aggressive policies of the Hitler govern- 
ment. 

These cases included certain individual combines' the 
physicians and surgeons who used political prisoners for 
experimental purposes; the Storm Troop leadership which 
carried out the mass murders; the military leaders who had 
exploited occupied territories; the Justice Ministry which 
had violated all normal concepts of justice in condoning 
mass extermination; and the Foreign Office experts who 
had .worked to create the international situation in which 
aggressive war promised ultimate success. While not all of 
these trials resulted in convictions, those which dealt with 
acts of atrocity were proved by overwhelming and incon- 
trovertible evidence. Among these cases was the Einsatz- 
gruppen Trial before a court of which Judge Musmanno 
was the presiding judge, and which he now describes from 
the record with which he is intimately acquainted. 

Every effort was made to conduct these trials in solemn 
dignity under the recognised rules of law governing the 
submission of evidence and with a high sense of justice. It 
was essential that a complete record be made available to 
convince the German people of the relentless cruelty of the 
Nazi regime and the grasping rapacity of its leaders. More- 
over, if such events were not to occur again, their full 
nature needed to be a matter of record. 

It was my responsibility also to serve as final reviewing 
officer for the approval of the findings and sentences of the 
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courts in our zone of occupation. Here again, before final 
action, a careful review was made of the record to be sure 
that there was neither miscarriage of justice nor conviction 
based on evidence not normally accepted in a court of law. 
It was my view then and it is my view now that it was only 
through the record established under accepted rules of evi- 
dence before the International Military Tribunal and in 
our own courts that the true story of Nazi infamy was 
demonstrated to the German people and to the world. 
Moreover, if these trials had not been held some of the 
most ruthless murderers in the history of the world might 
well have escaped any penalty for their crimes. 

I do not believe* that the German people should be held 
lor ever responsible for the Hitler regime, but it is impor- 
tant to re-examine the re cord now and then, particularly 
as the passage of time permits us to consider it with reason- 
able obyci.vity and while the story can be told by living 
part it ipants in, t,i witness to, the history of the time. 

Tilt* story which Judge Musmanno tells proves once 
again the wisdom >f the Nuremberg Trials. Perhaps in its 
retelling we will find the inspiration to renew our faith in 
the democratic processes and realise once again the threat 
which any dictatorship poses to the safety of the peoples of 
the world. Unless \vc do occasionally re-examine the 
record, I iear we would soon refuse to believe that men 
and governments could have been so cruel. 

C.KNKltAL Li riCS I). CL\Y 
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Chapter One 


Gideon JIausnek, Attornev -General of Israel, and one of 
the most famous and talented lawyers of the era. rises in 
the courtroom in Jerusalem and announces to the bench: 
“I will call as inv next witness, Michael A. Musmanno.” 

I start at the announcement, even though I have been 
expect! - . g .1 and my heart plunges into a riveting hammer- 
beat as I realise i am now about to testify in a murder ease 
where the defendant is charged, not only with murder 
of one, or a hundred, or ev on a thousand human beings, but 
with deliberate, ly setting out to annihilate an entire race 

We are in the Beit Ila’am, House of the People, four 
storeys high, attractive and immaculate, constructed of 
blocks of white stone quarried from the Judean hills — hills 
which for five thousand years have been witnesses to the 
fateful happenings in this reverent, colourful, spell-binding 
land of the Bible. The steps of the building which lead to 
its numerous rooms and balconies are made of granite 
brought from the land of Galilee which two thousand years 
ago knew the Man of Sorrows who preached of love and 
understanding. 

Originally intended as a community house, the Beit 
Ha’am has been converted into a citadel of the law, within 
which each day there unfolds the incredible story of how 
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hatred slaughtered six million of the descendants of the 
people led by Moses to this very Israel, the Promised Land. 

On the second floor of this distinguished structure one 
enters an impressively dignified courtroom, the walls taste- 
fully done in acoustical tile, the floors carpeted to soften 
any footfall, the seats for the public upholstered in pale 
blue, the forward extremity a parapet of dark wood fash- 
ioned into a judicial bench with three high-backed chairs 
for the judges- 

On the wall behind the bench one sees the Great Seal 
of Israel, a golden embossed Menorah, with its ancient 
seven-armed Jewish candelabra, flanked by golden olive 
branches against a black background. 

The presiding judge, Israel Supreme Court Justice Moshc 
Landau, tall with benign, handsome features and superb 
poise, is a graduate of the London University of Law, 
steeped in the wisdom of Hebrew, Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon Law. At his right sits Judge Benjamin Halevi, Presi- 
dent Judge of the Jerusalem District Court: under a shock 
of black hair, his expression is all eagerness to listen, absorb 
and inquire. On the left of the presiding judge sits Judge 
Yitzhak Raveh of the District Court of Tel Aviv, his re- 
served attitude veils his intense absorption and analytical 
penetration of .evidence. He is a graduate of the Universi- 
ties of Berlin and Halle. All three of the judges were born 
in Germany and speak German, English, Hebrew — and 
two or three other languages, for good measure. 

Below the judicial bench a platform is busy with clerks 
and stenographers. A still lower platform accommodates 
the witness-box, and then, on a dais supplied with tables 
and chairs, the lawyers enact their ever-dramatic roles. 

Off to the left, facing the judges and on a level with the 
witness-stand, a little glass house rises in startling innova- 
tion. Never has there been such an architectural feature in 
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any courtroom. It is the defendant’s dock, encompassed in 
bullet-proof transparency to protect the accused from any 
possible act of vengeance on the part of some grief-crazed 
survivor of the crimes attributed to him. 

Intended originally as a hall for concerts and operas, the 
Beit Ha’am provides seating accommodation on the main 
floor and in the gallery for seven hundred and fifty persons. 
Since visitors hail from all parts of the world, we arc sup- 
plied with automatic interpreters — little transistor radios 
which hang about one’s neck. By the operation of an ap- 
propriate button, one listens in French, English, German 
or Hebrew. 

It happens occasionally that a spectator vull wrathfullv 
tear away the wireless contrivance, determined not to 
listen in any language, as he takes a handkerchief to 
streaming eyes, striving to wipe away searing memories of 
loved aie> who perished in the particular episode being 
described by the current witness. 

There are times when the terrible events described from 
the witness-stand so stagger the senses that one almost 
expects the lights to dim, the court to fade away, and the 
walls to disappear while a backdrop of horror comes into 
view like a change of scenes in a theatre. In that apparition 
wc set' boxcars being loaded with human freight at the 
urging of rifle butts wielded by steel-helmeted, jack- 
booted, iron-jawed figures. We shudder at the screaming 
of terrified children, the hysterical sobbing of helpless 
women, the melancholy protests of bewildered men. Three 
or four of the robots have squeezed and jammed into the 
railroad car the last piteous involuntary traveller; the slid- 
ing doors slam shut and padlocks snap with ominous 
finality outside. In still other cars more fighting, objecting 
pilgrims are being wedged in so tightly that sardines in a 
can seem by comparison, in roomy space. Now the loco- 
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motive wheels begin to grind . . . additional trains arc 
sounding their whistles for clear tracks as they pound the 
rails in ghastly rhythm from other towns and localities. The 
destinations of the sealed-in cargoes? Thousands to Treb- 
linka, many thousands to Maidanek, additional thousands 
to Buchenwald, still more thousands to Auschwitz — 
there to be worked to death, beaten to death, gassed to 
death. 

Is all this a phantasmagoria of the mind? Ilcre are the 
records, here are the bills of lading, here are the statistics, 
meticulously kept by the little thin man in the glass com- 
partment in the days when he wore a trim, dashing black 
uniform; when heels clicked, stiff arms saluted and reports 
confirmed that the Fiihrer programme of total extermina- 
tion of the Jew s was moving forward with efficiency, pro- 
gress and dispatch. 

The documents are in court signed by Eichmann, initi- 
aled by Eichmann, dictated by Eiehmann. Witnesses speak 
of Eichmann; they saw and talked to Eichmann whose 
words of reproach and blasphemy they heard through 
stinging and burning ears. 

Now I am in the witness-chair, observing this same 
Adolf Eichmann. He has been described by many com- 
mentators as “oydinary-looking”, but he fits into no ordinary 
mould as I study him. Under the bright lights which flood 
the dais, his features, contour and minutest expression arc' 
as vivid as if the crystal walls and ceiling which enclose 
him formed a gigantic magnifying glass, emphasising every 
lineament of physiognomy and mood. Ilis beady, snake- 
like eyes sink into a startling skull, over which the yellowish 
parchment' of his skin crinkles and almost crackles as his 
tongue, in apparently continuous movement, bulges here 
and there the enveloping, cadaverous cheeks. His thin lips 
curl, twitch and bunch at either side of a mouth which 
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auv fox could call its own. All the cunning and craft 
proverbially ascribed to the fox can be observed there in 
that cage. 

I say “cage” because it has been so designated by many 
newspaper men, but it is not really a cage or box. Before 
iny arrival here at the Beit Ila’am, I visualised the defen- 
dant’s dock as a small and narrow compartment not much 
larger than a telephone booth. Instead. I sec a commodious 
affair which could almost be compared to the glass-en- 
closed front of a bus. It accommodates three persons com- 
fortably — Eiclimann and two guards. 

A portentous glint from the defendant’s cavernous eyes 
persuades me that, if he were really operating a bus and I 
were directly in his path, as I am here, I would hear no 
warning gong and there would be no swerving — only a 
deliberate, murderous acceleration. . . . 

As I begin to speak, Eichmaun seizes his pencil and stabs 
at a notebook before him. Scribbling has become his con- 
stant occupation. Each morning he strides to his place 
with the documents which arc to be presented in evidence 
during the day. lie rapidly leafs through them, and 
then piles them neatly on either side. Now with blue and 
red crayons he underscores and makes notes. Then he 
plunges into writing, methodically and perseveringly. You 
can see him intently pursuing the characters to the end 
of each line and then going back to dot i’s and cross t’s. 
One can easily visualise him twenty years ago at a desk 
capping the “i” and finishing the “t” in “Auschwitz”, as lie 
consigned to the gas chambers and the crematories in that 
murder mill the countless hosts who arc now ashes. 

How and when did this macabre human being break 
upon the awareness of mankind? Although he must eventu- 
ally be recorded as the most thorough and wholesale mur- 
derer in the history of crime, yet practically nothing was 
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publicly known of him during the period of his monstrous 
operations. The world knew of Himmler, of the butcher 
Hans Frank, and of the bloodthirsty Heydrich; but the 
name Adolf Eichmann was never a headline. There was a 
reason for this. He operated as clandestinely, furtively, and 
secretly as a weasel approaches a chicken farm. He held 
to his modest rank of lieutenant-colonel because this 
enabled him to conduct his work in murk and shadow. If he 
had been a general, the spotlight of notoriety would have 
starkly revealed him on the stage of his titanic criminality, 
and have prevented his escape in the event that the Fiih- 
rer’s prediction of a thousand-year Reich should fail. Thus 
it was that, when the Reich fell apart like a hoopless beer 
barrel, the brass-spangled generals and admirals were 
caught as easily as bulls in a compound, but Eichmann 
slipped away — and kept away for fifteen years. 

I first heard the name of Adolf Eichmann from the bul- 
bous lips of Hermann Goering in his cell in the Nuremberg 
prison. At the time of my visit, many stories were afloat 
that Hitler was still alive. 

As naval aide to General Mark W. Clark, commanding 
the Allied armies in Italy, I was present at the surrender 
of the German armies in that theatre of war. Alter the cere- 
mony I talked with a few of the erstwhile enemy generals 
and lesser officers and noted that many of them happily 
expressed themselves as believing that Hitler had not 
perished in the Reich Chancellory bunker, as reported. I 
detected also in them an expectant attitude which seemed 
to say that the present capitulation was only temporary 
and that the book of war would again be opened for a far 
different concluding chapter as soon as the Fiihrer would 
have dramatically emerged from his hideout. I reported to 
my Navy superior that this attitude, if not curbed, could 
generate a malignant mischief. It could keep Germany in 
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a state of constant ferment, with a large portion of its 
population nervously awaiting an Elba-like return of their 
Napoleonic leader. I recommended that the true facts of 
Hitler’s disappearance be investigated. As a result of my 
report, Admiral William Glassford, commanding the 
American naval forces in Germany, assigned me to the 
task of conducting the investigation I had recommended. 

Thus it was that shortly after the curtain rose on the 
Nuremberg Trial of the surviving members of the Nazi 
hierarchy, I called on them backstage in their prison cells, 
gathering information on the fate of their vanished leader. 
On my visit to Gocring’s cell, I was accompanied by Army 
Captain Gustave M. Gilbert, who, speaking German per- 
fectly, interpreted for me.® 

When I asked the former Reichsmarsehal whether, from 
what he knew, Hiller was dead, he replied promptly: 
"There’s iv question about it, Commander. The Fiihrer is 
really dead. ’ He affected a casualness in the statement but 
his massive and mobile face could not mask the bitterness 
which consumed him over the fact that Hitler, in his last 
will and tesuur jnt, had appointed Admiral Karl Doenitz, 
instead of himself, as the new Fiihrer. 

It was this same will and testament which imputed to 
the Jews responsibility for the war and brazenly acknow- 
ledged the policy of exterminating them. Goering said that 
the persons mostly responsible for earn ing that policy into 
grim realisation were Hitler himself, with Gocbbels. Bor- 
niann, Himmler, Ilcydrieh and Eichmann. 

Ernst Kallenbrunner, who headed the sinister Reich 
Security Main Office, expressed himself similarly. Joachim 

‘Captain C. M. (albeit of the Vi my Intcllitii hit Cnips \\,e pnsnu 
p vehnlo<{ist ,il Nun mbi ii* and was in daily attendance on tlu* defendants 
in the International Militaiv Tiial. He latei published the diary he kept 
under the title Xiircmhctii Diary , one of the most nnpoilant and uveal- 
m<r books on the whole Na/i hierarchy. 
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von Ribbentrop, Nazi foreign minister, stated angrily that 
he resented Eichmann’s interference in the affairs of his 
ministry and deeply deplored the fact that Hitler had 
placed so much power in Eichmann’s hands. Ilans Frank, 
governor-general of Poland, who spoke to me in Italian, 
excitedly declared that there came a time when his con- 
science rebelled at what was being done to the Jews, that 
he could wade in blood no longer and that he went to 
Himmler to- plead that the slaughter should cease. He said 
that Himmler referred him to Eichmann, and Eichmann 
gave him no satisfaction. All this I testified to on the wit- 
ness-stand in the Beit Ila’am. 

Eichmann’s attorney. Dr Robert Servatius, barrel- 
chested, ruddy-faced and grev-liaired, stands erectly to 
cross-examine. His theme is quickly bared : all the persons 
whose statements I quoted were conspirators. They had 
agreed among themselves to accuse Eichmann, in that way 
diverting attention from themselves. Servatius puls a well- 
packed question, because in its few words it includes not 
only an attack on Goering, but a defence of his client whom 
he has always called a “small cog” in the Nazi machine : 
“Did the Reichsmarschal try to palm off part of the respon- 
sibility on a small official?” 

“He did not refer to Eichmann as a small official. On 
the contrary, he made it very clear that Eichmann was all- 
powerful on the question of the extermination of the Jew s. 
He went into that at great length, that Eichmann had prac- 
tically unlimited power to declare who was to be killed 
among the Jews — chronologically, and by segment of 

population, in what countries, geographically and so 

» 

on. 

Justice Landau advances Servatius’s quest. “Did he 
[Goering] in this way try to evade or to deny his personal 
responsibility?” 
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I reply that, if Goering was endeavouring to clear him- 
self of responsibility for criminality by accusing someone 
else, he didn’t succeed because he was convicted and sen- 
tenced to hang for his crimes. 

Dr Servatius, always courteous but doggedly persistent, 
as I had known him at the trials in Nuremberg, now takes 
up the testimony on von Ribbentrop : “If I understood you 
correctly in your testimony this morning, you said that 
Ribbentrop had informed you that Eichmann was actually 
the one who pressed on Ribbentrop for the implementation 
of his task.” 

“He did more than that. lie said to me that Eichmann 
influenced Hitler. Of course, I’ll be frank and say that I 
did not accept that, because I could not conceive of any- 
one influencing Hitler anv more than one could influence 
a belching volcano.” I add that Ribbentrop was a “cring- 
ing syo^pb?nt” of Hitler’s. 

“Did you act ially believe Ribbentrop? Did you believe 
that what Ribbentrop told you in this respect was true?” 

“I disbelieved him when he said that Eichmann influ- 
enced Hitler That to me seemed nonsense.” But I did 
believe him when he said “that Hitler had the utmost faith 
in Adolf Eichmann by putting into his hands, through 
Himmler, this programme of extermination of the Jewish 
people, the programme to which Hitler had referred in his 
speech in the Reichstag in 1939.” 

“If I understood you rightly, he tried to evade his own 
responsibility for the persecution and extermination of 
Jews?” 

“I hadn’t accused Ribbentrop of exterminating Jews. I 
was there talking with him about Hitler — asking whether 
Hitler was alive or dead. And he immediately began to 
defend Hitler, that Hitler wasn’t responsible for the ter- 
rible conditions found in the concentration camps . . . and 
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for the terrible things that the S.S. men did; the man who 
was really responsible, he said, was Adolf Eichmann and 
his great regret was that Hitler had placed this unlimited 
faith in Adolf Eichmann. That was the motif of his entire 
monologue.” 

But Servatius insists that, when Ribbentrop accused 
Eichmann, his object was to exculpate himself of crimes 
with which he himself was charged. I reply that if Rib- 
bentrop intended to evade responsibility “by accusing 
Eichmann, he failed — because he was hanged!” 

The fact of the matter is that, if Ribbentrop and the 
others had intended to lie on the subject as to who was 
mostly responsible for the extermination of the Jews, it 
would have been far more logical — and their story would 
have been more easily believed — if they had accused some- 
one holding a rank higher than lieutenant-colonel. It would 
have been a simple matter, for instance, for them to make 
a scapegoat of General Heinrich Mueller, Chief of the Ges- 
tapo, who was missing at the time, and still remains among 
the missing. 

I turn to the Tribunal : 

“What gave verisimilitude to the reply ol Ribbentrop 
and the reply of Goering and the reply of Ilans Frank 
and all the others that I mentioned this morning, in which 
they said that Eichmann was the man who headed the 


extermination programme of the Jews, was the fact that 
they didn’t select the man who might have been more 
obviously acceptable as the culprit — and that was General 
Mueller who headed the Gestapo.” 

Evil, malevolent and vicious as a law-violator may be, 
it cannot be said that he is never capable of telling the 
truth. I now address myself to Dr Servatius : “It doesn’t 




falsehood because — as you well know, Dr Servatius — in 
Nuremberg practically all of the defendants who were 
convicted were convicted by their own words, on their 
own statements, on their own confessions!” 

Either Dr Servatius did not grasp what I said about 
Kaltenbrunner or he is deriving from it a meaning quite 
different from what was contained in my words. lie now 
asks, in the form of an assertion : 

“If I understand you rightly, you spoke also to the Com- 
mander of the S.D., Kaltenbrunner, who became Com- 
mander of the S.D. after Heydrich; and if I understood 
you rightly, he also said to you that he had no hand in the 
extermination and persecution of Jews and that he also 
imputed this guilt to somebody else.” 

“I did not say that he said that he was not guilty. I said 
that he said that the men mostly responsible for the exter- 
mination of the Jews were Hitler, Himmler, Bormann, 
Heydrich and Eichmann. After all, I wasn’t accusing these 
men. They were merely talking to me, and perhaps, out 
of a guilty conscience, protesting that they weren’t the 
involved ones — although they didn’t put it that way. They 
all seemed to agree that Eichmann had a very powerful 
and authoritative hand in the programme of the extermina- 
tion of the Jews.” 

Presently Dr Servatius takes the tack that the only ones 
who accused Eichmann were men who were themselves 
defendants and, therefore, their statements had to be sus- 
pect. But in this he is in error, and I refer to the episode 
narrated to me by General Karl Kollcr, Chief of Staff of 
the Luftwaffe, who found himself an unhappy companion 
of Hitler in the Reich Chancellory bunker during the final 
days of the war. As the bunker throbbed and trembled to 
the bombs dropped overhead by low-fix ing Allied planes, 
the Fiihrer realised not only that the war for him was lost, 
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but that he himself stood in grave peril of capture, ignomi- 
nious treatment* and eventual death. 

Hitler’s fury could not be contained. He maledicted his 
foes and even friends who he assumed had betrayed him. 
He issued edicts of death with a lavish but palsied hand. 
He ordered the execution of all Allied fliers who had fallen 
in German territory. He threw this particular order at 
General Koller and demanded its immediate implementa- 
tion. Koller recoiled from this — constituting, as it would, 
flagrant violation of international law, rules of war, and, 
specifically, the Geneva and Hague Conventions — and 
hastened to confer with Ernst Kaltenbrunner who com- 
manded the S.D. groups which were to carry the Fiihrer’s 
order into grim realisation. 

Much to Koller ’s happy surprise, Kaltenbrunner agreed 
to help Koller circumvent the illegal and inhuman edict. 
He added, however, that he would experience difficulty 
with Adolf Eichmann, the chief executant of the enterprise 
to liquidate all Jews. He said that Eichmann would insist 
on shooting Allied flyers of Jewish origin. Koller then went 
to see Eichmann, but Eichmann remained adamant in his 
determination that Allied prisoners who had Jewish blood 
in their veins, no matter how little, had to be shot. Koller 
was able, in the end, to save the lives of the menaced 
prisoners by scattering them throughout the hundreds of 
thousands of Allied prisoners in the hundreds of prisoner- 
of-war camps. 

Now Servatius endeavours to assail the reliability of 
Koller’s report by asking whether it was not unlikely that 
in those final days in the Fiihrer’s bunker, when military 
problems were the “focal point of conversation”, there 


•Russian radio had announced that, when captured, Hitler should, in 
camival-like fashion, be transported throughout the country in a cage 
so that the people could mock and revile him. 
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would be any discussion about Jews. I reply : “The Jewish 
question was uppermost in Hitler’s mind all the time. In 
his last will and testament, with his very final breath, he 
abused the Jews. There was never a time when he had any 
vacation from his main object in life — to kill Jews.” 

Servatius attacks from another quarter. Perhaps General 
Koller himself was anti-Semitic. “And the Air Force 
General Koller, who was so close to Hitler, did he have 
any different ideas with regard to Jews? Did he differ from 
Hiller? Was he a friend of the Jews? If I understand you 
correctly?” 

“I don’t know what were Koller ’s feelings, but certainly 
in my conversations with him he made it very clear that 
he looked upon the shooting of Allied pilots, men in uni- 
form, as sheer murder.” I add, by the way of emphasis, that 
even Kaltenbrunner, who was surelv no friend of the Jew s, 
agreed with Koller that “it isn’t right to kill these men in 
uniform.” 

In addition, Kaltenbrunner expressed to Koller this 
estimate of Eiehmann, whom he had known as a boyhood 
companion in Linz, Austria, and with whom he had been 
associated in the S.S. for many \ears: “You know, Eich- 
mann is very jealous of his prerogatives and his job is to 
kill Jews; if you are trying to protect these fliers, you can- 
not save those who are Jewish-born, had Jewish parents, 
were of Jewish lineage, or are of Jewish blood." 

As I recall Koller’s narrative, visualising that scene where 
he practically placed his head in the lion’s mouth by defy- 
ing the raging Hitler to his teeth in the steaming bomb- 
shattered subterranean bunker, I express my admiration 
for him on the witness stand by stating that Koller ‘was 
very brave in refusing to go along” with the Hitler order. 

Servatius, however, rejects any medal-pinning on Koller: 
“This courage you’re referring to — was it actually the 
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courage after defeat? Mightn’t Koller have behaved differ- 
ently when he spoke to Hitler? Don’t you think that what 
he’s trying to say is simply an attempt after defeat to shift 
the burden of guilt on to somebody else?’’ 

“But Koller was not accused of am crime — he didn’t 
have to shift any guilt.” 

From Koller and Kaltenbrunner, Servatius passes to the 
dreadful affair of the Einsatzgruppcn, in whic h, I testif\ , 
Eiehmann had a grave responsibility . 
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Chapter Two 


When Adolf Hitler on June 22, 1941, savagely turned on 
his partner in crime, Josef Stalin, and huilcd his mighty 
armies, headed by Field-Marshal Walter von Brauchitsch 
into Russia, there followed in their wake the Einsatzgrup- 
pen, the most extraordinary band of killers which ever 
reddened the pages of history, while blackening the soul 
of man. The task of the Einsatzgruppen was not to help 
Brauchitsch overcome the armed resistance of Russia; its 
function was not even military. It was made up of four 
battalions of expert riflemen charged with the unique 
assignment of slaughtering all human beings in whose 
veins coursed Jewish corpuscles. 

During fhe latter days of the war, twenty-four of the 
Einsatzgruppen leaders were captured and brought to 
Nuremberg where they were indicted for having murdered 
one million unarmed men, women and children. (One of 
the prisoners committed suicide before the trial.) I presided 
over this trial and it was because of what I learned in 
Nuremberg, both as a judge and as an officer of the Navy, 
lhat I was invited to testify at the Eichmann trial. 

One day, as I sat in the visitors' gallery in the Beit Ila'am 
listening to witnesses relating the fearful experiences of 
which they had been victims during the Nazi reign of 



terror, I found myself suddenly pressing the stethoscope 
projections of my transistor radio closer to my ear drums so 
as not to miss a word of the English translation that was 
pouring from it. The witness, a middle-aged, slender 
woman with grey hair and a haunted expression, was re- 
lating, as she twisted a handkerchief in her hands and 
occasionally dabbed at her eyes with it, how a unit of the 
Einsatzgruppen invaded Zagrowski, the town in which 
she lived in White Ruthenia. 

Early one morning she was awakened by the galloping 
of horses. She saw S.S. officers heading for the synagogue 
where they broke down the doors and converted it into a 
stable. Then, with her neighbours, she was ordered by S.S. 
troopers to gather up her belongings and appear in the 
market square. Five hundred Jewish families trudged to 
the meeting place. Here the steel-helmeted invaders 
ordered the rabbi of the town to don his praying shawl 
and preach a sermon. When he refused, they beat him and 
insisted that he sing and dance. His neighbours tried to 
rescue him, crying out “Hear O Israel!” and were them- 
selves beaten in turn. 

During this tumult, a number of Einsatz trucks rumbled 
up to the square and the Jews, wearing their Star of David 
badges, were herded into the vehicles. No room, however, 
remained for Mrs Yosselevska and her eight-year-old 
daughter Merkele in the truck to which she had been 
directed, so she was thrown with the others behind it and 
ordered to follow. As the truck gathered speed on its way 
to the Jewish cemetery three kilometres away, she had to 
run at top speed, for otherwise she would be shot for not 
maintaining the pace. Other Jews, who stumbled and fell, 
sprawled and writhed in the road from bullets fired by the 
guards riding in the truck. When they arrived at the ceme- 
tery, Mrs Yosselevska saw that a large pit had been dug 
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and that many of her neighbours were already standing 
at the edge, as the riflemen got into position. 

“We were still hoping,’’ Mrs Yosselevska cried from the 
witness-stand, that what she saw was only intended as 
torture. “Maybe there is hope — hope of living.” She re- 
called that, when they had been summoned that morning, 
her daughter had said : “Mother, why do you make me 
wear the Shabbat dress; we are being taken to be shot.” 
Now in the cemetery the little girl rallied and urged : 
“Mother, why are we waiting, let us run ! ” 

The witness paused for a moment, as if communing with 
ner little girl; then in a scalding torrent of words she told 
how “some of the young people tried to run, but they were 
caught immediately, and they were shot right there.” 

The Einsatz officer in charge ordered the newcomers to 
undress. Mrs Yosselevska’s father refused. Two S.S. men 
leaped at him and stripped awav his outer clothing, but 
he stubbornly > esisted their efforts to tear awav his under- 
wear because, he said, human dignity would not permit 
him to stand naked before others. A rifleman’s bullet ended 
his speech o> human dignity and he toppled into the pit. 
Another executioner shot Mrs Yosselevska’s mother. Her 
grandmother, eighty years of age, was holding two small 
children in her arms. They all fell before a leaden hail of 
fire. Her father’s sister and her two children, who were 
screamingly holding on to her dress, dropped before the 
next volley. Now listen to Mrs Yosselevska describing what 
happened to her sisters : 

“There was my younger sister, and she wanted to leave; 
she prayed with the Germans; she asked to run, naked; 
she went up to the Germans with one of her friends; they 
were embracing each other; and she asked to be spared, 
standing there naked. He looked into her eyes and shot 
the two of them. They fell together in their embrace, the 
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two young girls, my sister and her young friend. Then my 
second sister was shot and then my turn came.” 

By this time muffled sobbing and ill-restrained gasps of 
terror rose from every row of seats in the emotion-charged 
courtroom. I felt my eyes swimming. Then, almost as if 
someone had called out for silence, everyone wiped his 
tears, swallowed his sobs and leaned forward so as to hear 
again the faltering voice of the witness who was now 
relating how one of the Einsatzgruppen men, with a rifle 
in his grasp, demanded to know of her whether he should 
shoot her or her child first. Mrs Yosselevska replied by 
spreading her arms shield-like around her little girl in her 
new dress. The executioner tore Merkele out of her 
mother’s grasp, shot her and threw her into the grave. 
Then he shot Mrs Yosselevska. She tumbled into the pit 
with the others. 

Later she revived. The bullet had not produced a fatal 
wound; it had only grazed her skull. As she regained con- 
sciousness, she did not believe herself to be alive. She 
assumed that this was the feeling which one experiences 
after death. Here is what now came through the transistor 
and beat at my almost numbed eardrums : 

“I thought I was dead, that this was the feeling which 
comes after death. Then I felt that I was choking; people 
falling over fne. I tried to move and felt that I was alive 
and that I could rise. I was strangling. I heard the shots 
and I was praying for another bullet to put an end to my 
suffering, but I tried to save myself, to find some air to 
breathe, and then I felt that I was climbing towards the 
top of the grave above the bodies. I rose, and I felt bodies 
pulling at me with their hands, pulling me down, down, 
down. And yet with my last strength I came up on top of 
the grave and, when I did, I did not know the place, so 
many bodies were lying all about, dead people; T wanted 
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to see the end of this stretch of dead bodies, but I could 
not. It was impossible. Some were lying, all dying; suffer- 
ing; not all of them dead, but in their last sufferings; naked; 
shot, but not dead. Children crying : ‘Mother ! ’ ‘Father ! ’ 
I could not stand on my feet.” 

She stumbled into woods near by to agonise in her un- 
bearable bewilderment and then returned to the pit. The 
Einsatz men had now left. She wanted to die. 

“I was praying for the grave to open and swallow me 
alive. Blood was spurting from the grave in many places, 
like a well of water, whenever I pass a spring now, I 
r emember the blood which spurted from the ground, from 
that grave. I dug with my fingernails, but the grave would 
not open. I did not have enough strength. I cried out to 
inv mother, to my lather : ‘Why did they not kill me? 
What was rav sin? I have no one to go to. I saw them all 
being kdi.-d. Why was I spared? Why was I not killed?’” 

Three days later a farmer found the wounded woman 
and took her to his home. I lis wife fed and nursed her and 
then, when she was able to move again, she joined other 
Jews in the forest. She remained with them for three years 
until her town was liberated bv the Allied forces. 

By the time Mrs Yosselevska had finished her testimony, 
the courtroom was a sea of piteous emotion. I saw one 
woman scream — I say saw because no sound issued from 
her gaping mouth; her e\ es bulged and her face contorted 
in a horror beyond audible expression. 

It was an awkward moment for Dr Servatius, defence 
counsel. When thcAttorney-General asked him if he wished 
to cross-examine the witness, the audience shot angry looks 
at him as if he had in some way aided and abetted the 
murderers of Zagrowski. No sooner had he replied 
“No questions” than the choking spectators uttered mur- 
murs and growls of derision. Justice Landau immediately 
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restored order, called on the audience to “show respect”, 
and declared a twenty-minute recess. 

In the corridors of the Beit Ha’am I encountered Attor- 
ney-General Hausner who asked me to meet Mrs Yosselev- 
ska, who had retired to his office to recover from the ordeal 
of her testimony. As I extended my hand to her I could 
see in her gaunt, sad face the lines which told, as they 
probably will tell as long as she lives, the story of the 
ghastly tragedy which inscrutably rescued her from the 
grave to leave her living in constantly recurring pain, the 
memory of the immolation of her entire family*. 

In making the introductions Mr Hausner informed Mrs 
Yosselevska that I had been the presiding judge of the 
tribunal at Nurembeig which had imposed justice on those 
who were responsible for the massacre of Zagrowski. She 
had not released her hold on my hand as she said . “Oh, 
thank you, Mr Judge, for having vindicated us. When I 
was in that grave I thought the whole world had forgotten 
us, that all the people of the world had abandoned us, but 
I see now that we were not forgotten.” 

As she spoke, Attorney-General Hausner’s office seemed 
to disappear, the walls of the Beit Ha’am to vanish, and 
in reverie I felt myself back in the Nuremberg Palace of 
Justice, sitting in judgment on the Einsatzgruppen. 


°In his final summing-up speech, Mr Hausner delivered tins beautiful 
tribute to Mrs Yosselevska and, at the same time, to the brave little 
nation which is now her home and her new life “Rivka Yosselevska 
exemplifies in her personality all those tragic events which befell this 
nation. She was shot She was m the grave, among the dead Everything 
dragged her downwards and downwaids, towards death Wounded, with 
incredible strength, she arose from the grave Her wounds healed, but 
her heart is broken and lacerated foi ever and ever She found asylum 
m her State, rebuilt a home and rehabilitated herself. She foiled the evil 
design of her oppressors they wanted to kill her, but she is alive They 
wanted to obliterate hei from the face of the eaith, but she has given 
new offspring to the world, the dry bones have taken on flesh and blood 
and a new spirit pervades hei . Rivka Yosselevska symbolises the Jewish 
nation ” 
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How did this incredible organisation came into being? 

On January 30, 1939, Hitler shrieked to his howling 
henchmen in the Reichstag that if a new war came (know- 
ing full well, of course, that it was on the way — he had 
already saddled the four horses of the Apocalypse), it 
would mean the “annihilation of the Jewish race in 
Europe”. His accomplice, Julius Streicher, appropriately 
termed by Justice Robert M. Jackson as the “venomous 
vulgarian”, had even exceeded Hitler’s dire prediction. In 
September 1937, he had shouted to his brown-shirted 
bullies of the streets : “Full and final victory will have 
been achieved only when the whole world is rid of 
Jews ! ” 

What to outsiders sounded at the time like Nazi bombast 
was to develop into shocking reality. Hitler did indeed 
undertake to “rid the whole world” of Jews. To head this 
Satanic ynject he chose Heinrich Himmler, Reich leader 
of the S.S. and Chief of German Police. Next in command 
eame Reinherdt Ilcydrich, Chief of the Reich Security 
Main Office (usually referred to as the R.S.H.A.). This 
fortress of N«/i mdomitability had been set up to consoli- 
date into one interlocking entity all offices and activities of 
piopaganda and terror to ensure the Hitler dictatorship. It 
was made up of seven departments, all committed to the 
inexorable programme of destroying those who would 
question the supreme power of the Third Reich. 

Department IV, the Gestapo, stood out as the most 
ruthless of all. With its scope of activity ominously 
designated as “Enemies — Investigation and Extermina- 
tion”, it became, even in its early days, the symbol of 
unmitigated brutality and violence against all assumed 
and suspected enemies of the Reich. Headed by S.S.- 
General Heinrich Mueller, the Gestapo’s work was 
divided among various sections and sub-seotions. One of 
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them, B-4, was entitled “Section for Jewish Affairs”, 
which was simply a ghastly euphemism for the all-sweep- 
ing murderous programme to wipe out the Jews in Ger- 
many and Nazi-occupied territories. The numerous 
operations involved in this gigantic homicidal project were 
so varied and of such proportions that the administrative 
offices alone required the services of a separate four- 
storey building at 116 Kurfiirstenstrasse, Berlin. In time 
this section 'became known as Department IVB4, the 
trademark for Jewish annihilation. 

In considering possible appointees to the post of 
directing the exquisite business of Department IVB4, 
Himmler had to look for someone who would be “supei- 
human-inhuman” (Himmler’s own phrase); one who would 
be devoid of every humane reflex, who would be sheet 
metal to sympathy, cast iron to compassion, cold steel 
to mere} — a man with a brass-plated consciousness from 
which blood would run like water from the proverbial 
duck’s back. 

Unfortunately he was to find a person who answered 
to all the specifications of this inexorable blueprint. If 
turned out to be Adolf Eichmann, whom he later called 
his “master craftsman”. This uncommon human being had 
hated Jews from childhood, nor was there any evidence 
that he had demonstrated compassion and love for any 
other segment of the human race. Born in Germany, his 
family moved to Linz, Austria, when he was only eight 
years of age and there he attended school and grew into 
adulthood, working with several commercial firms. During 
all this time he mingled with Jews, acquainting himself 
with their customs, traditions, and ambitions, anticipating 
that one day the opportunity would arrive for him to use 
that knowledge to their undoing. While organising teen- 
age gangs to beat up Jewish schoolchildren, he studied 
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Yiddish and Hebrew to prepare himself for his later all- 
out attack on their elders. 

The violent burgeoning Nazi movement with its organ- 
ised hoodlumism, street-fighting rowdyism and frenzied 
devotion to Hitler and his fanatical anti-Semitism was the 
answer to Eichmann’s desperate aspiration for supremacy 
over the Jews. In 1927, when twenty-one years of age, he 
joined the German-Austrian Front Fighters; in 1932 he 
enlisted in the S.S. under the sponsorship of his fellow- 
townsman and friend Ernst Kaltenbrunner, already 
a person of consequence in Nazidom and who, in the years 
to come, was to occupy the high-powered office of chief 
of the R.S.II.A. and still later to hang at Nuremberg for 
his criminal operations. 

In 1933 Eichniann entered into his S.S. training at a 
camp in Laehfeld and then in 1931 we find him, a cor- 
poral, ihe notorious Dachau Concentration Camp, an 
enthusiastic pu^il in the school of maltreating and tor- 
turing prisoners. In 1934, already promoted to sergeant, 
he joined the sinister S.D. and, with thrilling anticipation, 
saw himself a ; gned to the Jewish section of that organ- 
isation, working cheek by jowl with the Jewish Section 
of the Gestapo. Two vears later lie was commissioned an 
officer in the S.S. 

Aggressive!) eager for attention which would win him 
preferment and promotion with broader opportunities for 
attaining his cherished objectives, he dug into the bag of 
fable and came up with a story that he had been born of 
an ancient German family in Palestine, thus making him- 
self a proud and haughty descendant of the teutonic 
Knights Templar of the Crusaders, who had fought in the 
Holy Land. Before the veneer of this crude falsehood 
peeled off, he was sent on a mission — on the assumption 
of his knowledge of affairs in Palestine — to the Middle 
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East, for the purpose of laying plans for a spy system in 
that part of the world. When he arrived in Palestine in 
the summer of 1937, his pockets jingling with gold for 
bribing purposes, his grandiose plans miscarried. The 
British holding the Palestinian mandate penetrated his 
thin disguise as a casual traveller and ordered him out of 
the country. 

Never disturbed by a temporary setback, and possessed 
of a resourcefulness which enabled him often to turn mis- 
adventure into an advantage, he proceeded to Cairo where 
he called on Haj Amin El-Husseini, the Mufti of Jerusalem, 
one of the most virulent Jew-haters on. the globe, lie was 
to say later, when he learned that 4,000 Jewish children 
had escaped the death intended for them, that this was 
an “unbearable scandal”. lie enthusiastically welcomed 
Eichmann and together they laid the groundwork for 
future joint plans to destroy the Jews living under Arab 
influence. In December 1941, he visited Germany, was 
received by Hitler and gratifiedly toured the concentra- 
tion camps with Eichmann. 

As a result of Eiclimann’s daredevil mission into the 
Middle East, supplemented by later incursions into Jewish 
communities and settlements, plus an intensive study of 
Jewish folklore — all done in a manner to impress his S.S. 
superiors — Eichmann rapidly acquired the reputation of 
being the most informed and experienced “expert on 
Jewish affairs”. It was only logical that he should soon 
take over the establishment in Berlin known as the “Scien- 
tific Museum for Jewish Affairs”, engaged in increasing 
its detailed knowledge on Jewry, Zionism in all its aspects, 
the names, whereabouts and facilities of Zionist leaders 
in all parts of the world, and particularly the holdings of 
Jews, wherever situated. 

Having demonstrated his initiative, forcefulness and 
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intransigcncy in furthering anti-Semitic measures, Eich- 
mann was directed in 1938 to proceed to Vienna to man- 
age the project of driving the Jews out of Austria. He 
hurst upon the Austrian Jews like a reincarnated Robes- 
pierre. As the French revolutionist always adorned him- 
self in the fanciest of attire — silken breeches, brocaded 
coat and silver-buckled slippers — when he sat down to 
sign death warrants during the Reign of Terror. Eichmann 
always made his dramatic entrance arrayed in custom- 
tailored, highly ornamented uniforms and glittering boots. 
The gleaming pistol at his side, which seemed more like 
an adornment than a weapon, did not strike as much fear 
as the cold arrogant manner with which he ordered groups 
of Jews into his headquarters and icily informed them 
that their homes were to be confiscated, their property 
seized and, in addition, they were to pav — with all their 
financial resources — for the permits which would “allow” 
them to leave their homeland to become bitter outcasts 
in the unsympathetic world at large. “Every Jew who 
left Austria eriiched the Reich,” Eichmann admitted at 
his trial. 

A measure of his moral insensibility can be gathered 
from the following episode. One day a delegation of Jews 
c alled on him and asked that he allow the removal of 
the remains of their beloved founder of Zionism, Theodor 
Ilerzl, from Vienna to Palestine. Eichmann upbraided 
them for their temerity and slapped the face of their leader, 
Dr Loewenherz. Then suddenly his mood changed. He 
whipped out a cigarette, ignited it with the flame of a 
jewelled lighter, blew smok" into the face of Dr Loewen- 
herz and told him he would be glad to bargain with him 
and his group over the coffin of Theodor Ilerzl. With the 
air of one having made a considerable concession, Eich- 
mann testified at his trial that “I told him [Loewenherz] 
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that, if I was to look out for his affairs, he should do some- 
thing for me— to arrange for 8,000 additional Jews to 
emigrate from Vienna.” Of course, “emigration” meant 
homelessness, privation and often complete disaster, 
followed by a rapid or slow death. 

The results attained by Eichmann in Austria so grati- 
fied Himmler that in 1939 he recalled him to Berlin and 
installed him as chief of the Central German Authority 
for Jewish Emigration. He was now on his way up. He 
wielded authority and could indulge his fondness for alco- 
hol. He liked schnaps, wine, beer, liqueurs of all kinds 
and on occasion, in celebrating some triumph, he would 
offer a toast with what he described as “brandy made of 
the milk of mares ” — Schnaps und Slutcmnilch. With an 
invariable swagger-stick under his arm and a drink or 
two in his stomach, he warmed to his task. He directed 
the brutal expulsion of Jews from Germany, from Poland, 
from Czechoslovakia, and then at last he moved into the 
fortress of uncompromising oppression, the R.S.II.A. He 
could now say, as he did in a letter to his friend : “The\ 
are in the palm of my hand, these Jews; they dare not 
take a step without me. I make them scurry about, these 
gentlemen, you may well believe me.” 

Although -it was not within the range of his duties to 
ensure that all Jews wore the Star of David, he enjoyed 
watching the cutting of the badge which was to be the 
Jew’s mark of humiliation and oppression. For this pur- 
pose he had enormous bolts of yellow cloth brought into 
his office and occasionally he would scissor a star and pin 
it on some visitor whom he particularly disliked. 

The day after I testified at the Eichmann trial in 
Jerusalem, a kind-faced, white-haired clergyman, Dean 
Heinrich Gruber of the German Evangelical Church, 
testified to conversations he had had with the defendant 
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in Nazi Berlin on behalf of persecuted Jews. He described 
Eichmann as a ‘‘block of ice or marble, completely devoid 
of human feelings”, harbouring anti-Semitism and “rabid 
hatred which was absolutely boundless”. 

Dean Gruber was to pay dearly for his humanitarian 
impulses. Eichmann committed him to the concentration 
camp in Sachsenhausen where, in the process of “interro- 
gations”, his teeth were knocked out and several bones 
fractured. Later he was transferred to Eichmann’s former 
training ground, the nefarious Dachau concentration 
camp, where further tortures and privation so ruined his 
health that his days are now numbered. In spite of all this, 
at the trial of his tormentor, he spoke with compassion 
and expressed the hope* that evervone, including the 
defendant, “would find forgiveness before God’s throne”. 

If, as Gruber spoke, Eichmann looked less formidable 
and thinner than he did when ho monarchised in Berlin, 
it was not because there w'as any indication that the block 
of ice in the prisoners dock was melting. 

Enthusiastic reports on Kiehmann’s Robcspierrian 
talents were inevitably to reach the inner sanctum of the 
supreme chief of chiefs, Adolf Hitler himself. Thus when 
Himmler informed him that Eichmann was his choice 
for the project which the Fuhrer had dreamed of in ln\ 
Mein Kampf days — the complete and unconditional cvtei- 
mination of the Jews — Hitler appnned. 





Chapter Three 


In all Jewish operations, the R.S.II.A. chain of com- 
mand linked from Hitler to Himmler, Himmler to Iley- 
drich, Heydrich to Mueller, and Mueller to Eichmann. 
However, since the “final solution of the Jewish question” 
lay close to Hitler’s heart — if one can use that term in so 
ghastly an association — Hitler occasionally snapped the 
intervening links and dealt directly with Eichmann, 
through Himmler, although it is doubted that Hitler and 
Eichmann ever actually met. Thus it was that Himmler 
made Eichmann the chief engineer of the most extensive 
murder apparatus in the history of the human race. And 
thus it was also that Eichmann, with the power of 
Himmler behind him and, when necessary, the omni- 
potence of Hitler himself, brandished, although only a 
lieutenant-colonel, a mightier baton of power than a Field- 
Marshal or Chief of Staff. 

In my testimony at the trial in Jerusalem, I related how, 
in the summer of 1944, a Berlin court, unaware of Eich- 
mann’s clandestine “connections”, ordered his arrest, 
charging him with cruelty and corruption in office. When 
the warrant arrived at the Gestapo headquarters, General 
Mueller almost laughed aloud. Politely, but not too 
politely, he informed the process-server that Eichmann 
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was working on a special mission for the Fiihrer; and the 
members of the Court, now advised of their judicial faux 
pas, redfacedly withdrew the warrant of arrest. 

When the shadow of pitiless persecution first began 
reaching towards the Jews, the deadly triad of Himmler, 
Heydricli and Eichmann exercised a modicum of restraint 
in the gratification of their strongest desire. They, of course, 
were of one mind that the Jew had to die, but they 
doubted that in Nazidom, generally, summary executions 
at this time would be accepted without forebodings. They 
accordingly decided to approach the problem obliquely. 
They would see to it that Jews were deprived of all means 
of livelihood so that eventually they would starve to 
death; they would be made to perform unbearable tasks 
like carrying backbreaking blocks of stone so that exces- 
sive fatigue, plus inadequate food, would break all 
physical ii'duranee, with inevitable death following; they 
would be shipped to poisonous areas where lack of fresh 
water and edible food would breed disease and cause 
eventual death. 

Eichmann planned the deportation of millions of Jews 
to the island of Madagascar where they would succumb 
to the rigours of a primitive land and, again, insufficient 
nourishment. This plan, which aroused enthusiasm among 
many top Nazis, never achieved realisation because (1) 
Madagascar belonged to France and, although that coun- 
try now languished beneath the heel of Nazi conquest, 
she still raised difficulties over her distant colony; (2) the 
island was already populated so that Eichmann s plan 
meant transporting the natives elsewhere before bringing 
the Jews in; (3) the whole undertaking would move too 
slowly in “killing off the Jews”. 

At his trial Eichmann pointed to Heinrich Himmler, 
Reinhardt Heydricli and Oswald Pohl as the “triumvirate” 
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responsible for the extermination of the Jews. I was one 
of the judges of the Nuremberg tribunal which tried Pohl 
and sentenced him to hang for his crimes as chief admin- 
istrator of the concentration camps. One could imagine 
that as Pohl mounted the gallows to expiate his crimes, 
his arms showed red from their long immersion in the 
blood of innocent Jews. His offences were many and san- 
guinary. Nevertheless, he did not perch on so high a rung 
of the Nazi ladder that he could substitute for Eichmann 
in the macabre trio which, in the early part of 1941, met, 
conferred and concluded that an out-and-out rapid method 
for complete elimination of the Jews must now be adopted. 

Heydrich opened the discussion by considering the 
various means available in the concentration camps for 
killing Jews — there had already been some experimenta- 
tion along this line. Eichmann, however, expressed the 
view that transporting Jews to extermination centres 
involved a huge waste of locomotive power and gasoline. 
What for ? Just to kill them ? And then there had to be 
considered, in addition, the expense and trouble of feed- 
ing and sheltering them and preventing their escape. Wh\ 
not adopt a simpler method ? Why not take the execu- 
tioners to the Jews, instead of transporting the Jews to 
the executioners ? In this way there would be no long 
waits, no costly maintenance of prison camps with barbed 
wire, guard towers, bloodhounds and electricits -charged 
fences. 

Specifically, Eichmann recommended the formation of 
a mobile force which, moving in fast trucks and motor 
cars, could keep pace with the army and shoot the Jews 
on location, as had been done in the successful Polish 
campaign. Himmler’s avid eyes glittered as he visualised 
the bountiful harvest which Eiehmann’s proposal envis- 
aged in the East. He, however, would not relinquish the 
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concentration camp liquidations. He would recommend 
to Hitler that both plans operate simultaneously. 

Later, of course, with the perfection of the zyklon B 
gas procedure, Eichmann embraced eagerly the gas- 
chamber method for mass killing and himself took over 
the directorship of that multitudinous-murder operation. 
He remarked at the time that it was more “elegant" to kill 
by gas. However, lor the present he pressed the mobile 
force plan. When it was submitted to Hitler, he approved 
at once, and the Kinsatzgruppen (Action Croups) came 
into being. 

Himmler ordered Heydrich to proceed immediately 
with implementation of the project. Heydrich turned for 
co-operation to Field-Marshal Brauchilsch, now preparing 
for the Russian invasion. The Field-Marshal, as a militan 
man, did not like the smell of the broth which Heydrich 
passed under his nose. However, since Hitler had approved 
the recipe, Biauchitsch appointed his quartermaster- 
general, General Wagner, to confer with Walter Schellen- 
berg, HeydriolW assistant, as to how it was to be served. 
In the end the Army and the R.S.H.A. entered into a 
written agreement that the Einsatzgruppen units were 
to accompany the invasion forces in order to protect the 
rear forces of the Army in territory conquered in the 
East. 

When, at the Eichmann trial, I testified to these nego- 
tiations and arrangements between the Arms' and the 
R.S.H.A., Attorney-General Ilausner asked me if the pur- 
pose specified in the written agreement between these two 
organisations represented the truth. J replied that it did 
not. 

“This agreement was a false facade because the Ein- 
satzgruppen organisation was not a combat outfit. Hardly 
am one of the officers had anv military training. The 
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Einsatzgruppen organisation, in point of fact, was a 
slaughterhouse on wheels.” 

The reason for camouflaging the R.S.H.A.-Army agree- 
ment was that the Army authorities had no official stomach 
for the Jewish murder project. Field-Marshal Brauchitsch 
was perfectly willing to feed the Einsatzgruppen, service 
their vehicles, supply them with ammunition when they 
ran short, hut he disliked being formally recorded as 
knowing they were murdering unarmed civil populations, 
a procedure, of course, wholly outside the sphere of legi- 
timate warfare. 

In fact, no one of the officials cognisant of the homicidal 
operation would openly admit knowledge of its purpose. 
Thus, the word was orally circulated among the partici- 
pants in the barbarous venture that the Jews were to be 
executed, not because they were Jews but because they 
were enemies of the Reich and therefore would endanger 
the political security of all lands flying the swastika. 

Even later, when no one could doubt the real objectives 
of the Einsatzgruppen, Eichmann, who made a trip 
through the Carpathian area looking for Jewish-concen- 
trated country, said to his friends when he returned that 
he had been away on a bear hunt. 

Heinrich Himmler, however, never had anv inhibitions 
with regard to speaking on his favourite subject of murder. 
In a fire-and-brimstone speech to the S S., he proclaimed . 

“It is not our task to Germanise the East in the old 
sense, that is to teach the people there the German 
language and the German law, but to see to it that onl\ 
people of purely Germanic blood live in the East.” 

The Einsatzgruppen plans finally drawn up in the 
R.S.H.A. provided for four mobile groups, lettered A to 
D. Einsatzgruppe A was to operate in Latvia, Lithuania 
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and Esthonia; Einsatzgruppe B in the direction of Moscow 
south of A’s jurisdiction; Einsatzgruppe C would cover 
most of the Ukraine; and Einsatzgruppe D would do its 
work in the southern part of the Ukraine, the Crimea, and 
the whole of the Caucasus area. Each Einsatzgruppe was 
to be divided into Einsatzkommandos and Sonderkom- 
mandos, the Kommandos in turn being broken into smaller 
groups known as Teilkommandos. For the purpose of size 
and organisation, an Einsatzgruppe.' could roughly be com- 
pared to an infantry battalion, an Einsatzkommando or 
Sonderkommando to an infantry company, and a Teil- 
kommando to a platoon. 

To lead the respective Einsatzgruppen, Eichmann 
recommended to Ileydrich and Himmler men with a 
capacity for Semitic destruction as intense as his own. 
The men eventually appointed were Walter Stahlecker, to 
Einsatzgruppe A; Arthur Nebe for B; Otto Rasch for C; 
and Otto Ohlendorf for D. Rasch and Ohlendorf were 
eventually brought to trial; Stahlecker and Nebe were 
killed before the >nd of the war. 

In the field this R.S.II.A. operation, many of whose 
subordinate officers were taken from the R.S.H.A. offices*, 
would be under the tactical command of the Army com- 
manders, but functionally it would be directed, supervised 
and controlled by Ileydrich, acting through Eichmann. 

From time to time Eichmann was to inspect the various 
units in action, but now he would outline for the officers 
(lie modus operandi. As each Kommando or sub-Kom- 
mando would take over a city or am other populous centre, 
its leader was to summon Jews in the territory (up to 
twenty-four, including rabbis), and inform them that for 

°For instance: Franz Six from Department VII, Martin Sandberger 
from IB3, Werner Braune from IA4, Willv Seibeit from HID, Eugcn 
Steimle from VIB, Fun/ Schulz from I\ \4, Walter Blume from IA, 
Walter Hacnsch from ID. 
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their own benefit plans had been made to resettle the 
Jews in another region removed from the ravages of war. 
These outstanding citizens were then to form themselves 
into a body to be known as the Jewish Council of Elders. 
This Council with suitable personnel would draw up a 
list of all the Jews in the area and direct them to assemble 
at a given point, bringing with them all their possessions : 
money, deeds, jewellery, clothing, furniture — everything 
thev could call their own. 

Eichmann’s scheme exceeded his loudest anticipations. 
When the summoned Jews arrived at the rendezvous as 
instructed, their goods were confiscated in the name ol 
the Reich. Then, with empty hands, they climbed into 
the trucks which drew up before them; and without fur- 
ther ceremony they were rapidly driven to a previously 
designated execution ground, there to fall before firing 
squads. After this was done, the Council members, who 
were required to endure the torture of standing by to see 
how they had unwittingly been the agents for the deslrue 
tion of their dearest ones, w ere themselves shot. 

Occasionally, doubts arose as to whether certain groups 
of individuals were to be classified as Jews. One sub-unit 
of Einsatzgruppe D, later operating in the Crimea, en- 
countered a sect known as Krimchaks. No precise' slnndnid 
existed for determining whether the Krimchaks weic or 
were not Jews, and thus, if they were or were not to be 
shot. Very little could be ascertained about the Krimchaks 
except that they had migrated into the Crimea from a 
southern Mediterranean country, and it was known thev 
spoke the Turkish language. Rumour had it, howescr, that 
somewhere along the arterial line, running back into the 
dim past, some Jewish blood had entered the veins of 
these people. Did this make them Jew's and should the\ 
accordingly be shot ? 
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A radio inquiry Hashed to Department IVB4. Eiclimann 
obtained from Department VII of the R.S.H.A., which 
dealt with “Ideological and Scientific Racial Research”, 
ethnic books and the Encyclopaedia Judaica. He turned 
these over to several clerks and ordered them to submit 
a report on the Krimchaks. The underlings, knowing full 
well what answer they were looking for, since there was 
less chance of being reproved for resolving the question 
in the affirmative rather than in the negative, got together 
a learned paper demonstrating how the Krimchaks had 
l) be Jews. From a wireless tower in Berlin crackled the 
message to the Einsat/gruppe forces in the Crimea that 
Krimchaks were Jews and therefore were to be shot. They 
were shot. 

Although Eiclimann was certain that lie would never 
have to answer to am body for his deeds, he nevertheless 
entertained the thought that the record might look less 
incriminating it the extermination programme were not 
limited to Jews. No matter how far he had drifted from 
the anchorage of moral responsibility, he still knew that, 
in the eyes u* some, the slaughter of a people for racial 
reasons might be regarded as slightly illegal. The argu- 
ment that Jews were a menace to national security had to 
be bolstered with some tangible evidence. Even at his 
trial, Eiclimann admitted that “the Jews never came bear- 
ing arms against the Reich”. Thus some plausible explana- 
tion had to be offered as to how and why the Jews 
constituted a menace. 

Eiclimann found that plausibility, not by adducing 
evidence against the Jews, but by asserting that there 
were others who were also guilt}'. If the Einsatzgruppcn 
would kill some other group — for instance, the gypsies — 
then it could not be said that the Jews were killed simply 
because the\ wore Jews, since main non-Jews would have 
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been killed with them. Moreover, adding other groups to 
the death list would in no way lessen the efficiency of the 
project to wipe out Jewry. Eichmann accordingly recom- 
mended to Heydrich that gypsies be added to the cata- 
logue of the doomed. 

Gypsies have rarely been involved in the politics of a 
country in which they have taken up their cver-temporary 
abode. Loving gay colours, they have through the cen- 
turies brightened many a rural community with their 
colourful and picturesque garb. 

Many of their melodious folk tunes were adapted by 
such celebrated composers as Franz Liszt and Johannes 
Brahms. Although they have sometimes baffled and an- 
noyed with their incessant wanderings, indolent habits, 
occasional pilfering, and fantastic fortune-telling, no one 
had ever condemned them as a mortal threat or advo- 
cated their permanent removal from organised societs . 
That is, no one but Eichmann and his homicidal hoodlum 
partners, with their maniacal plan to rebuild the human 
race in accordance with what thev conceived to be the 
perfect, biologically Aryan civilisation. 

No Council of Elders was needed to select the gypsies 
from a cosmopolitan population. In their gaily painted 
wagons and tents they formed a bi ight patch on the land- 
scape of any region and could easily be found. It was a 
simple matter to tell them the\ were to be moved, and 
it brought them no heartache to be so informed. Journey- 
ing was the very motif of their existence, travelling was 
the breath of their nostrils. They were told that for safe- 
keeping they should place their violins, guitars, folded 
tents, extra clothing, gold bracelets, earrings and other 
jewellery into trucks which stood by. This done, thev were 
invited to mount their wagons while some were loaded 
into other trucks. With smiles thev obeyed and then, 
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singing merrily, they rode to their new camping ground — 
an anti-tank ditch in the woods. There the smile faded 
from their faces and the notes of the song stuck in their 
throats as they beheld the guns in the hands of the 
Einsatz sharpshooters. 

The Nazi global prospectus proposed a supreme master 
race, and it was inevitable that weaklings, incurables, and 
mental patients would find no place in the Hitler temple 
of perfection. Of course, if the caretaker of such a temple 
were to insist on the Nazis themselves complying with 
the qualifications which they imposed on others, very few 
ot the leaders could gain admittance : Hitler was round- 
shouldered and a subject of Parkinson’s Disease; Gocring 
was pathologically corpulent and a drug-addict; Goebbels, 
who preached the Nietzschean doctrine of physical 
dominance, was a gnome-like creature who climbed to 
the plain,. .a on club feet; Himmler, without plate-glass- 
thick lenses, could not see beyond the tip of his predatory 
nose; Rudolf Hess fluctuated between aberration and 
outright insanity Keitel, heading the military might of 
Germany, m. died on flat feet; Jodi, chief of operations, 
was bent under chronic lumbago; and so on. Nevertheless, 
since the Einsatzgruppen were to be engaged in perfect- 
ing the world, it would be no trouble for them to empty 
the insane asxlums which, after all, occupied valuable 
building space which could be adapted to better pur- 
poses. Accordingly, the Fiihrer-Order, as the annihilating 
directive was now designated, was extended to kill off the 
mentally ill. 

This extension often tinned out to be quite eonvenient. 
On the outskirts of Poltava, a city in central Ukraine, one 
of the Sonderkommandos came upon a farm operated by 
mental patients. The administrator of a German military 
officers’ hospital within the city asked the Kommando 
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leader to obtain at the farm a quantity of full cream milk 
for his patients. The leader investigated and found that 
the yield from the cows was only adequate to meet the 
needs of the mental patients, but the Kommando chief 
was equal to the occasion. If the supply could not meet 
the demand, he would diminish the demand. The chief 
reported: “A way out of this difficulty was found by 
deciding that the execution of 565 incurables should bo 
carried out in the course of the next few days under the 
pretext that these patients were being removed to a better 
asylum in Charkow.” 

In south-eastern Latvia a slight mistake was made and 
twenty healthy children, temporarily lodged in an asylum, 
were executed with forty mentally disabled children. The 
Kommando leader reported : “On August 22, 1941, mental 
patients from the Psychiatric Hospital in Daugavpils — 
approximately 700 adults and 60 children — were shot in 
the small town of Aglon. Among them were 20 healths 
children who had been temporarily transferred to the 
building of the hospital from a children’s home.’’ 

“Asiatic inferiors” was still another category destined 
for liquidation by the Einsatzgruppen. This designation 
allowed wide discretion. Einsatzgruppe and Einsatz- 
kommando leaders were authorised to take executive 
measures on their own responsibility . There was no one 
to dispute their identification of “Asiatic inferiors”. And 
there was even less curb on homicidal operations in 
their authorisation to shoot “asocial people, politically 
tainted persons, and racially and mentally inferior 
elements”. 

And so it was that in the spring of 1941, just as much ot 
the world was wondering what possible further manifes- 
tations there could be of Hitler’s proclaimed hatreds, 
Eiehmann’s Einsatz forces were gathering for instruction 
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and training in the most ambitious hate-fulfilling expedi- 
tion in the annals of time. The Border Police School Bar- 
racks in Pretzsch, Saxony, as well as the neighbouring 
villages of Dueben and Schmiedeberg, became the 
assembly points for the expeditionary enlisted personnel 
which was recruited from S.S. and police organisations. 
The instruction and training lasted only three or four 
weeks and consisted almost entirely of rifle practice, with 
lectures and speeches on the necessity for exterminating 
the “sub-humans” who fell within the scope of the Fiihrer- 

Qrder. 

Although Eichmann enjoyed sitting at the controls of 
the whole Jewish extermination machinery, he felt he 
would like the excitement of the actual killing of Jews 
and accordingly asked for a field command in the Einsatz- 
gruppen. Himmler and Heydrich, however, knew his 
directional skill and kept him at the IVB1 nerve centre. 
In an attempt to dissociate himself from the manifest proof 
of his willingness to exterminate Jews plnsieallv, Eich- 
mann testified J his trial : ' I imagined at the time that 
these Einsatzg. uppen would be military units in the East- 
ern front and therefore I was all fire and flame to get one 
of these jobs and was very disappointed when my name 
was not called.” But Eichmann never had to “imagine” 
what was taking place in Nazidom so far as Jews were 
concerned. He was the supreme expert on Jews. He knew 
as demonstrated fact that the Einsatzgruppcn personnel 
was made up of police units which had had no battle 
training and, therefore, could not possibly be used mili- 
tarily on the Eastern front. 

Eichmann admitted that he was present in Berlin, in a 
cinema building, when the final Einsatzgruppcn directives 
were announced. At his trial he attempted to make his 
presence at this meeting an unimportant one In stating 
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that he sat “in one of the back rows”. Bui whether he 
took in the proceedings from a rear seat or from the stage, 
his managership was indisputable. He was the one who 
supplied Heydrich and Streckenbach (Chief of Depart- 
ment I, Personnel, of the R.S.If.A.) who both addressed 
the officers, with the material and data on the areas in the 
East most thickly populated by Jews, the local customs, 
the officials most likely to co-operate, the best methods of 
approach, and all the other relevant information which he 
had accumulated over the years in his capacity as “Jewish 
expert”. 

On January 20, 1942, ministry heads, department chiefs 
and other Nazi leaders met in the R.S.II.A. lodgings in 
Wannsee, a villa colony suburb of Berlin on the beautiful 
body of water known as Lake Wannsee — part of Lake 
Havel — to discuss the “final solution”. Much has been 
written about the so-called “Wannsee Conference” and 
the inference has been drawn that it marked the launch- 
ing of the all-out Jewish extermination programme. This 
is an error. Bv January 1942, the Einsatzgruppen crusaders 
had already for six months been wading knee-deep in 
blood in the East. The Wannsee Conference confirmed, 
rather than initiated, the Nazi resolution to eliminate Jews 
from the face of Europe. In preparing the speech which 
Heydrich delivered at this conference, Eiehmann used as 
part of his material the reports he had been receiving 
from the blood-wading Einsatzgruppen. 

He enumerated thirty-four countries and states which 
were to be subjected to the “final solution”. The number 
of Jews in these areas totalled eleven million. Opposite 
the name of Esthonia, Eiehmann proudly recorded, as 
confirmed by his Einsatzgruppen reports, “already 
cleansed of Jews”. 

In closing his speech Heydrich said that those Jews 
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who were able to work would be utilised but “it goes 
without saying that a large percentage of them will be 
eliminated by the natural death rate. The survivors, who 
will inevitably be those with the greatest powers of resis- 
tance, will be treated in accordance with the logic of the 
situation.” It was agreed at the conference that the best 
"logician” of the group was Adolf Eiehmann, and he was 
accordingly chosen to co-ordinate and direct the exter- 
mination project. 

The business session ended, tensions relaxed, and what 
has been described as a “celebration” ensued. A meal was 
served and brandy flowed freely. Then, in a spirit of the 
most congenial camaraderie, everyone joined in a general 
discussion as to the best method to b*' employed in killing 
the eltven million Jew's. Eiehmann, in recalling the details 
of the historic gathering, said that the methods most 
favoured were shooting and gassing. 

Finally, as the sun, like a sphere of blood, fell into the 
waters of the lake, there were handshakes all around, 
groggy click' ig of heels, Jleil llithr! — and the Wannsce 
Conference adjourned . 

Three, however, remained behind — Ilexdrich, Mueller 
and Eiehmann. They drew up easy chairs before the fire- 
place and congratulated each other on the success of the 
conference, especially the ease with which they had over- 
come anticipated difficulties. Ileydrich, tall, young, slender 
and “steel-faced”, who rarely touched nicotine, blew con- 
tented smoke clouds from a clutched cigar. Mueller, broad- 
shouldered, heavy-faced and laconic, grunted satisfaction 
as he piled logs on the fire in which he saw the ashes of 
the people they had just doomed. Eiehmann, proud of his 
tippling ability, held tightly to the cognac bottle and 
lifted glass after glass in toasting Hitler, Himmler, Hey- 
drich, Mueller, and then, with a nervous cry, he drank 
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to the “brave and gallant Einsatzgruppen, upholding the 
purity of the Aryan race!” 

Returning now to June 1941, we find the Saxony Einsatz 
camp in a fever of preparation, so that there would be no 
lagging behind the fury of the Russian invasion about to 
explode. On June 22, 1941, Hitler’s tanks blasted across 
the Muscovite 1 frontiers, crunching out the alliance be- 
tween Germany and Russia. As the free world forebodingly 
shrank from the radio announcing the collapse of the Soviet 
forces before Brauchitsch’s iron thrust, clouds of dust rose 
from the roads leading out of Prelzsch, Dueben and 
Schmiedeberg. The Einsatz legions were on their way, fully 
equipped with rifles, pistols, sub-machine guns, riflemen, 
mechanics, interpreters, cooks . . . and gravediggers. Each 
vehicle carried the sign of the swastika, the symbol of the 
iron octopus, its tentacles reaching out to grapple and 
mangle whatever got between its savage jaws. 

The Einsatz warriors needed no cavalry, cannon, or aero- 
planes. There was no reconnoitring to be done, no surprise 
attack to fear, no enemy to combat. For them, the only 
resistance was that of distance; and this was minimal since 
their cars, trucks and trailers were the very latest models 
in vehicular invention, and their drivers carried the newest 
road maps. But even if they should not reach any particular 
geographical objective at which they aimed, nothing could 
be lost. There were always people to be found, and among 
the inhabitants in the vast reaches of land extending from 
the Oder to the Volga, and from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, there were bound to be Jews, gypsies, lunatics, Asiatic 
inferiors, political commissars, Communist functionaries, 
and asocials — all helpless game for the resolute Einstatz- 
gruppen. 

The victories of the German armies turned out to be 
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short-lived, but those of the Einsatzgruppen were perma- 
nent; they did not fly their flags over captured forts, capi- 
tals, and government buildings, but planted them in 
mounds of earth, over the silent multitudes who would 
never again populate the lands which the armies had to 
leave behind. 



Chapter Four 


Tiie courtroom in Nuremberg is slight!) larger than the 
one in Jerusalem. The clock is certainly much larger since 
it contains not one but twenty-three defendants, among 
them possibly the man who ordered the massacre of Zag- 
rowski, related in the historic Beit Ila’am. This courtroom 
is also to be in the history books, for here were tried 
Hermann Goering, Rudolf Hess, Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
Wilhelm Keitel, Erich Raeder and the others of that evil 
crew which carried civilisation to the very edge of ultimate 
catastrophe. . . . 

This courtroom does not contain a bullet-proof dock, 
but glass does enclose the interpreters who, like those in 
the Beit Ha’am, are specially trained to integrate their 
translations, sa that the auditor may learn, contemporane- 
ously with the witness’s, lawyer’s, and judge’s utterance, 
just what is being said. 

Behind the dock, which with its two wooden benches 
looks like an elongated Anglo-Saxon jury-box, stand six 
American soldiers in neat olive-drab uniforms and dark 
cork helmets. The twenty-three defence lawyers, all in 
black robes, the European attorney’s court dress, sit in 
front of the dock at tables piled high with documents and 
law books. They are very attentive and extremely deferen- 
tial to the tribunal, which, like the one in Jerusalem, is 
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made up of three judges. On my left sits Judge John J. 
Speight of Alabama, on my right, Judge Richard D. Dixon 
of North Carolina. 

On the right of the defence lawyers one sees the prose- 
cution attorneys at tables of their own. To the rear of the 
prosecution tables extend seats for the press and spectators. 
A balcony accommodates a further visitors’ gallery. 

Three large bronze plaques ornament the walls : one 
represents human frailty in the form of Eve offering the 
apple to Adam; another, a winged hour-glass, portrays the 
Heeling nature of time; the third proclaims the Ten Com- 
mandments. The doors are framed in heavy, dark-green 
marble. A white, silky light falls from long fluorescent 
tubes which suggest open skylights. Sage-green curtains 
hang over the windows. 

With white-washed upper walls, dark brown panelling 
and vvme coloured chairs, the courtroom projects dignity 
and inspires confidence that the work to be done here will 
be worthy of the sacrifices made on the battlefield for the 
enthronement of law — law which will not only vindicate 
those who „.adc the sacrifices but assure the defendants 
every right which a well-organised society and civilisation 
affords those who stand accused of violating the standards 
of that civilisation. 

What kind of men are the Ein^atzgruppen defendants? 
Are they devoid of an awareness of responsibility? Indicted 
for the murder of one million human beings, they must in- 
deed be coarse, untutored barbarians. However, with an 
exception here and there, one beholds instead a group of 
men with evident cultural background. From left to right 
we see : 

First Row : 

S.S. -Major-General Otto Ohlcndorf, Chief of Einsatzgruppe 

D. Graduated in law and political science from the Universi- 



ties of Leipzig and Gottingen. A one-time practising barrister 
in the courts of Alfeld-Leine and Hildesheim. 

S.S.-Brigadier-General Heinz Jost, Chief of Einsatzgruppe 
A. Specialised in law and economics when he studied at the 
Universities of Giessen and Munich. 

S.S.-Brigadier-General Erich Naumann, Chief of Einsatz- 
gruppe B. Left school at age of sixteen and entered commer- 
cial firm. Later became officer of police. 

S.S.-Brigadier-General Otto Rasch. Doctor of Law and 
Economics, former mayor of Wittenberg. 

S.S.-Brigadier-General Erwin Schulz. Studied law at Univer- 
sity of Berlin; later became staff member of Dresden Bank. 

5.5. -Brigadier-General Franz Six. Full time university pro- 
fessor. 

5.5. -Colonel Paul Blobel. Former architect. 

S.S. -Colonel Walter Blurne. Graduated in law at University 
of Erlangen. 

S.S. -Colonel Martin Sandberger. Studied jurisprudence at 
Universities of Munich, Freiburg, Cologne and Tubingen. 
Assistant judge in Inner Administration of Wiirttemberg. 

S.S. -Colonel Willy Seibert. Graduated from University of 
Gottingen in 1932 in economics. 

S.S. -Colonel Eugen Steimlc. Studied history, Germanic lan- 
guages and French at the Universities of Tubingen and 
Berlin. 

Second Row: 

S.S. -Colonel Ernst Biberstein. Former clergyman. 

5.5. -Colonel Werner Braune. Graduated in law from Univer- 
sity of Jena and became Doctor of Juridical Science. 

5.5. -Lieutenant-Colonel Walter Haensch. Studied law at 
Leipzig University and trained as “Referendar”. 

S.S. -Lieutenant-Colonel Gustav Nosske. Studied banking, 
economics and law. Became assessor and ‘"entered Admin- 
istration of Justice” at Halle. 

S.S.-Lieutenant-Colonel Adolf Ott. Began career in adminis- 
trative office of German Workers' front in Lindau. 
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5.5. -Lieutenant-Colonel Eduard Strauch. Graduate Erlangen 
University. Member Intelligence service, press officer, dis- 
ciplinary officer general S.S. 

5.5. -Major Woldemar Klingelhoefer. Voice teacher and 
opera singer. 

S.S.-Major Lothar Fendlcr, Doctor in dentistry. 

5.5. -Major Waldemar von Radetzky. Linguist. Worked with 
import firm. 

5.5. -Captain Felix Ruclil. Commercial Clerk. Lived in 
England for one year. 

5.5. -First-Lieutenant Heinz Hermann Schubert. High School 
education; apprentice to lawyer and “registrator” \ In civil 
administrative service. 

5.5. -Master-Sergeant Mathias Graf. Independent business 
man and civil servant. 


Bri^tdicr-Oeneral Telford Taylor, United States Chief 
of Counsel fur War Crimes (succeeding Supreme Court 
Justice Robert II. Jackson), describes the defendants in the 
following language, as he addresses the Tribunal: 

“These defendants are not German peasants or artisans 
drafted into the Wehrmacht. They are not uneducated 
juveniles. They are lawyers, teachers, artists, and a former 
clergyman. They are, in short, men of education, who 
were in full possession of their faculties and who fully 
understood the grave and sinister significance of the pro- 
gramme they embarked upon. They were part of the hard 
core of the S.S. They did not give mere lip service to 
Himmler’s atrocious racial doctrines; they were chosen 
for this terrible assignment because they were thought 
to be men of sufficient ruthlessness to carry them out. 
They arc hand-picked fanatics; every one of them was 
an officer of the S.S. . . . They are not unhappy victims, 
unwillingly pushed into crime by the tyranny of the Third 
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Reich; these men, above all others, themselves, spread 
the Nazi doctrine with fire and sword.” 

As one studies the defendants, a common facial charac- 
teristic emerges — an undeviating expression of resolution, 
a firmness of purpose which once carried them through 
thousands of miles of territory on as relentless an expedi- 
tion as ever spurred human endeavour, and which now is 
devoted to gs serious a project as could ever engage a 
human being : that of saving his neck. With the cloud of 
murder charges, there hangs over every defendant an 
invisible noose and, at the same time, an invisible white 
cloak of exoneration. Which of these is to drop depends to 
a great extent on what the defendant will say and what 
will be said by his lawyer. 

The active chief prosecution counsel is young Benjamin 
Ferencz, graduate of the Harvard Law School, thoroughly 
at home in the German language and veteran of an Ameri- 
can combat outfit which saw active service in German)’. 
General Taylor assigned this young man to the task of 
analysing the captured Einsatzgruppen documents, draft- 
ing the indictment, locating the accused men in the various 
prisoner-of-war compounds, selecting assistant trial law- 
yers, and taking an active part in the trial work, generally 
supervising the entire prosecution. 

His mammoth preliminary labours having been accom- 
plished, Mr Ferencz now addresses the Tribunal : “May 
it please your Honours. Vengeance is not our goal, nor do 
we seek merely a just retribution. We ask this Court to 
affirm by international penal action man’s right to live in 
peace and dignity regardless of his race or creed. The ease 
we present is a plea of humanity to law.” 

Then, after a pause and a glance which takes in the 
whole courtroom, and particular!)' the twenty-three Ein- 
satzgruppen officers, he continues : 
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“Each of the defendants in the dock held a position of 
responsibility or command in an extermination unit. Each 
assumed the right to decide the fate of men, and death 
was the intended result of his power and contempt. Their 
own reports will show that the slaughter committed by 
these defendants was dictated, not by military necessity, 
but by that supreme perversion of thought, the Nazi 
theory of the master race. We shall show that these deeds 
of men in uniform were the methodical execution of long- 
range plans to destroy ethnic, national, political, and re- 
ligious groups which stood condemned in the Nazi mind." 

Mr Ferencz speaks for about forty-five minutes and then 
calls on Assistant Prosecution Counsel Peter W. Walton 
to continue with the opening presentation. Walton, some 
forty years of age, with grey touching his temples and with 
a slight drawl which confirms the biographical note that 
he wu> Lo<n in Georgia, carries forward the harrowing 
chronicle. lie explains that the Einsatzgruppen organisa- 
tion was made up of four groups, each group consisting 
of from five bun bed to eight hundred men. 

These snub forces totalling not more than three thou- 
sand men killed at least one million human beings in ap- 
proximately two years' time. These figures enable us to 
make estimates which help considerably in understanding 
this ease. They show that the four Einsatzgruppen aver- 
aged some 1,350 murders per day during a two-year period; 
1.350 human beings slaughtered on the average day, 
seven days a week for more than one hundred weeks. . . . 
All these thousands of men, women, and children killed 
had first to be selected, brought together, held in restraint, 
and transported to a place of death. They had to be 
counted, stripped of possessions, shot, and buried. And 
burial did not end the job. for all the pitiful possessions 
taken Irom the dead had to be salvaged, crated, and 
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shipped to the Reich. Finally, books were kept to cover 
these transactions. Details of all these things had to be 
recorded and reported.” 

Ferencz has divided the prosecution trial work among 
four lawyers. He himself undertakes the responsibility of 
presenting the evidence against the defendants who be- 
longed to Einsatzgruppe B, and Walton is to handle Ein- 
satzgruppc D. John E. Glancev will prosecute the members 
of Einsatzgnippe A and Arnost Horlik-IIoehwald Einsatz- 
gruppe C. These four men differ greatly in outer appear- 
ance. Benjamin Ferencz is but four feet four inches high 
and when he stands at the podium his chin barely clears 
the lectern. Only twenty-seven years of age, his slight 
figure and round cherubic face make him seem even 
younger. Then John E. Glancev is as different in appear- 
ance from Arnost Horlik-Hochwald as their respective 
birthplaces arc geographically distant from each other. 
Glancev, born and reared in Washington, D.C., tall and 
broad-shouldered, looks like a football player. Ilorlik- 
Hochwald, born in Czechoslovakia, can be visualised onlv 
in an intellectual setting. Of medium height with a shock 
of grey hair and wearing glasses, he is soft-spoken and 
extremely polite. He served in his home country’s army 
during the war and then, as a member of the Czechoslo- 
vakian delegation to the United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission, came to Nuremberg. Here General Taylor and Mr 
Ferencz obtained his services as a trial lawyer and assigned 
him to the Einsatzgruppen case. 

James E. Heath of North Carolina, tall and handsome, 
with all the charm of a Southern gentleman, is listed as a 
consultant in the case, and is especially assigned to cross- 
examine Ohlendorf, the Number One defendant. 
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Chapter Five 


The story of the Einsatzgruppen, which is one to pale the 
most lurid of fiction, was not pieced together from memory 
years after their deeds had crimsoned the cities and 
countrysides of Europe through which they had passed 
in whirlwind devastation. The story was written as the 
events occurred, and the pens were wielded by the very 
doers of those events. 

At the end of each day the snb-Kommando leaders in- 
formed their Tvouimando leaders what executions their 
units had accomplished that day, and the Kommando 
leaders would report to the Einsatzgruppen heads the 
number of persons whom their larger units had killed, 
together with the information which they had received 
from the sub-divisions. Then the Einsatzgruppen chiefs 
would transmit the grand totals of deaths, with accompany- 
ing explanatory comment, by telegraph)' or courier to 
Department IVB4 of the R.S.II.A. Here, duplicates would 
be prepared and distributed to Hitler, Himmler, Heydrich, 
Goebbels, Goering and the other planners of the race 
purification which was to assure the Nazi state a life of one 
thousand years, as prophesied by the Fiihrer. 

With the surrender of the Nazi armies together with all 
buildings, depositories and archives, these reports emerged 
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for the world to see. Eichmann testified that, as a Gestapo 
official, he had been ordered to burn all incriminating 
documents, but even with his capacity to destroy and 
exterminate, he could not obliterate Teutonic tenacity. The 
almost obsessing slavishness with which the Nazis recorded 
every deed, utterance and exploit which could contribute 
to self-glory, perpetuated these activities; and thus Benja- 
min Ferencz had no difficulty in assembling a full set of 
the reports which he, with his assistants Walton, Glanccv 
and Horlik-Hochwald, presented to us in Court. 

The reports speak only of death and the}- treat this dire- 
ful subject with such callousness, cynicism and contempt 
that, were it not for the irrefutable proof of their authen- 
ticity, one might easily be persuaded that they must have 
been the product of the brain of an insane novelist. 

Thus, a Kommando leader in Einsatzgruppe B, on loca- 
tion in Byelorussia, could almost have been speaking of 
shooting rabbits or squirrels when he reported that on 
December 19, 1941, one of his sub-units saw, on a road 
out of Mogilev, “135 persons mostly Jews”, of this number, 
127 “were shot”. The executioner does not assert that the 
Jews had attacked the Einsatz unit, or that they were 
enemies or criminals, or had demonstrated a hostile or even 
unfriendly attitude. They were simply on the road, some 
on their way home to their families, some proceeding to 
their places of employment, all of them minding their own 
affairs. But they were Jews . . . and they were shot. 

The same report announced with equal impassivity that 
a transient camp in the town “was searched for Jews and 
officials. 126 were found and shot”. Then at a point near 
Bobruisk, a lumber centre and clothing-manufacturing 
town, “a special action was executed, during which 1,013 
Jews and Jewesses were shot”. Not far away at Rudnja 
“835 Jews of both sexes were shot”. 
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Members of Sonderkommando 4a, operating along the 
high banks of the Desna River in the Ukraine, like nim- 
rods seeking wild ducks, reported from Chernigov that 
on October 23, 1941, 1 16 Jews were shot; and that on the 
following day 144 Jews were shot. A branch of this Kom- 
mando notified its parent unit that in Poltava, the site of 
the famous battle between the Swedes and the Russians 
in 1709, “altogether 1,538 Jews were shot”. 

Einsatzkommando 6, which stacked arms in the central 
Ukrainian city of Dnepropetrovsk, at the mouth of the 
Samara River, reported on October 13. 1941, that of the 
remaining thirty thousand Jews in the city “approximately 
ten thousand were shot”. 

From the seaport of Riga, capital of Latvia, Einsatz- 
kommando 2, reporting as of November 30, 1941, sent 
tidings to Eiehrnann that “10,600 Jews were shot”. 

From Minsk, capital city of Byelorussia, industrial and 
cultural centre with excellent medical and teachers’ col- 
leges, the Einsatzkommando doing duty there reported in 
March 1942, that “in the course of the greater action 
against Jew , C,412 Jews were shot”. 

Einsatzgiuppe D, reporting from a point near Sim- 
feropol, capital of Crimea, announced that “during the 
period covered by the report 2,010 people were shot”. 

An Einsatz unit tarry ing for several days in the iron 
mining town of Rakhov, Ukraine, reported that “1,500 
Jews were shot”. 

In time the authors of the reports apparently tired of 
the staceao “shot”, and thus attempted, within the narroyv 
compass of expression alloyved in military communications, 
to seek for variety in verbiage. One Einsatz commander, 
reporting from the capital of Latvia, related : “The Higher 
S.S. and Police leader in Riga, S.S.-Obergruppenfiihrer 
Jeckeln, has meanwhile embarked on a shooting action 
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(Erschiesungsaktion) and on Sunday, November 30, 
1941, about 4,000 Jews from the Riga ghetto and an evacu- 
ation transport from the Reitsch were disposed of.” Until, 
however all readers of the reports should become accus- 
tomed to his versatility, this Einsatz writer felt he should 
define the new term he had used, so he added “killed” in 
parentheses. 

Getting right the point, a Kommando leader roaming 
through the peninsula of Crimea reported crisply, “In 
the Crimea 1,000 Jews and gypsies were executed.” An 
Einsatz leader reporting on an action near a seventeenth- 
century castle in the village of Lyakhovichi, Byelorussia, 
stated that “930 Jews were executed with the support of 
a Kommando of the S.S. Division ‘Reich’ ”, and then added 
with a proud flourish that “the village may now be de- 
scribed as ‘free of Jews’ ”. An advance Kommando of Son- 
derkommando 4a, chronicling its activities in Pcrc\ aslav- 
Khmelnitsky on the Tubezh River in the Ukraine, 
reported as of October 4, 1941, "Altogether, 537 Jews 
(men, women, and adolescents) were apprehended and 
liquidated.” 

Einsatzgruppe B, reporting out of its headquarters in 
Smolensk, Russia, said of an operation in October, 1911, 
that “912 Jews, were liquidated in Krupka and 822 in 
Sholopanitsche”. 

Other Kommando leaders used phrases such as “pro- 
cessed”, “special treatment”, and “taken care of". Not a 
few Einsatzgruppen chiefs recorded that certain areas 
“had been purged of Jews”. Finally, there was one term 
which was gentle and polite, discreet and definitive. It in 
no way conjured up the heart-piercing picture of abject 
human creatures being shot and thrown into ditches. This 
piece of rhetoric proclaimed that in certain areas “the 
Jewish question was solved”. And when that wording was 
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used one knew finally and completely that the Jews in 
that particular territory had been removed from the land 
of the living. 

As report after report appeared in Court, each carrying 
its tragic tale, it seemed they were forming the successive 
waves of a red sea, its undulations crested with the black 
foam of misery and despair. From time to time a court- 
room visitor would listen incredulously, stare unbeliev- 
ingly, look at the defendants wonderingly, and then, 
quietly removing his headphones, steal out as if he had 
blundered into a museum of horrors. 

The Einsatz leaders did not take their work lightly. 
Some of them cherished deep feelings. One report, which 
was introduced at the trial in the form of a letter, bared 
the bleeding heart of a Major Jacob of the Field Police, as 
he contemplated the task of killing Jews. Writing to his 
commanding general, the major sends birthday greetings, 
talks about his horses, his girl friend, and then about 
Jews : “I don’ know if you, general, have also seen in 
Poland such norrible figures of Jews. ... Now of the 
24,000 Jews living here in Kamenets Podolsk we have only 
a disappearing percentage left. The little Jews (Juedlein) 
living in the districts (Rayons) also belong to our customers. 
We surge ahead without pinges of conscience, and then 
. . . the waves close and the world is at peace. ’ 

He now chastises himself and imposes a severe self- 
discipline for the sake of his country : "I thank you for 
vour reprimand. You are right. We men of the New Ger- 
many have to be hard with ourselves. Even if it means a 
longer separation from our family. Now is the time to 
clean up with the war criminals, once and for ever, to 
create for our descendants a more beautiful and eternal 
Germany. We don’t sleep here. Every week 3-4 actions, 
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one time gypsies, the other time Jews, partisans and other 
rabble.” 

In another letter this officer becomes lachrymose and 
waxes nostalgic for his home and children. “One could 
weep sometimes. It is not good to be such a friend of 
children as I was.” However, he does not explain what 
happened to the children who formerly lived in his present 
quarters. ‘‘I have a cosy apartment in a former children’s 
asylum. One bedroom and a living-room with all the 
accessories.” 

One report submitted by the commander of Einsalz- 
gruppe A complained that his organisation had been de- 
layed in taking up executions in White Ruthenia because 
of wearisome circumstances over which lie had no con- 
trol. And then, when these circumstances had been over- 
come, a further annov ance made its appearance : a heavv 
frost had set in, thus making “mass executions much more 
difficult”. The commander was further nettled by the fact 
that the Jews “live widely scattered over the whole coun- 
try. In view of the enormous distances, the bad condition 
of the roads, the shortages of vehicles and petrol, and the 
small forces of Security Police and S.C., it needs the utmost 
effort in order to carry out shootings’. One can almost 
detect in 'this report the wistful complaint that the 
Jews were quite unreasonable in not coming themselves 
over these long distances to present themselves for 
shooting. 

One Kommando leader, learning that there were still 
325 Jews left in the town of Nezhin, Ukraine, forty miles 
from Chernigov, lamented that he was unable to get to 
them for “special treatment” since “it was impossible to 
reach this place on roads which were covered with mud 
after the rain and thus impassable for motor vehicles”. 
Then there was a report which read : “Until now', it was 
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very difficult to carry out executions because of weather 
conditions.” 

One usually associates the concept of inclement weather 
with something which spoils outdoor ceremonies, games, 
Easter attires and parades, as well as impedes travel and 
building operations. It is grotesque to think of it as affect- 
ing massacres which, in themselves, are calamities on so 
momentous a scale as to be beyond the influence of mois- 
ture — liquid or frozen. Still, all the logic resided on the 
side of Eichmann’s executioners. Why should they run the 
risk of catching cold or even pneumonia? For what? To 
kill Jews who could be killed tomorrow or a month or 
two from now, just as well? Thus, the chief of Einsatz- 
gruppe A believed himself quite logical when, in the winter 
of 1911-42, he sent the message: 'The Commander in 
White Russia is instructed to liquidate the Jewish question 
as soon as possible, despite the difficult situation. How- 
ever, a period of about two months is still required — 
according to the weather/’ 

Occasional Lichmann, who was to argue later that he 
was never an anti-Semite, would help out the Einsatz- 
gruppen when these droughts in executions occurred. lie 
would send on trainloads of Jews from Germany! At his 
trial he admitted shipping German Jews to Riga and 
Minsk, being thoroughly aware that the Einsatzgruppen 
operating in these two areas would shoot them on arrival. 
Attorney-General Hausncr asked him : "So when you pro- 
posed sending the Jews from the Reich to the camps for 
Communists under the command of Nebe and Rausch, you 
were proposing to send them to the areas where the Ein- 
satzgruppen were murdering them. Is that correct?” 

Eichmann replied : “Yes, I must admit, I knew this.” He, 
however, added two qualifications: (1) that he thought 
that in this area thev were shooting only local Jews, and 
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(2) that, as he said he did everything else, he shipped the 
Jews to the execution pits “under orders". 

But, under the raking fire of Mr Hausner’s cross-exami- 
nation, he admitted that he did not consign the Jews to 
Riga and Minsk without first finding out from the camp 
authorities that they were able to “absorb” these Jews. 

It was not surprising, in view of Eiehmann’s ingenuity 
demonstrated in many ways, that Heydrich boasted of his 
accomplishments to Goering and other ministers. 

Whether it was an attempt to convince themselves that 
what they were doing was entirely justified, or whether 
they were engaging in euphemistic irony, one cannot 
know, but some of the Kommando leaders gave “reasons” 
for killing Jews. In Marina-Gorka, a little town on a rail- 
.road in White Ruthcnia, the Jews were assigned to labour- 
ing tasks which, according to the Einsatz chief, were done 
“very reluctantly”. In order to expedite the completion of 
the task, the chief said that 996 Jews and Jewesses were 
given “special treatment”. 

One Einsatz commander, strolling through the streets 
of Mogilev, noted that in the vicinity of a cathedral some 
Jewish citizens were “extremely restive”, and, in addition, 
were not Wearing a prescribed badge. He was quite dis- 
turbed about this and called out a detachment of his men 
and shot twenty-eight of them. 

In Minsk, a Kommando leader looking over a crowd of 
people, concluded that 733 of them were “absolutely in- 
ferior elements with a predominant mixture of Asiatic 
blood”, and, therefore, according to Report No. 73, dated 
September 4, 1941, he had them shot. The report does 
not say what devices or standards he employed to deter- 
mine die inferiority of character and the predominance of 
Asiatic blood. 
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In Radomyshl, a cotton-milling machine town in the 
Ukraine on the Teterev River, there was, according to a 
report submitted by the Einsatzgruppe C chief, only a 
limited supply of food “for the Jews as well as for the 
children”. Consequently, he said, “there was an ever- 
increasing danger of epidemics”. To put an end to these 
conditions 1,107 Jewish adults were shot by the Kom- 
mando and 561 juveniles by the Ukrainian militia. 
Thereby, “the Sonderkommando has taken care of a total 
of 1 1,328 Jews till September 6, 1941.” 

In the ghetto of Newel, in the vicinity of Vitebsk, a 
city once ruled by Lithuania, then by Poland, and now 
by the Soviet Union, it was found, according to Opera- 
tional Report No. 92, dated September 23, 1941, that the 
Jews were afflicted with scabies. The Einsatz commander 
moved in quickly. “In order to prevent further contagion, 
640 Jf" v ■ were liquidated and the houses burnt down.” 

The same icport proclaimed further that close by, in 
the town of Janowitschi, a contagious disease, accom- 
panied by fever broke out. It was feared that the disease 
might spread to the city and the rural population. r Io pre- 
vent this from happening, 1,025 Jews were shot. The 
report closed proudly with the statement : “This opera- 
tion was carried out solely by a commander and 12 men.” 

As the Einsatz commanders became increasingly fam- 
iliar with the therapeutic capabilities of the rifles in the 
hands of their men, they turned to the field of preventive 
medicine. Thus when a Kommando leader in the same 
city of Vitebsk saw that there was an “imminent danger 
of epidemics” he called out his men and shot three thou- 
sand Jews. 

Einsatzgruppe C reported that a Teilkommando of 
Sonderkommando 4a, passing through Chernigov was 
asked by the director of the mental asylum in the city 
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to liquidate 270 incurables. The Teilkommando comman- 
der obliged. 

Operation Report No. 132, speaking ol the activities of 
Einsatzkommando 5, between October 13 and October 
19, 1941, said that in addition to executing twenty-one 
people guilty of sabotage and looting, and 1,847 Jews, it 
shot three hundred insane Jews, which achievement, ac- 
cording to the author, “represented a particularly heavy 
burden for the members of Einsatzkommando 5 who were 
in charge of this operation”. 

Report No. 150, dated January 2, 1942, referring to 
actions in the Western Crimea, stated, as if talking of 
cleaning out swamps, “Simferopol, Jewpatoria, Alusehta, 
Karasubasar, Keetsch and Feodosia and other districts of 
the Western Crimea have been cleaned out of Jews.” 

Perhaps the perigee in heartlessness and cowardice was 
plumbed by these murder groups when one of the Kom- 
mandos brutally killed helpless, wounded prisoners-of-war. 
Einsatzgruppe C reported in November, 1941 : “At Boris- 
pol, at the request of the commander of the P-o-W camp, a 
platoon of Sonderkommando 4a shot 752 Jewish prisoners 
of war on October 14, 1941, and 357 Jewish prisoners of 
war on October 10, 1941, among them some commissioners 
and 78 wounded Jews, handed over b\ the camp 
physician.” 

Not infrequently, a report writer would embellish his 
written account with a sketch or map. Within the boun- 
daries of the geographical area covered by his unit he 
would draw a coffin and superimpose over it a numeral 
representing the number of Jews killed to that date. Out- 
side the casket would appear another figure proclaiming 
the number yet to be killed. 

Occasionally, an Einsatz chief would express rage over 
the unreasonableness of those he drove before him. One 
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report told of Jews who, evicted from their homes, were 
obliged to seek primitive existence in caves and aban- 
doned huts. The rigour of the elements, lack of food and 
proper clothing inevitably brought on serious illnesses. 
The Kommando leader communicated, “The danger of 
epidemics has thus increased considerably, so that, for 
that reason alone, a thorough clean-up of the respective 
places became necessary.” And then he added, “The in- 
solence of the Jews has not yet diminished even now.” 

Thus, alter evicting, starving and shooting their victims 
the conquerors still complained that the Jews were not 
courteous ! 

'f’he hand that struck the Jew usually managed to 
empty his pockets before he 1 el I . Every live Jew paid for 
his heritage with his lift*, home, land, and money' — every- 
thing i •• which he exercised o\\ nersliip. Every dead Jew 
gave up not 01 )y all this, but also his watch, fountain pen, 
jewellery, clothing, shoes, gold teeth and fillings. In some 
instances dental gold was remov ed prior to the killings. 

The prisoo warden in Minsk reported to the General 
Commissar for White Rulhenia, on May 31, 1943, that 
“On April 13, 1943 the former German dentist Ernst Israel 
Tischaucr and his wife, Elisa Sara Tischauer, nee Rosen- 
thal, were committed to the court prison by' the Security 
Service. . . . Since that time all German and Russian Jews 
who were turned over to us, had their golden bridgework, 
crowns and fillings pulled or broken out. This happens 
alwavs 1 to 2 hours before the respective action. Since 
April 13, 1943, 516 German and Russian Jews have been 
finished off. . . . About 50 of the Jews had gold teeth, 
bridgework or fillings." 

The pain and agony endured by’ one marked for slaugh- 
ter between the moment that his teeth had been battered, 
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his mouth lacerated, and his gums torn, and the moment 
he was led to his death, knowing full well what was 
to happen to him, curdles the ink of description. 

No possessions were too extensive or too meagre to be 
overlooked. Nothing was omitted from the gigantic pro- 
gramme : everything from houses, factories and automo- 
biles down to the last pair of baby shoes was stripped from 
the defenceless and unoffending Jew. Were it not for the 
accurate and full inventories prepared by the Nazis them- 
selves, and the questioning scrutiny which a court trial 
affords, no one could believe that so vast a plan of thievery 
could be devised and carried into fulfilment. 

In his final summation to the Israeli court, Dr Servatius, 
in defending Adolf Eichmann, asked: “What were the 
real reasons for persecuting the Jews?” And then he said : 
“This cannot be defined bv a jurist. ... An enormous num- 
ber of letters from all over the world reached the defence 
to prove and show how this picture was not clear. They 
show the picture as an ailment of the whole world. Experts, 
philosophers, theologians and historians, they must try this 
problem.” 

But this problem does not need to be probed in the 
manner suggested by Dr Servatius. The answer is a com- 
paratively simple one. Anti-Semitism is the product of 
man’s grossest passions : lust for power, mania for self- 
exhaltation through an assumed self-superiority, and greed. 
The trials at Nuremberg and the one at Jerusalem demon- 
strated conclusively that the Jew’s death enriched his 
captor, fattened his oppressor, and filled the ensanguined 
pocket of his assassin. The Nazi leaders and their followers 
detested, hated, and loathed the Jews, but none the less 
they carried their watches, wrote with their fountain pens, 
wore their clothing and masticated- with the gold taken 
from the teeth of those they slew. 
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It even appeared that occasionally raids were made in 
order to obtain specific garments. The defendant S.S.- 
Major Waldemar Klingelhoefer related how he was 
ordered by his Einsatzgruppe leader “to go from Smolensk 
to Tatarsk and Mstislavl to get furs for the German troops 
and to liquidate part of the Jews there”. When he was 
asked whether the men rounded up in this raid were un- 
dressed before the execution he replied : “No, the cloth- 
ing wasn’t taken — this was a fur coat procurement opera- 
tion.” 

A document originating in Einsatzgruppe D head- 
quarters (February, 1942) spoke of the “confiscation” of 
watches in the course of executions. Some of the gold and 
silver timepieces were sent to Berlin, others were handed 
over to the Wehrmaclit (rank and file) and the remainder to 
members of the Einsatzgruppe itself “for a nominal price” 
or eve. i g. .■teitouslv if the circumstances warranted that 
kind of liberality. The report also stated that part of the 
monev seized was required for “routine purposes (wages 
etc.)”. Thus th f executioners paid themselves with money 
taken from tic persons they had robbed and killed. The 
Einsatzgruppe recorded, in addition, that it helped ethnic 
German families living in southern Russia by placing 
Jewish homes, furniture, children’s beds, and other equip- 
ment at their disposal. 

Einsatzgruppe C, boldly announcing its accomplish- 
ments in Korowo (September, 1941), pointed out how it 
had organised a regular police force to clear the country 
of Jews as well as for other purposes. The men enlisted 
for all these purposes, the report went on to say, received 
“their pay from the municipality from the funds seized 
from Jews”. 

This same organisation, reporting on October 7, 1941, 
assured Department IVB4 that the crowded housing con- 
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ditions in Kiev had been somewhat ameliorated because 
“an adequate number of apartments had been evacuated 
through the liquidation of approximately 35,000 Jews”. 

The Jewish Councils of Elders, when appointed, were 
ordered by the Einsatz leaders to supply detailed data 
on all possessions of the Jews so that the despoilers would 
not have to lose time in harvesting the fruits of their 
quests before moving into other orchards. With these lists, 
the Einsatz chieftains could gather in, as if with a rake, 
all the Jews’ property without having to look for it. 

The Nazi overlords thought well of Eichmann not only 
because of his masterful efficiency on the fields of slaugh- 
ter, but because of his skilful manipulation of the rake. 
When Eichmann’s immediate superior officer had recom- 
mended him for promotion to Obersturmbannfiihrer, he 
said : 

“I am proposing this promotion on the ground of the excep- 
tionally fine sen ices rendered by Eichmann, who has already 
achieved excellent results in the dejudaisation of Austria, 
in his capacity as head of the central authority for Jewish 
emigration. Through Eichmann’s u orh, enormous properties 
were secured for the German Reich." ( \uthor’s italics.) 

Occasionally Eichmann would use a property for him- 
self. In Austria he bestowed on one of his mistresses a farm 
which he had taken from its Jewish owners and even sup- 
plied the new proprietress with Jewish prisoners to operate 
it for her. 
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Chapter Six 


The evidence produced at the trial unfolded a vast blood- 
framed backdrop lor the endless executions. Nearly alvvavs 
an attempt was made to line up the human targets in a 
deep wood with only trees and incredulous beasts of the 
forest as witnesses. Sometimes ranges of mountains picked 
up the ^ n us ')f the rifle lire* which decimated the popula- 
tion they had sin itcred. At other times the* killings occurred 
by the shores of a river, lake or creek reddened by the 
extravasated bh'o^. Often, the ruins of a burned-out village 
provided the 1 .*ge for the cruel drama, inconceivable out- 
side the brain of an insane playwright and a mad producer. 

What, indeed, no dramatist would ever invent, the 
Einsatzgruppen leaders planned and executed, and then 
perpetuated in "records that deb flic tooth of time”. Thus 
one is not called upon to speculate 1 how one million killings 
were accomplished. One 1 is not compelled to guess as to the 
modus operandi. On this subject, as indeed on all subjects 
involving the Nazi regime, the baleful plot is well docu- 
mented. The deeds of the Nazis we're dark but their 
perpetrators never failed to supph torches. In way of 
permanent doeume'nts, oral statements, and frank elemon- 
stration, to light up what they wrote in the book of evil. 

One of the topics e'overod In the re 'ports was the 1 care 



evinced by the Einsatzgruppen officers for their shooting 
squads. Several explained that Kommando leaders would 
allow a pause every few minutes so that the more fastidious 
of the executioners could light up cigarettes. As the gun- 
smoke settled, they puffed tranquilly, the scent of the 
tobacco mingling with the sweet offensiveness of the 
spilled blood. 

Other reports told how some squad men disliked the 
task of cleaning up the ground when the bodies did not 
fall directly into the grave. Accordingly, a method was 
devised to avoid this supplementary exertion. The pri- 
soners were led into the grave while still alive. One S.S. 
eye-witness explained, “The people were executed by a 
shot in the neck. The corpses were buried in a large tank 
ditch. The candidates for execution were already standing 
or kneeling in the ditch. One group had scarcely been shot 
before the next came and laid themselves on the corpses 
there.” 

Executions were ahva\ s efficiency-perfect performances, 
illustrated bv Report No. 24, dated July 16, 1941, which 
succinctly recorded “The arrested Jewish men are shot 
without ceremony and interred in already prepared graves, 
the EK 1b having shot 1,150 Jews at Duenburg up to now.” 

Some of the Kommando leaders, however, perhaps more 
concerned about the eternal fitness of things, felt that a 
little ceremony was required. Accordingly they called off 
the names of the doomed persons before they were loaded 
on to the truck. This was the whole judicial trial — the in- 
dictment, the evidence, and the sentence — a roll call of 
death. 

The usual rule that executions were not to be performed 
publicly was occasionally neglected. One report described 
an execution which took place near houses whose occu- 
pants became unwilling witnesses to the terrible scene: 
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“A heavy supply traffic for the soldiers was also going 
on in the main street, as well as traffic of evacuated civi- 
lians. All events could be followed from the window of the 
battalion’s office; the moaning of the people to be shot 
could be heard, too. The following morning, a lot of cloth- 
ing was lying about the places concerned, surrounded by 
inquisitive civilians and soldiers.” 

One Kommando leader was evidently so proud of his 
accomplishments that he recorded at least one execution 
with a motion-picture camera. This film was shown at the 
Eichmann trial. There were scenes of Jews being hurried 
on foot to the mass graves at the point of rifles, other 
scenes of terror-stricken Jews leaping from trucks . . . and 
then the shooting, shooting, shooting, as the bodies fell 
into the* pit. Layers of earth were thrown over the dead 
and then others were shot to tall on those who had gone 
before. 

Robert S. bird ot the New York Ileuild-Tribune , report- 
ing the reaction of the trial judges, said : "W hen the lights 
were turned e i, Judge Yitzhak Ra\eh was sitting with his 
hands pressed hard against his e\ es trying to restrain his 
tears. He rose and hastened to his chambers. Presiding 
Judge Moshe Landau looked grim and stricken, and Judge 
Benjamin Halevi had a taraw r ay gaze. They got up and 
filed out silently.” 

But Eichmanu, the cake of ice and block of marble 
described by Dean Gruber, remained frozen granite as he 
watched the pictures. Never once did he avert his eyes 
from the screen, never once did he manifest the slightest 
emotion. The pictures told him nothing new\ Perhaps they 
may have recalled to him w hat he had once said to his 
deputy, Dieter Wisliceny. that when the time came he 
would leap into his grave laughing because of the feeling 
that he had five million Jew 7 s on his conscience. This he 



had said, was for him “a source of extraordinary satisfac- 
tion”. 

The Einsatzgruppen not only carried out their own 
killings, but where they invaded communities already pre- 
disposed against Jews, they whipped up passions which 
often exploded into massacres known as pogroms. 

Hermann Friedrich Graebe, manager and engineer in 
charge of a ‘German building firm in Sdolbunow, Ukraine, 
narrated in graphic language how a pogrom operates. 
When he heard that one of these horrifying performances 
was being rehearsed in his town he hurried to the com- 
manding officer of the area, S.S. Sturmbannfiihrcr Puctz, 
to make inquiries, since he, Graebe, employ ed a few Jewish 
workers he wished to protect. Sturmhanntiihrcr Puetz 
denied the rumours. Later, however, Graebe ascertained 
from the Area Commissioner’s depots , Stabsleiter Beck, 
that what he heard was true, but Beck exacted from 
Graebe the promise npt to disclose the seexet. In exchange 
for this promise, he supplied Graebe with a certificate 
which was to protect his workers when the storm of blood 
should burst. This amazing document reads : 

“Messrs. JUNG 
ROVNO 

The Jewish woikcrs employed by your him aie not 
affected by the pogrom (Aktion). You must translei them to 
their new place of woik bv Wednesday, Julv 15, 1012, at 
the latest. 

From the Area Cnmnussionci Beck” 

That evening the pogrom lashed through the streets of 
Rovno like a hurricane. Let Graebe tell the story in his 
own words : 

The people living there were driven on to the street just 
as they wer e, regardless of whether thev were dressed or 
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in bed. Since the Jews in most cases refused to leave their 
houses and resisted, the S.S. and militia applied force. They 
finally succeeded, with strokes of the whip, kicks, and blows 
with rifle butts in the clearing houses. The people were 
driven out of their houses in such haste that small children 
in bed had been left behind in several instance's. In the street 
women cried out for their children and children for their 
parents. That did not prevent the S.S. from driving the 
people along the road, at running pace, and hitting them, 
until they reached a waiting freight train. 

Car after cai was filled, and the screaming of women and 
cluldicn, and the cracking of whips and rifle shots resounded 
unceasingly. Since several families or groups had barricaded 
themselves in especially strong buildings, and the doors 
could not be forced with crowbars or beams, these houses 
weic now blown open with hand grenades Since the ghetto 
was ne \r the raihoad backs in Ren no, the vounger people 
h ; eci to get at loss the trac ks and o\cr a small river to get 
away from the ghetto area. As this stutcli of country was 
beyond the range of the eleetiic lights it w is illuminated by 
signal rocke f 

All throUu,u the night these beaten, hounded and wounded 
people moved along the lighted streets. Women carried their 
dead children in their aims, children pulled and dragged 
their dead parents bv then* arms and legs down the road 
toward tire train. Again and again die cues “Open the door! 
Open the door!" echoed through the ghetto. 

Despite the immunity guaranteed Oraches Jewish 
workers bv Commissioner Beck, seven of them were 
seized and taken to the collecting point. Orache s narra- 
tive continues : 

I went to the collecting point to save these seven men. 

I saw dozens of corpses of all ages and both sexes in the 
streets 1 had to w ilk along The doors of tli( houses stood 
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open, windows were smashed. Pieces of clothing, shoes, 
stockings, jackets, caps, hats, coats, etc were lying in the 
street. At the comer of the house lay a baby, less than a 
year old, with his skull crushed Blood and brains were 
spattered over the house wall and covered the area imme- 
diately around the child The child was dressed only m a 
little shirt. 

The commander, S S -Major Puct/ was walking up and 
down a row of about 80-100 male few s who wcie crouching 
on the ground Ilf' had a heavy dog whip m his hand 1 
walked up to him, showed linn the wntten peiimt ol Stabs- 
leiter Beck and demanded the seven men whom I lec^gmscd 
among those who were crouching on the ground Di Puet/ 
was very furious about Beck’s concession and nothing could 
persuade him to release the seven men He m ide a motion 
with his hand encircling the square and said that anyone 
who was once here would not get away Mthough he w ts 
very angry' with Beck he ordered me to take the people 
from 5 Bahnhofstrasse out of Rov no by 8 o’clock at the latt st 
When 1 left Dr Puet/ I noticed a Ukiamian farm cait with 
two horses Dead people with stiff limbs weie lying on tin 
cart, legs and aims projecting over the side boards r l Ik cait 
was making for the freight train i took the umaining 71 
Jews who had been locked in the house to Sdolbunovv 

Five thousand Jews were killed m this pogiom 

Often at Nurembeig a sadness akin to hopeless lesigna 
tion inundated my soul. IIow could I accept the concept 
of a planned and calculated destruction of a lace of human 
beings? It was so completely fantastic and devoid of 
sense that one wished not to hear anv more about it and 
at times hoped he could turn a deaf eai to what seemed 
arrant nonsense. Barbarous tribes m the wilds of impene- 
trable jungles have fallen upon other tribes and destroyed 
their every member, ancient and medieval despots decreed 
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the extermination of life in cities and regions; in Wild 
West days Indian uprisings wiped out caravans and de- 
stroyed whole settlements; but that an enlightened people 
in the twentieth century should set out completely fo 
( radicate another enlightened people, not in battle, not 
by frenzied mobbing, but by calculated shooting, gassing, 
and burning, seemed blood-curdling fiction, fit com- 
panion for II. G. Wells’s chimera of the invasion from 
Mars. 

Were it not that the officially authenticated reports and 
the testimony of the defendants themselves, plus eye- 
witnesses, verified the happening of these events, they 
would have to be dismissed as alcoholic or opium-dream- 
ing invention. Even before the trial, Allied investigators 
and analysts cheeked and rechecked the Einsatz docu- 
mentati' ... Doing human, they sometimes doubted the 
correctness of the startling murder figmes appearing in 
the reports. 

Eichmann’s companion of his \oulh, 8. S. -Genual Stahl- 
ceker, headin' •sinsnlzgruppe A, did not live to stand trial 
for his crimes but he left careful!}' kept statistics which dis- 
closed that in four months his unit killed 135,000 Jews. 
General Otto Ohlendorf, who will later be considered at 
length, had been questioned on the authenticity of this 
report since the number, in view of the brief period in- 
\ olved, seemed rather high. Ohlendorf studied the docu- 
ment almost indulgently, as if to ask : "Why should people 
be so incredulous?’ and then said : “I have seen the report 
of Stahlecker (Document L-1S0) concerning Eiusatzgruppe 
A, in which Stahlecker assents that his group killed 135,000 
Jews and Communists in the first four months of the pro- 
gramme. I know Stahlecker personally, and I am of the 
opinion that the document is authentic. 

How can all this be explained ? Even when Germany 
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was retreating on all fronts, troops which were desper- 
ately needed to stem the Allied drive were diverted to 
support this insane mission of extermination. In defiance 
of military needs, in spite of economic demands, and 
against every rule of reason, incalculable manpower was 
being wildly killed off and irreplaceable property was 
being destroyed. 

Here and there a protest was raised. The S.S.-Commis- 
sioner-General for White Ruthenia objected to the execu- 
tions in his territory — not, to be sure, on the grounds of 
humanity, but because he believed the unmitigated mur- 
der programme struck at Germany’s prestige. “Above all, 
any act lowering the prestige of the German Reich and 
its organisations in the eyes of the White Ruthenian popu- 
lation should be avoided. ... I am submitting this report 
in duplicate so that one copy may be forwarded to the 
Reich Minister. Peace and order cannot be maintained in 
White Ruthenia with methods of that sort. To bury 
seriously wounded people alive who worked their way out 
of their graves again, is such a base and filthy act that this 
incident as such should be reported to the Fiihrer and 
Reichsmarschal.” 

For a country at war nothing can be more vital than 
that ammunition reach the soldiers holding the fighting 
fronts. Yet, in a massacre in Sluzk, vehicles loaded with 
ammunition for the armed forces were left standing in 
the streets because the Jewish drivers, already illegally 
forced into this service, had been liquidated by the 
Execution Battalions. Although the very life of the nation 
depended on the continued operation .of every type of 
food-producing establishment, fifteen of the twenty-six 
specialists at a cannery were shot. 

This blood bath of Sluzk brought about some interest- 
ing correspondence. The Commissioner-General inquired 
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of the Reich Minister of the Occupied Eastern Territories 
if the liquidation of Jews in the East was to take place 
without regard to the economic interests of the Wehr- 
macht and specialists in the armament industry. The 
Reich Minister replied, “Clarification of the Jewish ques- 
tion has most likely been achieved by now through verbal 
discussions. Economic considerations should fundamen- 
tally remain unconsidered in the settlement of the prob- 
lem.” 

Occasionally, families were spared because the bread- 
winners produced articles needed for the German army. 
The sparing, however, was strictly temporary. Einsatz- 
gruppe C, reporting on conditions in Nowo-Ukrainia, 
stated that the only good harness-makers and tailors were 
Jews. Also that in other places “only Jews can be employed 
for car* . ’"y and locksmith work”. Therefore, “in order 
not to endango reconstruction and the repair work also 
for the benefit of transient troop units, it has become 
necessary to evelude provisionally especially the older 
Jewish skille " workers from the executions”. 

Eichmann, however, opposed this provisional exclusion 
of Jews from the execution programme because, he said, 
this offered a chance for the Jews to contrive an escape, 
and this would delay accomplishment of the “complete 
destruction of biological Jewry”. 

Himmler beat the same drum. In September, 1941, 
Himmler and Eichmann visited General Otto Ohlendorf, 
commanding Einsatzgruppe D, operating at the time out 
of Nikolavev in the south Ukrainian lowlands. Ohlendorf 
had ordered a few days’ postponement in the shooting of 
Jewish farm workers so that they could bring in the har- 
vest for shipment back to Germany, the bulk of whose 
farmers were in the army. Even though Ohlendorf was a 
personal friend of Eichmann’s, both he and Himmler up- 
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braided Ohlendorf, the postponement order was cancelled 
and the Jewish farmers perished with the unharvested 
crops in the fields. 

A German inspector of armament in the Ukraine, after 
investigating the Jewish liquidation programme, reported 
to General of the Infantry Thomas, Chief of the Industrial 
Armament Department, that it represented absolute folly 
even from the German point of view. In the Ukraine the 
Jews constituted almost the entire trade and even a sub- 
stantial part of the manpower. ‘ The elimination, therefore 1 , 
necessarily had far-reaching economic consequences and 
even direct consequences for the armament industry 
(production for supplying the troops). ’ 

In a fervent appeal to reason this German inspector cried 
out : “If we shoot the Jews, let the prisoners-of-war perish, 
condemn considerable parts of the urban population to 
death by starvation and also lose a part of the farming 
population by hunger during the next year, the question 
remains unanswered: Who in all the world is then sup- 
posed to produce economic values here?” 

No one answered the question of the German inspectoi. 
Nor did anyone answer the question of Humanity as to 
the reason for this deluge of blood. Reason, with its part- 
ner Conscience, had been lost long ago in the jungle of 
Nazi greed and arrogance, and so Madness ruled, Hale 
marched, the sky reddened with the flames ol destruction 
and the world wept — and still weeps. 
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Chapter Seven 


When Mr Ferencz stated to the tribunal that he would 
prove the defendants had killed one million persons, the 
resulting impresssion in the courtroom was that he was 
dealing more or less in abstract figures. The evidence was 
soon to prove otherwise. One report stated casually that 
in orde r to get the programme started in a certain ghetto 
“there would be executions of a minor nature of fifty to 
one hundred persons”. 

Another report (No. 55) speaking of operations in the 
oblast of N tCaiingrad. Russia, said that in Audrini, “on 
January 2 [1942] at the order of Einsatzgruppe A, the 
village was completely burnt down after removal of all 
foodstuffs, etc., and all the villagers shot”. Then in the 
neighbouring town of Rossiten. “301 men were publiclv 
shot in the market square. ... All these actions were 
carried out without incident.” 

I wondered how men could become so hardened to 
brutality that they could raze a town and destroy the 
population of two towns, and not regard such destructive 
fury as even an “incident”. 

But even with killings of three hundred here and 
several hundred there, it still seemed impossible that the 
total number of corpses could stretch out to the ungrasp- 
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able figure of one million. However, when the reports 
flooded in describing the massacre of thousands and tens 
of thousands, one saw, as if looking over a limitless sea 
of tombstones, that in speaking of one million murders 
Mr Ferencz had not been engaging in figures of speech 
but in numerals of cast-iron reality. Einsatzgruppe A, 
reporting its activities in Latvia up to October 15, 1941, 
said : “Up to now, 30,000 Jews were executed in all.” 

Einsatzgruppe B, operating in the direction of Moscow, 
reported that in the month of October, 1941 “the liquida- 
tions of 37,180 people took place”. 

Einsatzgruppe C, reporting some 51,000 executions from 
the wheat-growing regions of the Ukraine, announced the 
reasons behind the killings : “These were the motives for 
the executions carried out by the Kommandos : Political 
officials, looters, and saboteurs, active Communists and 
political representatives, Jews who gained their release 
from prison camps by false statements, agents and in- 
formers of the N.K.W.D., persons who, by false deposi- 
tions and influencing witnesses, were instrumental in the 
deportation of ethnic Germans, Jewish sadism and 
revengefulness, undesirable elements, partisans, poli- 
trucks, dangers of plague and epidemics, members of 
Russian bands, armed insurgents . . . provisioning of 
Russian bands, rebels and agitators, drifting juveniles . . .” 
and then came the all inclusive phrase : “Jews in general”. 

The summary execution of random collections of human 
beings described as “drifting juveniles” and of groups so 
vaguely generalised as “undesirable elements” startlingly- 
revealed how indistinct was the limit of the sweep of the 
Einsatzgruppen’s deadly scythe. The reference in the 
reports to individual categories of Jews, such as “Jews 
who gained their release from prison camps by- false state- 
ments”, was of course only gruesome window-dressing 
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because under the heading “Jews in general”, all Jews 
were killed regardless of antecedents. 

When Eiclimann admitted on the witness-stand in 
Jerusalem that orders for the hanging of Jews came 
through his hands, Attorney-General Hausner asked him : 
“What crimes did these Jews commit that they should be 
hanged?” 

Always ready to dodge responsibility through the loop- 
hole of irrelevancy Eichmann replied : “I transferred 
Himmler’s order through channels.” 

But the loophole was quickly closed by Justice Landau 
who repeated: “What crime did these Jews commit?” 

Eichmann now answered : “I don’t remember.” 

He might w'dl have answered that he did not remember 
why the victims were hanged instead of being shot, but 
there could never be any doubt as to why they were 
killc' 1 . Thcv were Jews l 

The writer of Operational Report No. 190, reciting the 
activities of Ohlendorfs Einsatzgruppe D, stated that, in 
the second half of March, 1942, a total of 1,501 people 
were execi d and then added in a commonplace manner, 
“Total number shot up to date, 91,678”. 

Although the Einsatz executioners (following instruc- 
tions from Adolf Eichmann) w'ere tight-lipped about their 
deeds, it was impossible to muffle the echoes of their 
rifles; and the grapevine telegraph buzzed with horrible 
stories which would not die down. The leader of Einsatz- 
kommando 5 in Uman, a railroad terminus south of Kiev, 
complained to Department IVB4 that the army authorities 
had been lax in allowing soldiers to talk. As a conse- 
quence, Jews were forewarned and fled the city. “Reports 
about actions against Jews gradually filter through from 
fleeing Jews, Russians, and also from unguarded talk of 
Gorman soldiers.” The escaping Jews, however, were 
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recaptured and executed with populations in adjoining 
towns, so that the Kommando could report : “ Altogether 
75,881 persons have been executed.” 

Activity and Situation Report No. 9, covering January, 
1942, apprised IVB4, that “In White Ruthcnia the purge 
of Jews is in full swing. The number of Jews in the Terri- 
tory handed over to the Civil authorities up to now 
amounts to 139,000. 33,210 Jews were shot meanwhile 
bv the Einsatzgruppen of the Securitv Police and the 

s!d." 

Reporting on August 10, 1942, the Commissioner-Gen- 
eral for the area involved specified that “In the city of 
Minsk, about 10,000 Jews were liquidated on July 28 and 
29, 6,500 of whom were Russian Jews — mainly old people, 
women and children — the remainder consisted of Jews 
unfit for work.” 

• But the Commissioner-General was not satisfied \\ ith 
conditions in Baranowitschi and Hanzewitsehi. lie com- 
plained that in the former city there were about ten 
thousand Jews “still living in the town alone”, and 
announced that “radical measures still remain to be taken”. 
He promised that nine thousand would be “liquidated 
next month”. Why he held over the remaining thousand 
until the following month he did not divulge. ' 

And so, under clear skies and dark skies, in the flower- 
ing spring and while autumn leaves were falling, in the 
bright sunshine and in the deep snow, the Einsatzgruppen 
continued to reap their red harvest, while the adding 
machines in Eichmann’s headquarters clicked noisily into 
the night, totalling the figures the Kommando leaders 
transmitted by wireless, mail, and courier. 

Farmers in their rough corduroys and jeans, fishermen 
with the scent of the sea in their oilskins, mechanics in 
overalls reeking with grease, shoemakers smelling of wax 
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and leather, carpenters trailing sawdust, lawyers bereft 
of hricf-cases and papers, doctors torn from hospitals and 
operating tables, clerks with wilted collars and shiny 
sleeves, peasant women with shawls about their heads, 
old ladies and old men leaning on crutches and canes, 
young girls rosy with health and promise, children laugh- 
ing, crying, whimpering — all crowded into trucks careen- 
ing toward that one rendezvous : the anti-tank ditches in 
the woods. 

Like ('lection returns, the figures on executions poured 
into Department IVB4 and with characteristic Teutonic 
precision and passion for orderliness the reports were duly 
mimeographed and tabulated; copies were distributed and 
originals filed. 

But when the ending of the war stilled the mimeograph 
machines as it silenced the guns on the fighting fronts, 
Eich’ .a suddenly realised how precarious was life — 
his own. lie i .ade a swift change from his flashy S.S. garb 
into a private soldier’s uniform, adopted the name of a 
dead man and scurried into the unknown. While the 
Central In ••hgence Agency boat the hushes of Europe 
for his hiding place, Allied soldiers came upon his most 
prized treasure — the documentary evidence of what he 
had done to the Jews. The reports were covered with the 
dust of the debris but the printing w 7 as as clear as the story 
they related w'as grim. In due time the reports appeared 
in Nuremberg and then in Jerusalem — in circumstances 
which neither Eiehmann nor his Einsatzgruppen leaders 
had ever expected to face. 

Although from a statistical point of view there is not 
much purpose in further citing the reports, we cannot 
omit one which was made by Einsatzgruppe A on October 
15, 1941. After announcing that 71,105 Jew's had been 
executed in Lithuania, tilt' Einsatz commander appended 
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an inventory of all persons killed by his organisation, just 
as a business house might notify its main office of the 
business done to date. The inventory read: 


"Total: 

Jews 

Communists 

Total 

Lithuania 

80,311 

860 

81,171 

Latvia 

30,025 

1,843 

31,868 

Esthonia 

474 

684 

1,158 

White Ruthenia 

7,620 


7,620 


118,430 

3,387 

121,817 

to be added to these figures : 



In Lithuania and Latvia Jews annihilated 


by pogroms 



.5,500 

Jews, Communists and partisans executed m 


old-Russian area 



2,000 

. Lunatics executed 



718 


(correct total 130 065) 

122,155 

Communists and Jews liquidated by Stale 


Pol. and Security Service Tilsit 
during search actions 


5,502 




135 567" 


Of course, ho human brain can grasp the horrible realism 
of one million deaths, because life, the supremo essence 
of consciousness and being, does not lend itself to com- 
pletely realistic evaluation. Life is so far beyond mental 
comprehension that only its destruction offers an infin- 
itesmal suggestion of its incalculable worth. The loss of 
any one person can only begin to be measured in the 
numbing realisation by surviving kin and friends that he 
is gone for ever. The extermination, therefore, of one 
million human beings enters into an infinitude of emotion 
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that exceeds human capacity to absorb. One cannot even 
approach the remote frontiers of feeling with the cumula- 
tive terror of murder one million times repeated. 

In order to gain some intellectual appreciation of the 
enormity of the Einsatzgruppen operation, therefore, one 
must break down the figure of one million murders into 
small assimilable units. One must perhaps think of inti- 
mate groups like the Yossclevska family falling before 
Einsatz gunfire, or perhaps relive in all its poignant pathos 
the killing of a family of eight persons, as it stood out in 
hcuit-rending bas-relief in the description b\ Hermann 
Friedrich Graebe who told us of the pogrom already 
mentioned. 

On October 5, 1943, Graebe witnessed the Einsatz- 
gruppe massacre at Dubno, Ukraine : 

“V "'mikes and 1 went direct to the pits. Nobody 
bothered ir Now I heard rifle slurs in quick succession, 
from behind one of the earth mounds. The people who had 
gol ofl the trucks — men, women and children of all ages — 
had to ur rCoo upon the orders of an S.S -man, who Cairied 
a riding- or dog-whip. 

“They had to put their clothes in fixed places, sorted 
according to shoes, top clothing and underclothing. 1 saw 
a heap of shoes of about 800 to 1,000 pairs, great piles of 
underlincn and clothing. Without screaming or weeping 
these people undressed, stood around in family groups, 
kissed each other, said farewells and waited for a sign from 
another S S.-man, who stood near the pit, also with a whip 
in his hand. 

* Dining the 13 minutes that 1 stood near the pit I heard 
no complaint or plea for mercy. I watched a family of about 
8 persons, a man and woman, both about 50 with their 
children of about 1, 8 and 10, and two-grown- up daughters 
of about 20 to 2h An old woman with snow-white hair was 
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holding the one-year old child in her arms and singing to it, 
and tickling it. The child was cooing with delight. The 
couple were looking on with tears in their eyes. The father 
was holding the hand of a boy about 10 years old and speak- 
ing to him softly; the boy was fighting his tears. The father 
pointed toward the sky, stroked his head, and seemed to 
explain something to him. At that moment the S.S. man at 
the pit shouted something to his comrade. 

“I looked into the pit and saw that the bodies were twitch- 
ing or the heads lying already motionless on top of the 
bodies that lay before them. Blood was running from their 
necks. I was surprised that 1 was not ordered away, but 1 
saw that there were two or three postmen in imifoim neai 
by The next batch was approaching alreadv ” 
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Chapter Eight 


On September 15, 1947, the day of arraignment, one of 
the most remarkable persons ever to go on trial in any 
country in any age stepped into the Nuremberg court- 
room. Handsome, poised, suave and polite, he carried 
hims' li \ . th the hearing of a person endowed with natural 
dignity and u ..ollcct, and, in the course of his testimony, 
he was to display the narrative talents of a professional 
raconteur. Fortv years of age, slender and with delicate 
features ar neatlv combed dark-brown hair, he looked 
out at the world through penetrating bluc-grc\ eyes. His 
\oice was oxccllentlv modulated, his hands were well- 
shaped and carefully groomed, and he moved gracefully 
and self-confidentlv. The only blemish in the perfection 
of his personality was that he had killed ninet\ thousand 
people. 

This disclosure, although not entirely incapable of pro- 
ducing some horror among even the most stout-hearted, 
did not detract from his distinctiveness; if anything, it 
added to it. Visitors, even before they got seated, craned 
their necks in the direction of the prisoners’ dock, and, 
although warned b\ guards against pointing, invariably 
thrust an index finger in Otto Ohlendorf's direction, ask- 
ing if he was the ninety-thousand murderer. Women 
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crowded into the courtroom to marvel at him and some 
even sought to pass him notes offering encouragement and 
endearment. 

Participants in and viewers of the international war 
crimes trials generally agreed that, next to Hermann Goer- 
ing, Otto Ohlendorf stood out as the most compelling 
personality of all the defendants. With Hjalmar Schacht, 
the fabulous ‘Nazi minister of finance, he achieved the 
highest IQ rating among the Nuremberg prisoners. Born 
in Hanover, a graduate of the Leipzig and Gottingen 
universities, a lecturer in political science, Ohlendorf early 
hitched his wagon to the Hitler star, and, by demonstrated 
ability in the Nazi organisation, won rapid promotion. 
When the Einsatzgruppen organisation was in the process 
of formation, he headed Department III of the R.S.II.A. In 
this capacity he often met with Eichmann and with Sehcl- 
lenberg, Heydrich’s deputy, both of whom recommended 
him to Heydrich. Thus, at the age of thirty-four, with the 
rank of Major-General in the all-powerful Schutzstalfeln, 
popularly known as the Elite Guard or S.S., he took over 
the command of Einsatzgruppe D, which was to cover it- 
self with glory and blood in the Crimea and other distant 
places in the East. 

The electric sensation of absolute authority which 
accompanies military rank never deserted the \oung 
Major-General so that even in the courtroom Ohlendorf 
wore — as undoubtedly he would carry to his grave' — the 
invisible epaulets before which so much of the world 
had once bowed and scraped in deference, homage and 
fear. 

Even after the German forces had surrendered, but 
he was not yet a prisoner, he discussed with Himmler 
whether he should give himself up. This episode narrated 
by him in court on October 8, 1 947, caused me to ask : 
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“But when you say that on the ninth of May you were 
discussing whether you should go over to the Allies, this 
was like the mouse discussing whether he should go over 
to the cat. You had already surrendered.” 

But he did not regard himself as having surrendered 
since there was still an existing German government at 
Flensburg. Thus, standing on his dignity as an official of 
that government and as an officer of the S.S., he asked the 
Allies to arrest him. lie had to ask three times. 

‘ When was that? What date?” 

“That was on the twenty-third of May.” 

“Then they favoured you by arresting you.” 

And, without a smile, he replied : “Yes, on the twenty- 
third of May.” 

As a defendant, Ohlcndorf, like Goering, staged a per- 
formance' which would have stirred theatre audiences on 
eithei side of the ocean. No detail of the trial escaped him. 
He sat intense over every controverted piece of evidence, 
grimaced when things went badly, smiled when the testi- 
mony pleased h : m, scolded his lawyer when he seemed 
lacking in aggressiveness, and uttered audible disgust 
when any of his fellow-defendants fumbled on the witness- 
stand. To the judges he was noteworthilv deferential. 
Each morning as he entered the dock he ceremoniously 
bowed to the bench, and each evening he smiled a benign 
auf Wicdersehen to the court attaches as he departed for 
his prison cell to sleep on his pallet, unhaunted, without 
doubt, by dreams of the multitudes he had slain. 

He flickered not an eyelash as Prosecutor Peter Walton 
charged that Ohlendorf’s unit “killed at an average rate 
of 340 per day”, but that between November 16 and 
December 15, 1941, the average was increased to “700 
human beings per day for the whole 30-day period”. 

On the witness-stand Ohlendorf, in justifying these 
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killings, essayed varying roles of histrionie projection. At 
times he could have been a Hamlet, wrapped in deep 
thought and meditation, and at other times he slashed 
out boldly, a Macbeth staking all on daring and self- 
assurance of ultimate victory. Rhetorical sparks flew as 
he crossed and clashed blades with prosecution counsel, 
to the delight of his admiring co-defendants. Of the 
twenty-three accused men, Ohlendorf stood out as the 
Number One defendant, not only because of his end seat 
in the dock but mainly because of his undisputed intel- 
lectual superiority and cool-headedness. Only on one score 
did his brother defendants fear and distrust him : Ohlen- 
dorf was mathematically honest. And if they were to 
follow his example and admit the statistics on slayings, as 
Ohlendorf unflinchingly conceded he had put ninety- 
thousand to eternal rest, how could they expect exonera- 
tion? 

With flung-back shoulders and the confident voice of 
the architect who might have superintended the construc- 
tion of the Egyptian pyramids, Ohlendorf related from 
the witness-stand, occasionally interrupting his easy flow 
of language by sipping at a glass of water, how, at the 
head of Einsatzgruppe D, he followed the Nazi troops 
through Bessarabia and the Crimean peninsula, earning 
out the genocidal orders of his lord and master, Adolf 
Hitler. 

He did not like to do all this, he explained with the 
air of a conscientious parent who must discipline an 
unruly child. He said it was his duty. And then, pitching 
his voice in a self-pitying tone, he observed : “There is 
nothing worse for people spiritually than to have to shoot 
defenceless populations.” 

But his bold bid for commiseration and vindication 
rebounded from deaf ears so far as cross-examining 
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Prosecutor James E. Heath was concerned. “There is noth- 
ing worse than to be shot either/’ Heath sardonically shot 
back, “when you are defenceless.” 

Ohlendorf, however, was not to be outdone. “I can 
imagine worse things,” he rasped, “for example, to starve.” 
Heath rose from the prosecution table and confronted the 
defendant. With his headphones he seemed even taller 
than six feet. Ohlendorf, wearing the same type of gear, 
became a still more awesome figure in the heated 
exchange. The translated debate crackled into the head- 
phones of every person in the courtroom, the questions 
and answers bouncing back and forth with the speed of 
tennis balls so that the listener became quite oblivious to 
the fact that the principals were shouting at each other in 
different languages. 

Ohlendorf s victims were mainly lews but he killed 
gvpsif' eLo. “On what basis did you kill gypsies?” Heath 
inquired. 

“It is the same as for the Jews,” Ohlendorf replied. 

Since the Na’ds had proclaimed tlu- tlieon of a master 
race, Ileatl. • ow put the whole ironic projection of that 
theory into a one-word question : “Blood?” 

Ohlendorf answered, “I think I can add up from m\ 
own knowledge of European history that the Jews actually 
during wars regularly carried on t spionage service on both 
sides.” 

Heath looked up to me, as if to inquire whether the 
translating machinery was working properly, because he 
was asking about gypsies and Ohlendorf continued to 
talk about Jews. I directed Ohlendorf to the subject of 
Heath’s questioning. With a disparaging gesture of his 
hand, Ohlendorf answered : “There was no difference 
between gvpsies and Jews. At the time the same order 
existed for the Jews. T added the explanation that it is 
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known from European history that the Jews actually 
during all wars carried out espionage service on both 
sides.” 

I reminded the defendant again : “Well, now, what we 
are trying to do is to find out what you are going to say 
about the gypsies, but you still insist on going back to 
the Jews, and Mr Heath is questioning about gypsies. Is 
it also in European history that gypsies always partici- 
pated in political strategy and campaigns?” 

Ohlendorf was pleased to open up the history books. 
“The gypsies in particular. I want to draw your recollec- 
tion to extensive descriptions of the Thirty- Year War by 
Ricardo, Huck and Schiller ” 

Since the Thirty Years’ War was fought in 1618-48, I 
could not help interrupting. “That is going back pretty 
far in order to justify the killing of gvpsics in 1941, isn’t 
it?” 

This suggestion that he was giving a threc-hundred- 
vear motivation to his death-dealing enterprise did not 
ruffle the ex-S.S. Major-General. “I added that as an 
explanation, as such motive might have had a part in this, 
to get at this decision.” 

What was the real purpose behind the killing of Jews 
and gypsies? Ohlendorf was almost annoyed at questions 
of this character. Why, it was a matter of self-defence, he 
explained in the tone of one who is wasting time explain- 
ing that the earth is round. The Jews posed a continuous 
danger for the German occupation troops. Moreover, they 
could some day attack Germany proper, and self-preser- 
vation dictated their destruction before they began an 
aggressive march on Berlin. 

Heath was not impressed with this argument. Assume 
that the Jews in Bessarabia, the Crimea and the Ukraine 
could one day shoulder guns against the Germans, he said; 
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assume that their wives could help them — but what about 
the Jewish children, the gypsy children? Heath thunders 
his question at Ohlendorf. 

Ohlendorf imperturbably replies : “According to orders 
they were to be killed just like their parents.” 

Heath walks away from the witness-stand to control 
his anger at the casualness with which Ohlendorf speaks 
of killing children. Then, turning swiftly on his heel, he 
fires again at the defendant: “Will you explain to the 
Tribunal what conceivable threat to the security of the 
Wehnnacht [armed forces] a child constituted in your 
judgment?” 

Ohlendorf is amazed that Heath still lingers on the 
subject. “I believe I cannot add anything to your previous 
question. I did not have to determine the danger but the 
order contained that all Jews including the children were 
considered to constitute a danger for the security of this 
area.’* 

Heath's vioce rises explosively. “Will you agree that 
there was ah ol lely no rational basis for killing children 
except genocide and the killing of races?” 

The atmosphere of the courtroom fills with the dread of 
some anticipated horrible disclosure. One can adjust to 
the most terrible of scenes, but the purposeful murder of 
innocent children leaves all mankind unbearably hurt and 
terrified. Ohlendorf does not disappoint expectation and, 
as the audience listens in helpless shock, he coldly 
answers : “I believe that it is very simple to explain if one 
starts from the fact that this order did not only try to 
achieve a [temporary] security but also a permanent 
security because for that reason the children were people 
who would grow up and surely, being the children of 

°The defendant Eiwin Schulz also stated : “Jewish women and children 
were, if necessary, to he '.hot as well, in oidei to prevent acts of revenge.” 
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parents who had been killed, they would constitute a 
danger no smaller than that of the parents.” 

Heath stands still to let the shock spend itself and then 
launches into another subject. But the tautness of his 
features clearly reveals that he is still concerned about 
Ohlendorf’s explanation that the children had to be killed 
because otherwise they would grow up to kill the mur- 
derers. It is perfect logic, pure Aristotle, but it is too 
perfect. There has to be a flaw somewhere, so Heath 
returns to the bewitchingly macabre subect: 

“To come back to the question of murder and the 
children of the slaughtered in Russia. I think you have not 
yet answered my question. What conceivable threat to 
the Wehrmacht was offered by the children of gypsies 
and Jews, let’s say under five years of age?” 

• Ohlendorf says lie has already answered that query, 
and so for Heath’s benefit I sum up Ohlendorfs explana- 
tion: “The witness has stated that the reason these 
children under five, under four, under three, down to 
conception I imagine, were killed is that they were a pos- 
sible threat to Germany in the future years. That is his 
answer and he stands on it.” 

But Ohlendorf has not been entirely without heart. 
There was* one feature about massacring the children 
which had grated on his tender sensibilities. Some of his 
men were married and had children. Ohlendorf had five 
of his own. As the executioners looked at the helpless tots 
framed within the sights of their rifles they often thought 
of their little boys and girls at home and sometimes aimed 
badly. Then, the Kommando or platoon leader had to go 
about with revolver or carbine, firing into the screaming 
and writhing creatures on the ground. This was all quite 
unmilitary. Then, also, many of the riflemen missed their 
targets when they had to kill women because they thought 
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of wives, (laughters, sisters and mothers far away. 

Ohlendorf communicated with his friend Eiclimann 
about this, and brought the matter to the attention of the 
Transportation Department (Amt II) which finally pro- 
vided gas vans for the sentimental assassins. These 
vehicles resembled family trailers. Painted windows 
adorned the sides, frescoed curtains seemed to flap in the 
breeze, the image of a flower-pot on the image of a 
window-sill added to the charming deception. ,The attrac- 
tive-looking autocars rolled up to the groups of waiting 
mothers and offspring who were told that they were to be 
taken to their husbands and fathers. Ohlendorf described 
the procedure : “One could not see from the van what 
purpose it had, and the people were told that they were 
being moved, and therefore the\ entered without hesita- 
tion/’ 

Thus, joy fully the women clambered aboard, holding 
by the hand or -in their arms their babies, some laughing, 
some crying, but everyone excited o\er the trip which 
was to take rl em away from hardship and persecution, 
to begin liic, anew in another land by the side and under 
the protection of their strong menfolk u ho, they were told, 
had already gone ahead to prepare the happy way for 
them. 

As soon as the unsuspecting pilgrims entered the vehicle, 
the doors slammed shut, automatically and hermetically. 
The driver tramped on the accelerator: monoxide gas 
streamed into the interior. The women screamed as their 
children toppled to the floor )r succumbed in their arms, 
but before they could rercue them or breathe encourage- 
ment, the deadly vapour had entered their own lungs; and 
soon the moving van had become a travelling mortuary. 
By the time the van reached its destination — a long deep 
ditch outside the town — all the occupants w ere dead. And 
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here they joined the husbands and fathers who had already 
preceded them into the “new land” via the sub-machine 
guns and rifles of that astonishing organisation known as 
the Einsatzgruppen. 

Ohlendorf was asked how long it would take to kill the 
occupants of the gas vans. The ex-general lifted his hand 
to his forehead as if trying to assist the machinery of 
recollection.* It was a detail of which apparently he 
had never made a mental note. At last he lowered 
his hand and said, “As far as I remember, about ten 
minutes.” 

Sometimes there were more demands for the gas vans 
than Ohlendorf could supply but he was equal to every 
emergency. “If there were three requisitions we would 
send the two cars to the two Kommandos who had the 
largest number of prospects. But that was done in a very 
simple, business-like manner.” 

To the Einsatzgruppen, everything was quite business- 
like about these ghastly vehicles of death. Communica- 
tions between the R.S.II.A. and Einsatzgruppen com- 
manders in the field spoke of gas wagons with the 
casualness of correspondence on coal trucks. Nor, in keep- 
ing with the German passion for documentary immortality 
were records lacking on this awesome subject. In the 
innumerable filing cabinets of the R.S.II.A. appeared 
copies of letters, invoices, repair bills, etc., having to do 
with the gas vans. One letter from the Security Police and 
Security Service Ostland dated June 15, 1942, asked for 
the immediate shipment of one five-ton van and twenty 
gas hoses to take the place of some leaky ones in order 
that there might be no delay in the treatment of Jews “in 
a special way”. 

In a letter, dated May 16, 1942, S.S.-Unterstunnfuhrer 
Becker made a practical recommendation with regard to 
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the operation of the lethal device. He said that many of 
the drivers failed to apply the gas properly. “In order to 
come to an end as fast as possible, the driver presses the 
accelerator to the fullest extent. By doing that the persons 
to be executed suffer death from suffocation and not death 
by dozing off as planned. My directions have now proved 
that by correct adjustment of the levers death comes faster 
and the prisoners fall asleep peacefully.” 

In practice, however, it was found that more than 
adjustment of levers was necessary. Instruction was 
needed. Accordingly a school was set up for the murder- 
van drivers. 

The vans themselves were constructed in Berlin and 
driven under their own power to the fields of action. It 
would be interesting to speculate on the thoughts of the 
driver' 1 as they rolled through half of Europe, traversing 
city and country, climbing mountains and penetrating 
plains, travelling over a thousand miles with their gaseous 
guillotines to kill women they had never seen and children 
they could never know. 

While these ghastly vehicles pro\ ided an advantage in 
that they enabled the executioners to kill their victims 
without having to look them in the e\ e, they disappointed 
in another respect. When the execution was accomplished 
by shooting, the job was quickly finished, since the bodies 
fell into the already dug graves. But the gas vans presented 
the job of removing the corpses and burying them. Traces 
of the gas still remained and the mass of tumbled bodies 
produced a problem of its own. The executioners com- 
plained of headaches. As Becker worded the complaint in 
an official report, the unloading process inflicted “immense 
psychological injuries and damage to the health” of the 
unloaders. 

Ohlendorf maintained a pli\ sician on his staff f o treat 
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these psychological injuries” and to supervise the health 
of his men generally'. Occasionally the physician yvas used 
as an expert to determine if the people in the gas vans wen* 
dead before burial, but this precaution was really unneces- 
sary, Ohlendorf said, because he “had a look that the 
people died without any difficulties”. 

Ohlendorf informed the Tribunal that throughout his 
entire Nazi* career he was motivated only by the highest 
of ideals and ethics. This caused Heath to inquire whether 
he regarded Hitler’s order against the Jews and others as 
justified in the realm of morals. “Was it morally right, or 
was it morally wrong?” 

Ohlendorf replied that it yvas not for him to pass on 
Hitler’s intentions. 

“I do not ask you for a judgment of Hitler's morals; I 
ask you for an expression of your own moral conception. 
The question is not yvhether Hitler was moral; but what, 
in your moral judgment, was the charac ter of this order : 
Was it a moral order, or an immoral order?” 

Dauntless and as sure of himself as a Prussian field- 
marshal on parade, Ohlendorf nevertheless perceived that 
a discussion on moral issues could make him appear some- 
thing less than the Spartan, valorous executant of military 
orders which he said it was his duty to obey. Thus he 
repeated that it was not up to him to evaluate the moral 
quality of Hitler’s actions. Heath insisted that the question 
be answered and appealed to the Tribunal. 1 turned to 
Ohlendorf : “When this order was given to you to go out 
to kill, you had to appraise it, instinctively. The soldier 
who goes into battle knows that he must kill, but he under- 
stands that it is a question of battle with an equally armed 
enemy. But you were going out to shoot down defenceless 
people. Now, didn’t the question of the morality of that 
order enter your mind? Let us suppose that the order had 
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been — and I don’t mean any offence in this question — 
suppose the order had been that you kill your sister. Would 
you not have instinctively morally appraised that order 
as to whether it was right or wrong — morally, not politic- 
ally or militarily — but as a matter of humanity, conscience, 
and justice?” 

Ohlendorf moved slightly in the witness-chair. Ilis eyes 
roved about the courtroom; his hand opened and clenched 
convulsively. He was aware that a man who would kill 
his own sister made of himself something less than human. 
On the contrary, if he replied that he would refuse to 
execute such an order he would contradict his assertion 
that he had no choice in obeying his superior’s command. 
Accordingly, he answered obliquely. “I am not in a posi- 
tion, your Honour, to isolate this occurrence from the 
others.’’ 

He sought a parallelism so as not 1o manifest alarm at 
the dilemma the question posed. He related how he saw 
many civilian Germans killed in Allied air raids and then 
declared: “ r am not prepared, or in a position to give 
today a moral judgment about that order.” 

But Heath was not content to leave the subject dangling 
unresolved in mid-air. He pressed the question as to how 
Ohlendorf would respond to a direct order involving an 
obviously difficult assignment. "II you had received an 
order from Adolf Hitler to kill your own flesh and blood, 
would you have executed the order, or not?” 

Ohlendorf parried the thrust. “I consider the question 
frivolous.” But the question >vas far from frivolous for 
him. He actually had a sister, and two brothers, in addi- 
tion to his five children. 

Heath relentlessly pursued the query. “Then I under- 
stand you to say that if one person be imolved in a killing 
order, a moral question arises, but if thousands of human 
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beings are involved, you can see no moral questions; it is 
a matter of numbers?” 

Ohlendorf’s pale features went parchment-white as he 
retorted angrily : “Mr Prosecutor, I think you are the only 
one to understand my answer in this way, that it is not 
a matter of one single person, but from the point of de- 
parture events have happened in history which among 
other things have led to deeds committed in Russia, and 
such an historical process you want me to analyse in a 
moral way. I, however, refuse moral evaluation with good 
reasons as outlined, so far as my own conscience is con- 
cerned.” 

Heath continued and intensified the attack: “Suppose 
you found your sister in Soviet Russia, and your sister were 
included in that category of gypsies — not a Jewess but in 
a gypsy band — and she was brought before \ou fox 
slaughter because of her presence in the gypsy band, what 
would have been your action? She is there in the process 
of history, which you have described.” 

Ohlendorf fought for time as with flashing eyes he sig- 
nalled to his attorney to intervene. Dr Asehenauer, tall, 
dark, and, in his long flowing black robe, looking some- 
what like a Shakespearean actor, rose dramatically and, 
echoing his* client’s defiance, declaimed : “I object to this 
question and I ask that it not be admitted. This is no 
question for cross-examination.” 

The prosecution insisted on a reply. Ohlendorf w ith his 
expressive countenance urged his attorney not to abandon 
his protest. Asehenauer lifted his berobed arm in challenge, 
and turned to the bench. “I ask for a ruling of the Tribunal 
upon my objection.” 

I conferred with my colleagues and we decided the 
defendant should be required to answer. 

I explained to Ohlendorf that the question was of course 
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an extraordinary one and would not be tolerated in a trial 
other than one of this character where the defendant was 
confronted with the unprecedented charge of having 
murdered ninety thousand people. In those circumstances 
the question was relevant because his answer would throw 
a light on his reaction to the Fuhrer-Order. 

Ohlendorf was not convinced he should answer. I ex- 
plained further that he admitted the Fiihrcr-Order called 
for execution of defenceless people. “You will admit that 
in normal times such a proposition would be incredible 
and intolerable, but you claim that the circumstances were 
not normal, and, therefore, what might be accepted only 
with terrified judgment ordinarily, was accepted at that 
time as a normal discharge of duty.” In those circumstances 
I ruled that he should answer and I repeated Heath’s ques- 
tion : “Suppose that in the discharge of this duty you had 
been confronted with the necessity of deciding whether 
to kill, among hundreds of unknown people, one whom you 
knew ver\ well.” 

Ohlendoit t effected onl\ for an instant and then, with 
a contemptuous glance at Heath, which seemed to say 
he was sweeping him aside, he announced to the world 
that under the circumstances described he would indeed 
shoot his sister : “If this demand would have been made 
to me under the same prerequisites, that is, within the 
framewoik of an order, which is absolutely necessary mili- 
tarily, then I would have executed that order.” 

Although Ohlendorf would kill his sister if Hitler ordered 
him to do so, he explained that he had no different feeling 
with regard to shooting others. He bore animosity toward 
no one. “I never hated an opponent or any enemy, and I 
still do not do so today,” he testified, as he lifted his eyes 
to the newspaper reporters in the press-box as if appealing 
to world opinion for confirmation of his moral scruples. 
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He killed Jews and gypsies because of their oflences in 
history, current and past, but he did not hate them. In 
fact, he even suggested that he felt some antipathy to 
Hitler’s order which required him to kill unarmed civilians. 
This prompted the question, “Could you not have, after 
a certain period of time, tried to evade this order by sick- 
ness?” 

He stiffened in the witness-chair as if to emphasise the 
invisible epaulets on his shoulders. Was the presiding 
judge trying to insult him? “I would have betrayed my 
men if I had left this command,” he remarked rather icilv. 
Solicitous about the welfare of his men, he would have had 
no assurance that, if he left, his successor would have mani- 
fested a similar solicitude. And, with a rising voice full 
of pride and moral justification, he added : “Despite every- 
thing, I considered this my dutv and I shall consider it 
today as much more valuable than the cheap applause 
which I could have won if I had at that time betrayed my 
men by simulating illness.” 

Later on, under further examination, Ohlendort admit- 
ted that even before the trial he could foresee that he 
would be asked why he did not hide behind a pretended 
incapacitation in order to avoid doing what he said he 
did not wish to do. Thus, he had prepared his answer. 
However, astute as he was, his sharp brain did not save 
him from a tar more committal answer when he was not 
expecting an incriminating question. II he had really been 
conscientiously disturbed about killing defenceless people, 
there were other ways for him to avoid the murderous 
job without simulating illness. His Einsatzgruppe operated 
in an area within the jurisdiction ot the Eleventh German 
Army, with which he was under orders to co-operate. It 
appears that the army commander did not have too high 
a regard for S.S. officers and, as a consequence, difficulties 
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arose between him and Ohlendorf. Relating the story of 
those difficulties, Ohlendorf said: “I was called to the 
Chief of Staff, Colonel Woehler, and he received me by 
saying that if the collaboration between the army and my- 
self would not improve, he would ask for my dismissal in 
Berlin." 

As lie finished this rather extended narrative, I asked 
him : “Were you so under the command of the army that 
a recommendation from this officer to Berlin could have 
worked the dismissal which he threatened?" 

llis unequivocal answer was : “Immediately, yes." 

And here Ohlendorf exploded his whole defence of 
compulsion. If lie had really recoiled before the prospect 
of ordering execution squads to shoot down innocent 
people, he could have simply declined to co-operate with 
the armv and he would have been on his way home or 
to a diiteifr.it assignment. But this lofty-minded chief chose 
to be humiliated by the army rather than give up his 
coveted command of Einsatzgruppc D and its spectacular 
distinction of achieving ninety thousand murders. He was 
more interest d in being held in high regard by his friend 
and patron, Adolf Eichmann, who occasionally visited him 
in the field, than he was concerned about the death of 
innocent human beings. 

In addition to justifying infanticide on the basis of pre- 
venting future reprisals, Ohlendorf asserted that the Allied 
nations were not without blame in this respect since many 
German children had been killed in Allied air raids. To 
this argument, Heath retorted “Do \ ou attempt to draw 
a moral comparison between the bomber who drops bombs 
hoping that it will not kill children and yourself who shot 
children deliberately? Is that a fair moral comparison?” 

Ohlendorf did not flinch from the question. “I cannot 
imagine that these planes which systematically covered 
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a city that was a fortified city, square metre for square 
metre, with incendiaries and explosive bombs and again 
with phosphorus bombs, and this done from block to block, 
and then as I have seen it in Dresden likewise the squares 
where the civilian population had fled to — that these men 
could possibly hope not to kill . . . civilian population and 
. . . children.” 

Heath copceded the point. “I think there is truth in what 
you say, though I never saw it.” But he emphasised that 
Ohlendorf had given only part of the grim picture. “Does 
it occur to you that when the German Wehrmaeht drove 
into Poland without provocation and when you drove into 
Norway and when you drove into the Low Countries and 
when you crushed France and when you destroyed Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, Greece — when you put Rumania, Bul- 
garia under your heel, and then attempted to destroy the 
Russian State, does it not occur to you that people resisting 
your tyranny stand on a higher moral level when they 
resort to the same horrible cruelties which you initiated 
in order to destroy your tyranny. Answer that please.” 

Ohlendorf did not hesitate to answer. “You will under- 
stand that I look at the events of the war which you re- 
ferred to in a different way than you do.” That was the 
crux of Ohlyndorf s defence : he and the other S.S. men 
differed in their viewpoint from the rest of mankind. 
Ohlendorf refused to see that when war planes bomb a 
city within whose borders are located ammunition plants, 
factories, railroads and telegraph and wireless stations, 
the object is to wreck and destroy these facilities for the 
purpose of crippling the hostile military forces. Of course, 
in such an operation, it inevitably happens that non-mili- 
tary as well as military persons are killed. This is a grave 
but unavoidable corollary of battle action. But the civilians 
are not pin-pointed for extinction. The bomb is aimed at 
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the railroad yards, and houses along the tracks are hit and 
many of their occupants killed. This is entirely different, 
in fact and in law, from an armed force marching up to 
these same railroad tracks, entering those abutting houses, 
dragging out the men, women and children of a particular 
race and shooting them. 

Ohlendorf sneered that anyone who used the atom bomb 
should condemn him for killing helpless citizens. “The fact 
that individual men killed civilians face to face is looked 
upon as terrible and is pictured as specially gruesome 
because the order was clearly given to kill these people. 
I cannot morally evaluate a deed any better, a deed which 
makes it possible, by pushing a button, to kill a much 
larger number of civilians, men, women and children, even 
to hurt them for generations, than those deeds of individual 
people who for the same purpose, namely, to achieve the 
goal of u'C war, must shoot individual persons. I believe 
that the time \ ill come to remove these moral differences 
in executions for the purposes of war. . . .” 

There is no doubt that the invention of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, as well as guided missiles, has added 
preoccupation and worry to the human race, but the atom 
bombs dropped in World War II were still not aimed at 
ethnic groups. Like any other type of aerial bomb, they 
were used to overcome militar\ resistance and hasten 
surrender. 

Thus, as grave a military action as is an air bombard- 
ment, whether it be by conventional or by atomic methods, 
the one and only purpose of the bombing is to effect 
the capitulation of the bombed nation. If the nation surren- 
ders, the bombing ceases and the killing terminates. More- 
over, a city may completely escape bombing by declaring 
itself an open city. But where Einsatzgruppen forces were 
involved, the situation was entirely different. Even if a 
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nation in which Jews lived hauled down its flag, the Jews 
were still killed as individuals. No defendant asserted that 
a German victory over the Allies would have ended the 
Jewish liquidation programme. 

Throughout the entire Einsatzgruppen trial the defence 
did not produce one item of evidence to show how the 
killing of Jews in any wav subdued or abated the military 
strength of the enemy. It was not demonstrated how in- 
discriminate slaughter of unarmed human beings could 
shorten, or help in any way to win, the war for Germany. 
The annihilation of men, women and children branded 
as “inferior” had no bearing on the military issues at all. 

For instance, Ohlendorf justified the killing of Jews in 
Russia on the basis that “the number of Jews in the general 
population in Russia, in relation to their number in the 
higher administration, was very, very small”. He empha- 
sised that in Crimea, “up to 90 per cent of the administra- 
tive and leading authoritative positions were occupied by 
Jews”. Thus, “for us it was obvious that Jewry in Bolshevist 
Russia played a disproportionately important role”. This 
was the identical argument advanced in Germany to strip 
Jews of citizenship and property and inflict a hundred 
other penalties which were not only illegal but barbaric. 
But Ohlendprf assuredly had no duty and certainly no 
right in Russia or elsewhere to equalise, by means of firing 
squads, the number of official positions between Jews and 
non-Jews, even if it were to be assumed — of which, of 
course, he had no precise knowledge — that his statistics 
were correct. 

Many of the defendants said that they were told at 
Pretzsch and in Berlin that “the Jews” supported Bolshev- 
ism, and had to be killed on that account. But it was not 
proved that every Jew espoused Bolshevism, although, 
even if that were true, killing him for his political belief 
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would still be murder. As the Einsatz forces stormed into 
cities, towns and villages, they carried no lists of Jews 
they were to slay. They could not even be sure who were 
Jews. Interpreters accompanied the Kommandos, but it 
was impossible for them to cope with the many languages 
and dialects they encountered. Thus, it cannot be doubted, 
considering the speed with which massacres were organ- 
ised and accomplished, that countless non-Jews were 
killed with the Jews. Operational Situation Report U.S.S.R. 
No. 170, reporting as of February 18, 1942, stated that 
the number of persons executed in Simferopol increased 
to almost 10,000 Jews, about 300 more than the number 
of Jews registered /’ f Author’s italics.) 

If one who was not actually a Jew was listed for exter- 
mination as a Jew, what chance did he have to establish 
his An ail genealogy? Writing on this subject to the 
defendant S.S. -Lieutenant Colouel Eduard Strauch, He\- 
dricli said : 

Many of ' iv Jews listed in your icg»ster are already known 
for contii .dly trying to denv that they belong to the Jewish 
race by all possible and impossible reasons. It is. on the 
whole, in the nature of the matter that half-breeds of the 
first degree in partieiilai try at e\ orv opportunity to deny 
that they are Jews. 

You will agree that in the third year of the war there aie 
matters of more importance for the war effort, and for the 
Security Police and the Security Service as well, than warn- 
ing about the wailing of Jews, making tedious im estigations 
and preventing so many of iny co-woiheis from other and 
much mmc impoitant Lcks. 


E.K. — 11 
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Chapter Nine 


German military discipline has been universally inter- 
preted as the highest expression of undeviating obedience 
to superior orders. It has been said that a German soldier 
must obey orders, even though the heavens fall. The state- 
ment has become legendary. The Einsatzgruppen trial 
established how much this legend is based on fact, and 
much of it is sheer myth. S.S.-Lieutenant-Golonel Willy 
Seibert, deputy to Ohlendorf, relied on the legend, and his 
attorney. Dr Gawlilc, banked on it. Taking the witness- 
stand on his behalf, Seibert briskly described the military 
set-up which absolved him from all responsibility for the 
killings charged to him. Wearing a blue suit with broad pin 
stripes and looking like an overdressed, overpaid floor- 
walker, he expressed great surprise and even a mild indig- 
nation, under the examination of his attorney, that he 
should be required to account for any of the massacres 
conducted by his command. Then, under the cross-exami- 
nation of Assistant Prosecutor Walton, he even went so far 
as to say that he did not know where murder started and 
where murder ended. 

“Colonel, during your studies, particularly your studies 
for the officer’s examination, in vour career in the Army 
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and the S.D., did you ever learn of the recognised rules 
and customs ol war?” 

“Of course.” 

“Have you, in your career, ever heard of the Geneva 
and Hague Conventions?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you not know that Germany was a signatory power 
to both these Conve ntions?” 

“Yes, I knew that.” 

“Also, wasn’t it known to you from \ our studies that 
the killing of civilians in occupied areas without trial is 
considered by international law and the laws of recog- 
nised warfare to be murder?” 

“I cannot iepl\ to that, Mr Piosccutor, because I 
simply don’t know' where murder starts and murder 
ends.” 

Tins answer caused me to wonder whether he actually 
believed that he was safe under the theon of Superior 
Orders, or whether lie had become so inured to blood- 
letting that be >aw no moral or legal distinction between 
the killing ..i battle of an armed foe and the execution of 
an unresisting, unarmed civilian. Since it was the respon- 
sibility of our tribunal to decide upon the facts as well as 
the law, we thus functioned as jury as w'ell as judges. 
Under European continental pioeedure, which wars the' 
only system known to the defendants and their lawyers, 
the presiding judge himself conducts most of the question- 
ing of the accused and witnesses. It therefore devolved 
upon me to question Seibert, at length if necessary, in 
order to ascertain from lrm, to the extent that it was pos- 
sible, just what was his concept of coercion under superior 
orders. I asked him : “Do you intend to have the Tribunal 
understand that you were unable to distinguish between 
murder and lawful killing?” 
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He replied that this was a question he could not answer 
“at the moment”. 

Suppose, I asked him, he saw a half dozen S.S. men kill 
a Jewish child in the Crimea, basing their action on an 
order which had been issued by Hitler. Would he call 
that murder? 

He replied that this would be “killing by order”, and 
therefore, in his opinion, “it is not murder”. 

Attorney Dr Hans Cawlik stepped in to help his client. 

“Witness, do you remember a maxim of a German Kaiser 
concerning the execution of orders bv soldiers?” 

“I don't know whether it was William the First or Wil- 
liam the Second, but anyhow one Kaiser-Emperor, used 
the expression: ‘If the military situation or the entire situ- 
ation makes it necessary, a soldier has to execute an order 
even if he would have to shoot at his own parents.’ ” 

I asked the defendant if he subscribed to that doctrine. 
Much to the surprise of everyone in the courtroom he said 
he could not answer the question. The faces of the other 
defendants in the dock dropped. “Why, you idiot,” they 
seemed to say, “that is our whole case.” 

I suggested to Seibert that he ought to answer the 
question since his own attorney had introduced the sub- 
ject. He nervdusly tugged at a lapel of his coat and began 
throwing distress signals to Dr Gawlik, but the latter 
was obviously as disturbed as the defendant, who now 
found himself in a situation similar to the one which had 
confronted Ohlendorf when he was asked whether he 
would shoot his sister. Seibert, however, did not have 
Ohlendorf’s skill, nor did he boast Ohlendorf’s verbal 
audacity. In addition, he fretted that it was his own at- 
torney who had impaled him on the horns of a dilemma 
which compelled him either to admit he would be in- 
human enough to shoot his own parents or abandon the 
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defence that he had no choice but to obey superior orders. 

“Do you agree with it or not? Do you agree with that 
statement which Dr Gawlik asked you to quote?” 

“Your Honour, I cannot answer this in so isolated a 
manner. If the military situation requires it, or some special 
situation — it can come to that.” 

“Then you agree with the William who issued that state- 
ment?” 

“I don’t want to say that. I only understand it to the 
effect, your Honour, that if regarded by a foreigner 
— the exaggerated importance of an order is conveyed to 
him.” 

“Well, this emperor was a German, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

“William the First, or William the Second?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ana he made this statement?” 

“According to my memory, ves. 

“Well, is anyone authorised to assume that he was telling 
the truth, • .id that he meant what he said?” 

“Your Honour, it cannot have been meant that some- 
body would have found himself in the situation to shoot 
his parents at some time in the near future.” 

“Then the first William or the second did not mean what 
he said?” 

“I cannot say personally what he meant exactly, but in 
my opinion. . . .” 

“Now you toll me what you mean by it. Do you accept 
it or not?” 

“I, myself, regard thh declaration merely for expressing 
to the soldiers what significance an order has to the troops 
and that obedience and discipline are the main ties of a 
fighting unit, and if this tie is loosened then the unit is no 
longer of value.” 
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The other defendants in the dock were looking at one 
another unhappily and incredulously. What was wrong 
with Seibert? their eyes seemed to be asking. 

I asked Seibert again if he regarded Emperor William’s 
statement as binding. 

“I can only understand it so, as I have just said it now, 
your Honour.” 

“Well now,* you have given us a lot of words but you 
haven’t answered the question. Of your own volition you 
quoted this statement. The Court didn’t quote it, it wasn’t 
in the testimony theretofore. Now if you quote something 
you will either have to stand by it or repudiate it. The 
question is very specific. This statement which you have 
quoted is to the effect that in the German Army it is under- 
stood that if the military situation — of whatever nature — 
calls for it, a soldier must shoot his own parents if he is 
ordered to do so. Now do you accept that statement or 
not? You have had enough time to give us an explanation. 
Now give us the answer. Do you accept this or do you 
not accept it as a fact? If the statement is meaningless, if 
it’s just a lot of words thrown together without intention 
of impressing anyone with its veracity , then say' so; but 
if it’s intended to be obeyed, then say so.” 

“In my opinion this declaration was nude in order to 
create an impression.” 

“But not to be obeyed literally?” 

“That depends on the circumstances.” 

“Well, let us suppose a ease where your superior officer 
tells you that the situation is such that the only way you 
can get out of it is for you to shoot your parents. Now 
that’s an order. All right, now, are you going to live up to 
William the First or William the Second, or not?” 

“In this situation it would have to be obeyed, vour 
Honour.” 
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“You would shoot your own parents if the situation re- 
quired it.” 

“In so far as I would have my psychological reaction, 
and 1 do not know whether based on this psychological 
reaction I carry out the order which has to be obeyed or 
whether I subject myself to punishment.” 

“Now you must answer the question. If the military 
situation is such that the only way you can be saved, ac- 
cording to what your officer tells you, is to shoot your 
parents, will you shoot them or not?” 

“I cannot answer such a question, \our Honour, in such 
a short time. That is such a psychological struggle that I 
am not in a position to say yes or no.” 

Gloomily the defendant looked out the window at the 
diminishing light of the dying afternoon. I asked him, 
“Would vou be ready to answer it tomorrow morning?” 

“1 don't know, your Honour.” 

I turned to Dr Gawlik : “We will give him until to- 
morrow morning to think it over. The Tribunal will be 
in recess o >ti! tomorrow morning at nine-thirty.” As the 
defendants tramped out of the courtroom, and the judges 
retired to their chambers, the courtroom and corridors 
burst into a gallery of opinions. Spectators, lawyers, and 
court officers buzzed with predictions, speculations and 
guesses as to what Seibert would say on the following 
morning. Would he be better off by hypothetically slaying 
his mother and father or by outrighllv disgracing his 
lawyer? 

The next morning every seat in the courtroom was taken 
and the overllow visitors lined the walls two or three deep. 
In hotel lobbies, restaurants, and wherever people 
gathered the evening before, the absorbing topic of con- 
versation had been whether Seibert, a professed moral 
disc iple of the Kaiser of old, would be lcnal to his Kaiser 
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of today. One could not tell from Seibert’s expression, as 
he waited in the dock, his eyes ringed red and his features 
pale and drawn, whether the night’s worried deliberation 
had solved his dilemma. When the marshal called his 
name, he started, as if from a trance, and then, almost like 
a somnambulist, slowly advanced to the witness-stand. 
Allowing him time to gain his bearing, I repeated the ques- 
tion of the previous day : “Now, if in accordance with this 
declaration by the Chief of State of the German Empire 
at the time, the military situation made it necessary 
for you, after receiving an order to that effect from a 
superior officer, to shoot your own parents, would you do 
so?” 

He blinked his puffy eves as if to prolong his delibera- 
tions and then scanned the courtroom. Not once, how- 
ever, did he look toward his fellow-defendants who 
obviously were on tenterhooks of anxious anticipation, 
more so than the spectators. Then, taking a deep breath, 
he expelled the words like one who had been hit in the 
chest : “Mr President, I would not do so.” 

The audience broke into excited whispering and 
agitated elbow-prodding. The defendants’ dock heaved a 
collective, heavy grunt of disgust. After rapping with my 
gavel for order, I proceeded to put another question : 
“Suppose the order came down for you to shoot the 
parents of someone else, let us say, a Jew and his W'ife. . . . 
The only thing that is established is that they are Jews. 
. . . The children are standing by and they implore you 
not to shoot their parents. Would you shoot the parents?” 

Seibert now looked at only one person, and his look 
was not a benevolent one. He riveted his eyes on his law- 
yer, who had thrust him into this impossible situation 
where he was now defending the Jews against whom he 
had vowed violent antagonism for life. He clutched at the 
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edge of the witness-box and gasped, “Your Honour, I 
would not shoot these parents.” 

And then, closing the interrogation, I summed up : 
“And, therefore, as a German officer, you now tell the 
Tribunal that if an order were submitted to you, coming 
down the line militarily, to execute two innocent parents 
only because they were Jews, you would refuse to obey 
that order.” 

He replied : “I answered your example affirmatively. I 
said ‘Yes, I could not have obeyed.’” 

Thus, what had begun as a demonstration of the servile 
obedience a German soldier owes to his military superior 
ended in a declaration by the proclaimer of that doctrine 
that he would not only ignore the order of the supreme 
war lord to shoot his own parents, but he would disobey 
an order to shoot anybody else’s parents. He thus con- 
cluded, under his own interpretation of German Military 
Law, that a soldier was not a fettered slave 

It is remarkable how many people believe that a soldier 
is compelled t o do everything his superior officer orders. 
A very simple illustration will show to what absurd 
extreme such a theorv could be carried. Under such a 
doctrine, a sergeant could order the corporal to shoot the 
lieutenant, the lieutenant could direct the sergeant to 
shoot the captain, the captain could command the lieuten- 
ant to shoot the colonel, and in each instance the execu- 
tioner would be blameless. 

If a soldier is required, without inquiry, protest, or com- 
plaint, to put into effect the most patently unjust order, 
his superior officer could order him to shoot himself, and 
the soldier would have to turn his gun on himself, or other- 
wise be shot for disobeying orders! But if a soldier can 
protest against an order (and he certainly can) which 
demands that he take his own life, he can contest an order 
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which requires him to kill, for instance, an obviously 
innocent, harmless child. 

It is true that a soldier’s first duty is to obey, but it 
is also rudimentary common sense that his obedience is 
not that of a mechanical man. He is a reasoning agent. 
The fact that he may not, without incurring substantial 
unfavourable consequences, refuse to drill, salute, exer- 
cise, reconnoitre, or even go into battle, does not mean 
there is no limit to what can be expected of him. To begin 
with, the order requiring implicit obedience must be one 
dealing with a military subject. Thus, an officer may not 
order a soldier to steal for him, or murder for him. And 
what a superior officer may not legally demand of his 
subordinate, the subordinate is not required to perform. 

General J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army at the time, excellently put the matter when 
he said : “Discipline in our army cannot be founded upon 
a mechanical and uninquiring subservience, but instead 
must have as its keynote a respect for the rights and 
responsibilities of the individual.” 

Where a soldier or officer inferior in rank is actually 
coerced into executing an illegal order he will be safe 
from prosecution. No court, by way of illustration, would 
punish a man who, with a loaded pistol at his head, is 
compelled to pull a lethal lever. Nor, indeed, was any 
military person prosecuted in Nuremberg for carrying out 
an order of whose illegal implications he was totally un- 
aware. The trials, where the military was involved, were 
of officers who had every reason to know that what they 
were doing violated laws of war and humanity. No private 
in the ranks of the Einsatzgruppen stood trial in the 
Palace of Justice at Nuremberg. 

The I.M.T., addressing itself to this subject, well said : 
“The true test, which is found in varying degree' in the 
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criminal law of most nations, is not the existence of the 
[superior] order, but whether moral choice was in fact 
possible.” 

Rebecca West, with acidulous wit, approved. “It is 
obvious that if an admiral were ordered by a demented 
First Sea Lord to serve broiled babies in the officers’ mess 
he ought to disobey.” 

When I was on the witness-stand in Beit Ha’am, I testi- 
fied to several instances where men belonging to the 
Einsatzgruppen got themselves disengaged from the 
expedition because thev found they could not go on killing 
civilians in cold blood : “Those who were incapable of 
performing these executions would be released and sent 
home, because they were in the way of others who were 
perfectly ready, willing and able to carrv out Hitler’s 
orders r 1 the extermination ot the Jews.” I produced 
documents in • ibstantiation of this statement. 

I also testified to several conversations I had, after the 
Einsal/.gruppen trial, with General Walter Schellenberg 
who had be' . deputy to General Mueller and had had 
frequent dealings with F.ichinann in connection with the 
Einsatzgruppen. On one occasion Schellenberg told me : 
“The Nazi leaders couldn't be accused of great human 
sympathy, but they were inen of efficiency, and if a man 
couldn’t go along with this type of an order, then he 
should be sent back home. And many were sent back 
home.’ 

Since Eichmann defended his action of knowingly ship- 
ping millions of Jews to their death on the basis of 
superior orders, he decided to deny that he had ever shown 
any initiative even in minor matters because, once he con- 
ceded independence of action, no matter in what insigni- 
ficant connection, he would lav himself open (so he 
undoubtedly reasoned to himself) to the charge th°t he 
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had exercised the same freedom of action in major opera- 
tions. But this kind of a defence fell easily before the 
shattering cross-examination of Attorney-General Haus- 
ner. Mr Hausner asked Eichmann why he subjected in- 
mates of concentration camps to petty hardships in the 
face of the fact that they were soon to die. Eichmann 
denied that he was responsible for hardships. 

“But when you were asked to allow packages and money 
to be sent to them, you personally refused?” 

“I was obeying orders. I could not allow this; it was 
forbidden.” 

“What business was it of yours, a railway clerk, to deal 
with requests that money and packages be sent?” [Eich- 
mann had been insisting that he was only a clerk routing 
the trains to the concentration camps.] 

“Every central authority receives a stream of letters. 
Those dealing with Jews were sent to me and I went to 
my superior for instructions.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that \ou asked Mueller to 
take a decision on such a minor thing as sending a 
package?” 

“Yes, he had to establish a precedent.” 

It was unquestioned that in the entire Nu/.i hierarchy 
Eichmann tvas accepted as an expert (a “referent”) in all 
Jewish matters, so Mr Hausner said to him : “I suppose 
that when you went to Mueller, he sometimes asked your 
advice — for, after all, you were a referent.” 

Eichmann looked around for the escape hatch : “I’ve 
already said that I came to Berlin against my will. And 
when I came, in my first dealings with a central authority 
I was very careful.” 

The escape hatch fell with a thud as Justice Landau 
announced : “You were asked : Didn’t Mueller ever ask 
your opinion?” 
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“I would tell Mueller the contents of letters, and I would 
ask for orders. I did not propose anything.” 

Mr Hausner: “And in all your talks with Mueller you 
never made any suggestions?” 

“I never made any suggestions after the Madagascar 
Plan, not even during the interim period following it.” 

“So you eould have been replaced by a dictaphone. 
Mueller could have dictated a reply and afterwards it 
would be typed up. Do you want us to believe this?” 

“It wasn’t exactly like this. I would summarise the con- 
sents of a file, tell him briefly, and he would indicate the 
outlines of a reply.” 

Justice Landau : “And Mueller never asked the opinion 
of a man who dealt with these matters every day?” 

“Mueller knew me and that I did not take any decisions, 
or make anv suggestions.”" 

It do /eloped, however, by othei testimony, that Mueller 
was so happy with Eichmann’s aggressiveness in pushing 
the extermination programme that he declared if Ger- 
many had he ’ f ' ty Eichmanns, she would not have lost 
the war! 

Eiehmann admitted that the International Military Tri- 
bunal in Nuremberg was justified in sentencing to death 
high officials like Goering, Kaltenbrunner, Ribbentrop, 
Frank and the others because, he said, they initiated 
orders. By this admission Eiehmann practically scuttled 
the force of his argument on “superior orders”, because, 
if this defence was a valid one, then even Goering and 
his Nuremberg co-defendant^ should not have been 
hanged since they received the killing orders originally 
from Hitler. 

°This testimony and other taken hoin the Eiehmann tiial are occasion- 
ally slightly abbreviated for space purposes, but, as lepoited by the 
Jerusalem Post , they adhere faithfully to the intent anti scope of the 
examination. 
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Eiehmann’s situation, with regard to answerability for 
crimes, was no different from that of Goering, Kaltenbrun- 
ner, Ribbentrop and Frank. Professor Franz Six, who had 
been both Eichmann’s superior and colleague in the 
R.S.H.A., testified that “Eichmann’s department occupied 
a special position, and it might be said that Eichmann was 
not subordinate to Mueller, but that his position was 
somewhat close to Mueller’s” [the Gestapo chief]. 

With evidence of this character in the record, it was 
inevitable that Eichmann would get into serious trouble 
in the cross-examination on the subject. When Attorney- 
General Hausncr asked him if the heads of R.S.H.A. had 
to carry out Hitler’s orders, Eichmann replied in the 
affirmative. 

“And you justified the verdict of the Nuremberg Tri- 
bunal against Kaltenbrunner despite the fact that in 
accordance with what you have just said he also oulv 
received orders.” 

“No, he gave orders, in his capacity as a commanding 
general.” 

“But I am asking about Kaltenbrunner ’s role in the 
extermination of the Jews. Did he then receive orders?” 

“No, in this, too, he gave orders.” 

“But you Qannot contradict yourself within a period ol 
five minutes.” 

Whether it was the right answer or not, Eichmann 
hardly ever was at a loss for a reply. He said that Kalten- 
brunner and the others played “first fiddle”. 

But here he stepped into further trouble because the 
President of the Gourt, Justice Landau, observed : “I must 
say that I am surprised to hear this. National Socialist 
Germany was organised on the principle of hierarchy. 
That means that everyone below Hitler received 
orders.” 
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Eichmann replied that “these holders of high office had 
special powers”. 

Justice Landau : “Do you mean to say that within the 
frame of their orders they had wide personal powers of 
discretion?” 

Eichmann replied that they did have such powers of 
discretion, and, by doing so, effectually confirmed the 
prosecution’s thesis that he himself, heading a department, 
had the same powers of discretion as other department 
heads and was therefore amenable to the law as had been 
Goeriug, Kaltcnbrunner, Frank and the others, whose 
conviction in Nuremberg he approved, and who in due 
time were sentenced to hang. 

Although, on the witness-stand, Eichmann constantly 
denied that he had ever exercised any original authority, 
he was not so modest about the power he wielded when 
he talked with a Dutch journalist, Wilhelm Sassen, in 
Argentina in Vdol. To him he related that when Mueller 
was absent and Schellenberg took his place, Eichmann 
used his own pewer of decision and then had Mueller 
approve the .c is ion when he returned. 

Eichmann also said to Sassen : “I am a man who thinks, 
and I cannot do my work blindly, for if I do, I work with- 
out a will. But there arc times when I recognised the need, 
and then I worked with a will and with a vision. So it was 
with the Jews. . . . 

And then there was Dean Gruber who testified that 
Eichmann, in talking with him, always used the first per- 
son “I”. In speaking of what was to be done, he would 
sav : “I will”, “I shall order”, etc. 
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Chapter Ten 


Eichmann maintained that, although he knew that the 
millions whom he loaded into box- and cattle-cars were 
headed for death in the gas chambeis and extermination 
ovens, he was not aware at the time that such an opera- 
tion was illegal. If he did not know this, and if he also did 
not know that it was murder to direct the Einsatzgruppen 
squads to kill with gunfire unarmed men, women and 
children standing helplessly at the edge of deep ditches, 
then he had to be either an idiot or a weak-minded simple- 
ton. But his nimble-minded performance on the witness- 
stand, the records he himself made of how he carried on 
his affairs, the letters he wrote, and the documents he 
prepared, all revealed him to be not an imbecile or moron, 
but a person possessed of a high-grade intelligence. 

Was it possible fox* any S.S. man, with the mentalitx 
above that of a twelve-year-old, not to have realised that 
the Nazi policy on Jews ran counter to established law 
and moral standards of civilisation? One of the earliest 
slogans of the Nazi Party was “Death to the Jewish Dogs”. 
The brown-shirted storm troopers as they paraded the 
streets of Germany always sang the Horst Wessel Hymn, 
shouting the lines : “When Jewish blood spurts from the 
knife, things will be twice as good.” 
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It could not but have been obvious to those who joined 
the Nazi Party in the early days, as did Eichmann and all 
the Einsatzgruppen defendants, that the Party was head- 
ing for an ocean of blood. Those who rode the S S. craft 
in inland waters could have disembarked before the sea 
was reached, but they had no desire to disembark because 
this would have deprived them of a voyage they eagerly 
anticipated. 

From February 1920, when the National Socialist Party 
announced its twenty-five-point programme, with hostility 
to Jews as one of its principal planks, violent anti-Semi- 
tism was always on the active agenda. Mein Kampf, Der 
Stuermer and all other Nazi publications urged action 
against the Jews. The mounting intensity of German anti- 
Semitism exploded in November 1938, in a widespread 
attack on ever) thing Jewish. Synagogues were destuned, 
prominent Jew* were arrested and imprisoned, and 
a collective fine of one thousand million marks was 
imposed. 

Did Eichma in and the Einsatzgruppen defendants not 
kuow of these things? Could they express surprise when 
the campaign of violence finally culminated in the Fiihrcr 
edict of “final solution of the Jewish problem”, which, of 
course, meant phxsical extermination of the Jew’s? 

Suppose that the Fiihrer-Order, instead of decreeing 
the slaughter of Jew's, had called for the killing of all 
grey-eyed people. So long as the iris responded to those 
light rays in the spectrum which make up grey, the pos- 
sessor of such eyes was destined for evil days. Character, 
occupation and health would not influence; religion, poli- 
tics or nationality would not alter; intention, resolution 
and desire could not change the predetermined doom. The 
farmer at his plough, the teacher at her desk, the doctor 
at the bedside, the preacher in his pulpit, the old w or ’an 
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at her knitting, the children playing in the yard, the in- 
fant at its mother’s breast — all would be condemned to 
death if they studied the wondering world through tell- 
tale grey eyes. 

Let us look in on a family whose members, because of 
that unfathomable selection of life’s chemicals and in- 
scrutable mixing in the mystic alembic of time, all have 
grey eyes. Suddenly comes a thunderous knocking and 
the door bursts open. Steel-helmeted troopers storm in 
and with automatic rifles and drawn pistols order the 
dismayed occupants into the street. 

We hear the screams of the terrorised women and 
children, the loud protests of the men, and the wild tramp- 
ing of the invaders’ boots through the house. Wc see the 
overturning of furniture, the smashing into cupboards, 
attics, and wardrobes in the seeking out of the hidden, 
horrified Grey-Eyed. Wc witness the tearful farewells to 
home, the piling into the waiting truck of the pitiful family 
possessions, the bewildered mounting of the doomed 
Grey-Eyes. The truck rumbles forward, stops to pick up 
other Grey-Eyes and still more Grey-E\es in the market 
square, at the corner store, in the parish church. 

This is followed by the wild careening ride into the 
woods where additional Grey-Eyes arc waiting chalk- 
faced and mute, staring at one another. Wc watch the 
unloading of the truck, and hear the guttural command 
to line up. Now the red-mouthed machine rifles are speak- 
ing their leaden sentences from left to right and right to 
left. The villagers are falling, some cut in two, others with 
blood flowing from their mouths and eyes, those grey- 
eyes, pleading for understanding, for an explanation as 
to why ? Why ? Others only wounded still fall into the 
deep ditches. The shooting partv rides away, piteous 
hands uplift from the uncovered grave, we hear a inoan- 
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mg which, at times, decreases to a murmur, then mounts 
to a wail, then ceases entirely. 

Of course, this is all fantastic and incredible, but no 
more fantastic and incredible than what happened cease- 
lessly in the world of the Einsatzgruppen. If one substi- 
tutes the word Jew for Grey-Eyed, the analogy is unas- 
sailable. 

It is to be assumed that if the defendants had been 
suddenly ordered to kill the grey-eyed population they 
would have balked and found no difficulty in branding 
such an order illegal and immoral. If, however, ten years 
before, the Nazi Party programme had denounced all 
grey-eyed people, and ever since then the defendants had 
listened to Hitler vituperating against the Grey-Eyes: if 
they had seen shops smashed and houses destroyed be- 
cause Gre\ -Eyes had worked and lived there; if they had 
learned of Himmlers ordering all Grey-Eyes into concen- 
tration camps; and then had heard speeches wherein the 
mighty chieftains of the S.S. had declared that elimination 
ol the Grey-F cs would enure to the benefit and profit of 
the executants of the annihilating programme — if this 
had happened could we be so certain that the defendants 
would not have carried out a Fiihrer-Order against all 
gre\ -eyed people ? And in that event, would there not 
have been the same defence of superior orders ? 

But the fact that Hitler would have* denounced the 
grey-eyed population and that the ensuing persecution 
would have continued for ten years would not have made' 
the atrocities any more legal than the atrocities per- 
petrated against the Jews. Any orderly person who did 
not have a personal motivation to spur him and a personal 
advantage to be gained from such a persecution would 
acknowledge the illegality and the immorality of the bar- 
barous oppression at once. 
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But it was contended by most of the defendants that it 
was different with the Jews because the Jews were bearers 
of Bolshevism, and as such they constituted a threat to the 
security of the German armies which were fighting Russia. 
Ohlendorf testified that “the representatives of this blood 
[Jewish] showed themselves especially suitable for this 
idea; therefore the carriers of this blood became especially 
suitable representatives of the Bolshevism”. But there was 
no proof that Jewish arteries were particularly equipped 
to accommodate Bolshevik corpuscles. In Germany and 
other countries where the Jews were not charged with 
harbouring Bolshevik ideas the\ were killed just the 
same. 

Nor was there even any far-fetched idea ol historical 
revenge in the Jewish extermination programme. The 
Jews had always been good German citizens and countless 
numbers of them had served in the German Army in her 
various wars. The present distinguished and amiable Israel 
Minister of Justice, Pinhas Rosen, once was an officer in 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s army. 

When the defendant S.S. -Colonel Werner Braune took 
the witness-stand, he made a bold effort to sustain the 
theory of Jcwish-Bolshevik amalgamation. How successful 
he was in this thesis can be gathered from his testimony- 
I asked him, “Did you believe that the vast majority of 
the Jews assisted the Bolshevist cause?” He replied that 
he was “convinced of that”. 

I suggested to him that if the vast majority of the Jews 
supported Bolshevism, this meant that some did not, and 
could he not have conducted investigations before execu- 
tions in order to exclude from death those who did not 
support Bolshevism? 

He said that he did not believe that such investigations 
would be possible “practically and technically”. 
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“If you conclude that the vast majority were in favour 
of Bolshevism, it necessarily follows that only a small 
minority did not approve of Bolshevism, is that right?" 

“Your Honour, a small minority; that might have been 
ten, twenty, thirty per cent.” 

“Well, all right. Let’s say thirty per cent. Thirty per 
cent did not approve of Bolshevism. It would not be un- 
reasonable to come to that conclusion?” 

lie observed that “there were a number of people who 
never cared one way or another”. 

“Well, give us just roughly, the percentage of those who 
did approve of Bolshevism among the Jews and those who 
did not. You say the vast majority did, would you say that 
is seventy per cent?” 

“I cannot give you a percentage, your Honour.” 

“Well, let it remain the majority . The majority then did 
approve oi Bolshevism?” 

“1 am convinced of that, yes.” 

“Well, then, the minority did not.” 

“There is something between pro and anti. Somebody 
can be convinced and fanatical and prepared to fight to 
the bitter end and somebody can approve, but say, ‘I don’t 
want to have anything to do with fighting’, and somebody 
can be indifferent. Somebody can doubt and not be sure 
and somebody can conscientiously oppose it.” 

“Well, let’s group them together just for the purpose of 
discussion. The majority’ approved. Let us say that is sixty 
per cent. That is not quite as strong as a vast majority, 
but it is a majority, sixty per cent. That leaves forty per 
cent who cither did not approve or were indifferent. That 
would be a just way of dividing it, wouldn’t it?” 

“Whether that is right, your Honour, I cannot say, but 
I am prepared to follow an example.” 

“Very well, you say the vast majority — let’s say sixty 
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per cent, to be on the safe side — did actually approve of 
Bolshevism. Then forty per cent — we are speaking of Jews 
all the time — either did not approve or were absolutely 
indifferent one way or the other. Now, when it came to 
executing a group, if you had excluded forty per cent from 
the execution order, would that have caused anv great 
difficulty?” 

“Your Honour, there was no choice for me. I was in a 
war under martial law. I had an order from the supreme 
commander to shoot all Jews for the reasons given to us 
and it was not possible for me except to obey this order 
in war under martial law.” 

“Well, let’s suppose that you had a way of determining 
that forty per cent were not active Communists, couldn’t 
you have found a way not to execute them?” 

“No, your Honour, I must say that this possibility did 
not exist.” 

But can we accept Braune’s answer that “this possibility 
did not exist”? The Einsatz leaders ruled vast territories. 
No ancient Roman emperor had more absolute authority 
over life and death than did these men. If they really had 
not wanted to kill defenceless people, they could, b\ a 
nod of the head, or a wave of the hand, have saved popu- 
lations from annihilation. The sad reality is that the 
Emsatz leaders had no desire not to kill Jews. The Fiihrer- 
Order was welcomed because it imparted what they con- 
sidered a colour of legality to what they wished to do 
because of personal satisfactions and advantages accruing 
to them. The killing of all Jews demonstrated conclusively 
that the Bolshevism argument was a dishonest one, be- 
cause, even according to Braune’s calculations, some of 
the Jews were not Bolshevists. 

In fact, for Braune the killing of Jews was so much a 
matter of routine that, in making up his reports on persons 
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executed, he only mentioned Jews parenthetically. Refer- 
ring to a search for “Communists and other untrustworthy 
elements”, he said that “it was possible during the period 
covered by this report, to apprehend and shoot, for in- 
stance alone in Simferopol besides Jews, more than one 
hundred Communist N.K.W.D. agents and saboteurs”. 
(Author’s italics.) 

Braunc was not unwilling to describe what he had done. 
Our courtroom was equipped with a large wall map of 
Europe and Asia, embracing the area in which the four 
Einsalzgruppen organisations operated. Braune obligingly 
and courteously pointed out on the map various scenes of 
his activities with the ease and detachment of a college 
professor lecturing to a class of students. He reflected the 
confidence of the well-educated man that he was. He had 
obtained his degree of Doctor of Juristic Science when he 
was on<\ iwop.tv-four, and at the age of thirty-two had 
gone into the Emsatzgruppen, where he displayed a high 
sense of ethics in conducting killings. He explained that 
he refused to \st gas vans because he did not think them 
honourable. ‘ m my opinion an execution by shooting is 
more honourable for both parties than the killing by 
means of a gas truck. This is the reason win I refused to 
use the gas truck.” 

Arguing that what he did was proper, Braune never- 
theless said that he had entertained some “inner misgiv- 
ings” about shooting unresisting civilians. However, he 
presented no objective testimony to show that reluctance. 
It he was really acting under compulsion and deplored the 
killings, he would have wanted, whenever the opportunity 
presented itself, to save some hapless Jew, if for no other 
reason than to be enabled, later on, to give substance to 
his contention that he was morally opposed to the Fiihrer- 
Order. I wondered if, at anv time, he had released “some 



defenceless woman or whimpering child of the Jewish 
faith, who was scheduled for execution”? 

“Your Honour, I did not see any whimpering child. I 
said how hard it was for us, and for me, and my men, to 
have this order carried out. . . .” 

“You know that since children were killed, they cer- 
tainly wouldn’t go to their death laughing — since vou 
seem to object; to the phrase whimpering child .” 

He said that he did not object to the phrase, but that 
there were no exceptions. Later on, I returned to the sub- 
ject, thinking that in the meantime he might have recalled 
an exception. “You did not, in complying with that order, 
attempt to salve your conscience by releasing one single 
individual human creature of the Jewish race — man, 
woman or child?” 

He was as constant as a professor of geology. “Your 
Honour, I have already said that I did not search for 
children. I can only say the truth. There were no excep- 
tions, and I did not see any possibility.” 

But the inevitable query recurs : Is this credible ? 
Braune was separated from the bastions on the Rhine by 
mountains, lakes, rivers, forests, vast plains, countless 
cities and millions of people. He would have encountered 
no difficulties in clandestinely taking a bov or girl by the 
hand and leading him or her away from the execution 
pits, if only that he might say in later years, in the event 
Hitler’s boast for a thousand-year Reich should go awry, 
that he did have “inner misgivings” about the Fiihrer- 
Order, and that on one occasion he did save a dirty-faced, 
whimpering child. 

But, like Adolf Eichmann himself, Braune had no inter- 
est in saving Jewish children. In his memoirs dictated in 
Argentina before his capture by Israelis*, Eichmann de- 
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scribed in the following language an Einsatz execution 
near Minsk when 5,000 Jews were shot to death : “When 
1 rode out the next morning, they had already started, so 
I could see only the finish. Although I was wearing a 
leather coat which reached almost to my ankles, it was 
very cold. I watched the last group of Jews undress, down 
to their shirts. They walked the last 100 or 200 yards — they 
were not driven — then they jumped into the pit. . . . Then 
the men of the squad banged away into the pit with their 
rifles and machine pistols. 

“Why did that scene linger so long in my memory? 
Perhaps because I had children myself. And there were 
children in that pit. I saw a woman hold a child of a year 
or two into the air, pleading. At that moment all I wanted 
to say was, ‘Don’t shoot, hand over the child.’ . . .” 

But Eichmann did not say, “Don’t shoot, hand over the 
child.” fie lemained mute and the child was shot. 

In Jerusalem, after having had time to reflect on what 
he had said and done, he changed the denouement of this 
story to read r .s follows: 

“They were shooting into the pit — it was rather a large 
one, so I was told, perhaps four to five times the size of 
this room, perhaps even six or seven times ... I didn’t 
think much about it because I could hardly express any 
thoughts about it — I only saw it and that was quite enough 
— they were shooting into the pit and I saw a woman, her 
arms seemed to be at the back; and then my knees went 
weak and I went away.” 

Giving Eichmann credit for truth in this revised story 
of an episode which he quite voluntarily related the first 
time, and that he went away from the Minsk execution 
with weak knees, it is certain that those knees quickly 
straightened again, because the records conclusively 
show that he never stooped to dam the flow of blood pour- 
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ing through the dike blasted open by the Einsatzgruppen 
guns. 

Though Braune on occasion said he had felt some “inner 
misgivings” about the Fiihrer-Order and the massacres he 
conducted under its aegis, he never made any effort to be 
relieved of his assignment. Since he was under Ohlendorf’s 
immediate command and admitted that he was on friendly 
terms with Ohlendorf, I suggested he might have said to 
Ohlendorf : “It is very difficult for me to execute this order. 
Can't you do something to save me from it? Can't you put 
me on some other assignment?” 

Braune frowned at the idea. “I believe Ilerr Ohlendorf 
would have considered me a shirker if I had done this 
and he would not have had the slightest understanding in 
spite of our good relation.” 

“Well, then, you were more afraid of being considered 
a coward than to take the chance in asking him to relieve' 
you from this task which you found so onerous and dis- 
tasteful?” 

“No, your Honour. I was convinced that there would be 
no point in it, and that Herr Ohlendorf would not have 
been able to do anything.” 

But Braune did not need to fear being called a “shirker” 
since Ohlendorf had testified that “I had sufficient occa- 
sion to see how many of my Gruppe did not agree to this 
order in their inner opinion. Thus, I forbade the participa- 
tion in these executions on the part of some of these men, 
and I sent some back to Germany.” 

Moreover, Braune’s biographical sketch introduced at 
the trial revealed that where he had reason to oppose 
orders he did so. Affidavits submitted by his attorney 
showed that when Braune served in Norway he bitterly 
opposed the Reich Commissioner Terboven by cancelling 
his orders, condemning large-scale operations, releasing 
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hostages and freeing the Norwegian State Minister Ger- 
hardsen. And yet, in spite of this opposition, Braune was 
not shot or even disciplined. Was Braune more humani- 
tarian in Norway than in Russia? The answer to that ques- 
tion is in the negative. He opposed Terboven because, as 
one witness specifically slated, Braune “did not expect the 
slightest success from such measures, and saw in them 
only the danger of antagonising the Norwegian population 
more and more against German policy and the danger of 
increasing their spirit of resistance”. 

But with the Jews it was different. There was no one to 
take up their cause and, therefore, there was nothing to 
fear in killing them. 

The jewel of consistency which glittered as Colonel 
Braune held it aloft did not lose any of its lustre or gleam 
as it passed into the hands of S.S. -Lieutenant-Colonel 
Adolph Ott, another defendant, who, when he was asked 
if he had ever released a Jew, replied : ‘7 believe in such 
matters there is only one thing, namely, consistency. 
Either I must shoot them all whom I capture or I have to 
release them all.” 

In Februan 1942, Ott took over the command of Son- 
derkommando 7 b in Einsalzgruppe B at Bryansk, on the 
Desna River, some 220 miles from Moscow, and remained 
in that area, upholding the integrity of the Fiihrcr-Order, 
until January 1943, during which period he conducted 
from eighty to one hundred executions. In justifying these 
killings he said that the subjects of the executions de- 
served death since they were either partisans or saboteurs, 
lie knew this to be true because he questioned them be- 
fore he shot them. I inquired what he did if it developed 
that a Jewish prisoner had not committed any crime. Was 
he shot? 



He seemed surprised at the question. Why, of course, 
he was shot, he replied. 

Pausing a moment to get over my astonishment, I put 
the obvious follow-up query : “What was the necessity of 
the investigation if the result was that he always would 
be shot? What was the reason for wasting all this time on 
a man you were going to shoot anyway?” 

But Ott was not as much a spendthrift of time as might 
at first seem apparent. He interrogated his prisoners in 
order to obtain information which could lead to the ap- 
prehension and execution of others ! 

But what if a prisoner refused to give information about 
others? He was shot just the same. 

“Some of them refused to talk?” 

“That is so.” 

“And they were shot just the same?” 

“They had to be shot if they were Jews.” 

The real truth was now emerging. “Well, then, you did 
shoot some Jews because they were Jews?” 

'1 have already said, your Honour, every Jew who was 
apprehended had to be shot. Never mind whether he was 
a perpetrator or not.” 

Ott was even more specific. “1 told my Sub-Kommando 
leaders that Jews after they are seized and do not belong 
to any partisan movement or sabotage organisation must 
be shot on the basis of the Fiihrer-Order.” 

However, it must not be assumed that Ott was wholly 
inconsiderate of prisoners. He related : “In June 1942, 
without having received an order to do so, I opened an 
internment camp in Orel. In my opinion people ought 
not to be shot right away for comparatively small mis- 
deeds. For this reason I put them in this internment camp, 
in which the people had to work. I determined the length 
of time that these people should remain in the camp on 
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the basis of examination and investigations of the indivi- 
dual cases which were made by my Kommando. It 
happened too that people were released.” 

Ott’s magnanimity in this concession was probably even 
greater than he intended to express. His nobility of soul 
manifested itself not in the fact that he said “people ought 
not to be shot right away for comparatively small mis- 
deeds”, but in his assertion that it “happened too”, that is, 
it even happened that some people were not shot 1 

Whether one who executes an order acts willingly or 
under compulsion can best be determined by the manner 
in which he proceeds to put it into ('fleet. The defendant 
S.S.-Lieutcnant-Colonel Eduard Strauch could hardly 
have been accused of lacking sympathy for the Fiihrer- 
Order. 

Straiuh was in interesting figure. On the day of the 
ariaignment he provided drama for the audience and excit- 
ing copy for newspapermen. As Judge Dixon asked him : 
“Eduard St nr eh, are you represented by counsel before 
this Tribunal t' he uttered a shriek and toppled to the 
floor in an epileptic seizure. He was taken out by court 
attendants. It apparently occurred to him later that he 
could use this temporary or periodic incapacitation as 
evidence of insanity. A medical board, however, exam- 
ined him and reported “that the defendant, Eduard 
Strauch, except for brief periods preceding, during, and 
succeeding epileptic seizures, is capable of understanding 
the proceedings against him and of taking adequate part 
in the direction and presentation of his defence.” 

The resourcefulness which prompted him to feign 
mental unbalance had its prototype in the ingenuity which 
enabled him to devise clever methods whereby his Ein- 
satzkommando 2, of Einsatzgruppe A, could kill over fifty 
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thousand Jews in a matter of several months. So as to avoid 
the possibility of opposition from, or rioting among, his 
victims, he would loudly announce to the truck drivers, 
whose vehicles were filled with Jews, that they were to 
drive to varying destinations, thus conveying the impres- 
sion to the passengers that they were to be taken to differ- 
ent places for resettlement. Previously, however, Strauch 
would have (instructed the drivers to proceed to a single 
rendezvous — the mortuary ditch in the woods. 

Anyone who so put his heart into his work could 
scarcely honestly say that he disliked it. One day he even 
invaded the office of his superior, the General Commis- 
sioner of White Ruthenia, seized scvenlv Jews and spirited 
them away for prompt execution. A grim commentary on 
this piece of business lies in the fact that Strauch almost 
got into trouble over it. The General Commissioner com- 
plained to headquarters, not because Strauch had killed 
seventy innocent human beings but because a subordinate 
had dared to come into his office and shoot “his” Jews 
icithout telling him about it! 

Strauch said that whatever he did, he did for the 
“cause”. Thus he resented the fact that there should have 
been criticism because, before the Jews were shot, he had 
their dental -gold fillings removed. “I emphasised,” he 
growled, “that I could not understand how German men 
could quarrel because of a few Jews. I was again and 
again faced with the fact that my men and I were re- 
proached for barbarism and sadism, whereas I did nothing 
but my duty. Even the fact that expert physicians had 
removed in a proper way the gold fillings from the teeth 
of Jews who were designated for special treatment had 
been made the topic of conversation.” The charge of 
sadism against this S.S. -chief could hardly be dismissed 
lightly. Two scars which slashed across the left cheek of 
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his skull’s face like stiletto tracings accentuated the sin- 
ister aspects of this born killer. 

It would happen at an occasional execution that a brave 
prisoner would spit at his executioners as he was being 
led to his waiting grave. It was quite enjoyable then for 
a man like Strauch to spit back with a sub-machine gun, 
the fire bursting forth from a muzzle which never turned 
on its operator. What a satisfaction for the killer then to 
see the spitter falling headlong into a hole. And then the 
piling of the earth; the inordinate contentment of burying 
Hitler’s enemy. This was victory, this was triumph, this 
is what the Fiihrer asked for — called for in his speeches 
urging the S.S., the glorious S.S., on to greater victories 
and greater glories. Imbued with this kind of septic frenzy 
it was natural that Strauch would voice the observation 
that consideration for the Jews was “softness and humani- 
tarian daydreaming”, and that it was unthinkable that a 
German should listen to Mendelssohn’s music; and that 
to hearken to Offenbach’s Talcs of Hoffman revealed a 
woeful ignore icc of National Socialistic ideals. 

In his attitude toward music composed by Jews, Strauch 
may have been inspired by an incident in the life of Adolf 
Eiehmann who, when only a private in the S.S., beat up 
two Bavarians for placing Jewish phonograph records. 
This was another wav in which Eiehmann revealed to his 
S.S. superiors, in the early days, his “expert knowledge 
on Jewish affairs”. 

When Strauch, with a palpably exaggerated dragging 
of feet, first propelled his way to the witness-stand, he 
responded to the questions with irrelevant answers and 
volunteered statements which gave clear evidence, even 
to a medically untrained ear, of an ordered disorder and a 
patterned absence of pattern, all undoubtedly aimed at 
achieving an adjudication of mental, and therefore, crim- 
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inal irresponsibility. But one day he became so absorbed 
in the narrative of his exploits that he completely forgot 
his pose. His eyes gleamed with the remembered glory of 
his past Einsatz days and with obvious self-satisfaction he 
told of sixty to ninety executions he had personally at- 
tended, and recalled watching women and children lining 
up to be shot. Then, with a quick calcination, he stated 
that as nearly as he could remember the number of per- 
sons he had killed totalled seventeen thousand. 



Chapter Eleven 


Next to Ohi.endorf, Paul Blobel was perhaps the defen- 
dant who excited the most notice among the visitors, who 
numbered not only Nuremberg residents but travellers 
Irom all parts of the world. Nuremberg from late 1945 to 
1948 was a Mecca for historians, writers, dramatists, jour- 
nalists and diplomats who recognised in the proceedings 
unfolding in the Palace of Justice the serious attempt 
being made to establish international responsibility to law 
by individual', a.> well as nations. While Ohlendorf ar- 
rested attention because of his good looks, Blobel drew 
awed glances for the opposite reason. As he sat in the 
front row in the defendants’ dock his square red beard 
jutted out ahead like the prow of a piratical ship com- 
manded by himself. Ilis blood-shot eyes glared with the 
penetrating intensity of a wild animal at bay. It was hard 
to believe that this ferocious-looking creature was once 
an architect handling weapons no more lethal than a slide- 
rule and coloured pencils. 

The Einsatzgruppen reports showed that Sonderkom- 
mando 4a, which Blobel commanded from January 1941, 
to June 1942, killed over sixty thousand persons. His at- 
torney, Dr Willi Heim, was indignant over these reports 
and claimed they were not accurate. The truth of he 
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matter was, he said, that Blobel could not have been re- 
sponsible for the killing of more than fifteen thousand ! 

As Blobel strode from the defendants’ dock to the wit- 
ness-stand, he seemed to change in aspect from a villain 
of the sea to a mountaineer guerrilla chieftain. Encased in 
a large military jacket with four enormous flapped pockets 
and numerous buttons, which somehow suggested bando- 
leers bulging 'with cartridges, he fired his answers as if 
from an automatic rifle. His whole expression shouted that 
it was absurd he should be charged with crime. He was 
fighting a war, the reports were wrong; he did not kill as 
many people as they charged him with. Moreover, all f'ases 
were investigated before executions took place. And then 
he asserted that he committed no crime since his shootings 
were authorised by international law. 

When Prosecutor Horlik-IIochwald asked him : “Did 
you not have anv moral scruples about carrying out 
executions — that is, did you regard the carrying out of 
these executions as in agreement with international law 
and in agreement with humanitarian impulses?” his beard 
bristled with the resentment of one who has just listened 
to a preposterous as well as insulting question. 

Why, the executions of “agents, partisans, saboteurs, 
suspicious people, indulging in espionage and sabotage, 
and those who were of a detrimental effect to the German 
Army,” he stridently rejoined, “were, in my opinion, com- 
pletely in accordance with the Hague Convention.” 

He did not stop to name any article of the Convention 
which authorised the killing of “suspicious people”. Nor 
did he manifest the slightest awareness of the terrible 
reality that killing on mere suspicion is the very essence 
of first-degree murder. Othello will wash for many an aeon 
in “steep-down gulfs of liquid fire” before he will be 
cleansed of the guilt of strangling Desdemona. 
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When his attorney asked him if he had any moral 
scruples against the execution of women and children, 
Blobel replied that he did not, because “every spy and 
saboteur knew what he had to expect when he was ar- 
rested”. He did not specify in what manner women and 
children were spies and saboteurs. 

Another explanation he offered for executions was that 
they were in the nature of reprisals. lie believed that the 
killing of ten of the enemy for one German soldier “mur- 
dered” was not disproportionate because “other countries 
also carried out reprisal measures, and have given orders 
for such reprisals, about one to two hundred according to 
the well-known order of General Eisenhower”. 

Surprised to hear this statement, I asked : “You say 
there was a well-known order of General Eisenhower that 
two hundred were to be executed to one?” 

Testily he leplied: “All the German people know, your 
Honour, that an order was given by General Eisenhower 
that for every one American who was killed, two hundred 
Germans wcr*. to be shot.” The defendant had become a 
prosecutor. 

The courtroom was filled with people, many of them 
obviously German. I swept my hand from left to right to 
encompass the entire audience. “In this courtroom there 
must be, undoubtedly, many Germans. Can you point out 
one who knew of this order which you have just stated?” 

The bearded accuser sat rigidly in his chair and made 
no answer. I inquired of Blobel’s attorney if he knew of 
such an order. Bowing low, his robe scraping the floor. 
Dr Heim said : “No, vour Honour.” 

I asked the defendant whether he had personal know- 
ledge of the order, and when he said that he had not read 
it himself, I inquired if any attorney in the courtroom 
knew about the order. To this question, he answered in 
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the affirmative. I directed my glance at the score of law- 
yers sitting at the defence tables and at the several lawyers 
at the prosecution table. “Does any attorney here know 
about the order, yes or no?” 

Blobel shot out, “Yes.” 

“Which one?” 

“Dr lleim, for example, read about it.” 

“Dr Heim has already denied knowing about any such 
order. Mention the next person.” 

“I don’t know the other gentlemen as well. I said I pre- 
sume that people knew it.” 

He suggested that perhaps Ohlendorf was acquainted 
with the order, but Ohlendorf was now allowing himself 
one of his rare smiles. He hated Blobel because he re- 
garded him as a liar and enjoyed seeing him, as he told 
others later, “stewing in his own juice”. 

To my question as to whether he could point to one 
defendant “who can state that lie saw this announcement”, 
Blobel replied : “I’d have to ask each one individually.” 

I faced the dock : “The Tribunal will direct a question 
to all of the defendants. The witness has stated — of course, 
you have heard what he just stated — that an order was 
issued bv General Eisenhower that for every Allied soldier 
killed, two hundred Germans would be killed. . . . Did any 
of the defendants here in this court ever see such an 
announcement? If anv one did, he will please raise his 
hand.” 

Passing up Ohlendorf, Blobel turned the fiercely burn- 
ing candle-power of his e> es on the defendants, one after 
another, seeking by sheer ocular strength to lift one hand 
out of the two score available to confirm his utterance. 
But not a finger lifted or turned. The whole defendants’ 
dock had turned to stone. I waited for a minute or two 
and then addressed the glowering Blobel : “No defendant 
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has raised his hand, so now we come back to your original 
statement, that all of Germany knew of this announce- 
ment. Do you want to withdraw that statement?” 

The bold and haughty beard had drooped to its owner’s 
chest. The flaunting moustache had also wilted. Through 
the whiskery jungle came a mumble: “Under those cir- 
cumstances, I have to beg your pardon.” 

Blobel was the evil genius of the notorious Kiev mas- 
sacre. Sometime in September 1941, the Jews of that city 
were instructed to appear in the public square on the 29th 
of that month with all their belongings, since they were 
to be “resettled”. They responded in multitudes, eager to 
rid themselves of a city bewildered and reeling under the 
battering fist of war. A long procession of trucks rolled up 
to haul them to the “resettlement” area, where they were 
immediately taken before the execution rifles. Never had 
Blobel as an architect planned and executed a building 
project so efficiently as he did this razing of human lives. 
The victims were spared long delavs, the anguish of doubt, 
the inconver ici.ces of lack of shelter and food, and worry 
as to what might happen to their propertv and valuables. 

So expertly did the ex-builder organise the truck service, 
the firing squads, and the burial teams that at the end of 
the second day 33,771 persons had been killed and en- 
tombed. And in the meantime every item of the “resettled” 
people’s property had been gathered and catalogued, not 
only with governmental survey proficiency, but with the 
supreme virtue of charity dominating all. The official 
report stated that “Money, valuables, underwear and 
clothing were secured and placed partly at the disposal 
of the N.S.V. (Nazi Party Public Welfare Organisation) for 
use of the racial Germans, partly given to the city adminis- 
tration for use of the needy population.” 

But with his charitable instincts gratified, Blobel was 
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still not entirely content, for the report informs us further : 
“The Jews who were not yet apprehended as well as those 
who gradually returned from their flight again to the city 
were in each case treated accordingly.” 

In Zhitomir, some eighty-five miles from Kiev, and then 
on his return to Kiev, Blobel continued his intensive drive 
on behalf of charity. The clothes taken from his victims 
in these latter*operations required the service of numerous 
auto-cars. A report dated November 12, 1941, announced 
that “137 trucks full of clothes, made available in connec- 
tion with the campaign against Jews at Zhitomir and Kiev, 
were put at the disposal of the N.S.V.”. 

Blobel willingly described just how he conducted execu- 
tions. He related how he divided his extermination unit 
into shooting squads of thirty men each, after the long 
ditches had been dug. “Out of the total number of the 
persons designated for the execution, fifteen men were led 
in each case to the brink of the mass grave where they 
had to kneel down, their faces turned towards the grave. 
When the men were ready for the execution one of inv 
leaders who was in charge of this execution squad gave 
the order to shoot. Since they were kneeling on the brink 
of the mass grave, the victims fell, as a rule, at once into 
the mass gravd. 

“I have always used rather large execution squads, since 
I declined to use men who were specialists for shots in 
the neck (Genickschussspezialisten). Each squad shot for 
about one hour and was then replaced. The persons who 
still had to be shot were assembled near the place of the 
execution, and were guarded by members of those squads, 
which at the moment did not take part in the executions.” 

I must confess that I did not easily adjust to the con- 
templation of this vast and calloused extermination of 
human life, but finally came the time when I could ask 
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questions on the frightful details of executions without a 
hesitant voice or any visible emotion. And so I asked 
Blobel if he attached any type of marker or sign to the 
victims in order to guide the aim of the riflemen. If my 
voice was firm, Blobel’s was as steady as a howitzer as he 
replied that the men of his unit were expert shots. 

Nevertheless, I had misgivings, so I went on : “Striking 
a vital spot in the body requires a very steady hand, a 
very good eye and perfect control of the nervous system. 
Would you say that all these riflemen were so well-trained 
that they could bring home their shot to a vital spot m 
the victim’s body at all times?” 

An audible shudder ran through the spectators in the 
courtroom for they could visualise as well as I could the 
possibility that a person only slightly wounded could be 
buried alive. But Blobel said it was impossible. “After each 
firing order, when the shots were addressed, somebody 
looked at the victims, because the victims were then put 
into the grave when they did not fall into the grave them- 
selves, and ' hese tasks were in the field of tasks of the men 
of the individual Kommandos. The edge of the grave had 
to be cleaned, for instance. Two men who had spades 
dealt with this. They had to clean it up and then the next 
group was led there.” 

I still worried about the possibility of a conscious 
person seeing the coffin lid of earth closing over him. 
“Since this was all done rapidly, might it not be possible 
that a victim would be buried, even though not actually 
dead?” 

“No, that is quite impossible, \ our Honour.” 

“You exclude that possibility?” 

“Yes, for the simple reason that if it was ascertained 
that the shots which had been aimed at the head had not 
actually hit the head, one of the men of the firing quad 
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was called in, who fired again [with rifle] from a distance 
of three to four paces. He shot again and thus it was 
made absolutely certain that the person concerned was 
dead." 

A slight noise at the foot of the bench caused me to 
look down. The girl reporter, who was recording the testi- 
mony, held a convulsive hand to her mouth, smothering 
a gasp, while the other moved over her notebook. Perhaps 
she pictured, as I did, the blood-curdling scene of the 
headhunter bearing down on his helpless, frozen-eved 
prey, and firing at three paces. 

Although Blobel asserted that he acted legally at all 
times, he was concerned about the evidence he left of 
his executions. So also were Himmler, Mueller and Eicli- 
mann back in Berlin because it was not too certain now 
that Germany could hold the terrain taken from Russia. 
The long graves spoke too clearly of mass murder. Blobel 
was called back to Eichmann’s headquarters at 116 Kurfiir 
stenstrasse where he was given orders signed bv Mueller to 
erase evidence of the killings, by opening the* graves and 
burning the corpses. The burning process was not too suc- 
cessful, so Blobel resorted to dynamiting. 

Rudolf Hoess, commandant of the Auschwitz Concen- 
tration Camp, -co-operated with Blobel in the operation 
and reported that “the ashes, ground to dust in a bone 
mill, were thrown in the vast forests around”. 

Despite these attempts to dissolve the ghosts which 
could rise to haunt him, Blobel was boastful of his bloodv 
handiwork. A witness, Albert Hartel, called by Blobel him- 
self, testified to being with the red-bearded defendant in 
Kiev in March 1942. One day Blobel took him into the 
country to show him around. Suddenly Hartel became 
frightened, he recalled, by the fact that the earth was 
heaving beneath their feet. Under questioning by Dr 
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Heim, BlobcTs own lawyer, Hartel explained : 'There were 
some kind of eruptions, a kind of explosion, and I asked 
Blobel what it was, and he said: ‘Here my Jews are 
buried/” Just as a wild-game hunter might proudly point 
to a tiger he had bagged in the jungle. 

Blobel, decadent and drunkard though he was, still 
strove to hold his head high. When Prosecutor Horlik- 
Hochwald, reading aloud from a document which con- 
tained Blobel’s name, asked him if his name was Paul 
Blobel, he proudly declared : ‘My name is Hermann 
Wilhelm Paul Blobel.” 

It is not strange that Eichmann, who had his own fond- 
ness for the bottle, enjo\cd Blobel’s companionship and 
admired his work. When Eichmann visited Blobel in the 
field he invariably took along with him a supply of schnaps 
to consume with one of his most capable executioners. 
Eichmaiin so appreciated Blobcl’s technical abilities that 
he occasionally invited him to Berlin to speak before his 
Cestapo staff of specialists. In one lecture, delivered in 
November 19.2, Blobel spellbound his audience with a 
grisly, graphic account of his experiences in opening 
graves and cremating executed Jews. 

Regardless of their mode of procedure, the executioners 
commended themselves on the magnanimous methods 
they observed in accomplishing their missions. Defendant 
after defendant emphasised to the Tribunal that the re- 
quirements of militariness and humaneness were fastidi- 
ously complied with in all killing parties. Of course, occa- 
sionally, as Otto Ohlendorf described it, “the manner in 
which the executions were carried out caused excitement 
and disobedience among the victims, so that the Kom- 
mandos were forced to restore order by means of violence”, 
that is to sav, the victims were beaten. 
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The defendant S.S.-Brigadier-General Erwin Schulz also 
assured us that “ useless tortures'" were avoided. 

How did the people destined to die react to their fate 
once they became aware of its irrevocable finality? Ac- 
cording to Blobel, most of them were silent. Some of the 
prisoners, who were to be shot in the back, turned around 
at that last moment and bravely faced the riflemen, but 
still they said nothing. The executioners could not under- 
stand this muteness — but what did they expect these pitc 
ous mortals to say? What words could be found to speak 
of this unspeakable assault on humanity, this monstrous 
violence upon the dignity of life and being? The helpless 
doomed were silent. There was nothing for them to sav. 

When Blobel commented rather disparagingly on this 
silence, I asked him : “You mean they resigned themselves 
easily to what was awaiting them?” 

He replied: “Yes, that was the case. That was the case 
with these people. Human life was not as valuable as it 
was with us. Tliev did not care so much They did not 
know their own human value.” 

I winced at this self-satisfied and grim companson of 
life values. 

“In other words, they went to their deaths quite hap- 
pily?” 

“I would not say that they were happv. Thev knew 
what was going to happen to them. Of course, they were 
told what was going to happen to them, and thev were 
resigned to their fate, and that is the strange thing about 
these people in the East.” 

“And did that make the job easier for you, the fact that 
they did not resist?” 

“In any case the guards never met any resistance or, at 
least, not in Sokal. Everything went very quietly. It took 
time, of course, and I must sa\ that our men who took 
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part in these executions suffered more from nervous ex- 
haustion than those who had to be shot.” 

“In other words, your pity was more for the men who 
had to shoot than for the victims?” 

“Our men had to be cared for.” 

. . And you felt very sorry for them?” 

“Yes, these people (the riflemen) experienced a lot 
psychologically.” 

It is easy to understand, after a panoramic view of this 
necromantic titan’s bouts with blood and graves, why the 
defendant Eugen Steimlc, who served in the same Einsatz- 
gruppe with Blobel, in commenting on personages he had 
known in that organisation, summed up Blobel as “Blood- 
hound, brutal, without inhibitions, unpopular”. 

If there ever was an understatement worthy of recording 
it is that 1 c’t word. Still, Blobel was able to convince him- 
self that he was not the lowest person on earth. In the final 
days of the war, when he knew he faced capture and trial 
for his crimes, he conjured up a hatred for his drinking 
partner Eichmarm, whom he blamed for his shameful fall 
from everything that was decent in life. As he lay in the 
gutter of complete moral irresponsibility he determined 
to rise at least an inch so as to be higher than Eichmann. 
With Nazi armies surrendering right and left and isolated 
units fleeing from the hotly pursuing Allies, Eichmann and 
Blobel came by chance upon one another in Kaltenbrun- 
ner’s headquarters in Salzburg. Eichmann advanced 
eagerly to greet Blobel with plans on how they should 
pool their resources for a successful escape. Blobel cut him 
dead and went on his way alone — to an eventual capture 
and a subsequent hanging. 
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Chapter Twelve 


Natty S.S. -Brigadier-General Erich Naumann aflected a 
short, bright-tan military jacket in the courtroom. With 
regular features and an excellent military bearing, he must 
have struck an impressive figure as, arrayed in general’s 
uniform, with gleaming boots and a shining sword, he led 
his columns to the execution grounds, all to the glory ol 
Adolf Hitler and the purification of the Aryan world. 

From Smolensk, Russia, he had sent to Eiehmann the 
leports which we had before us, one of them stating that 
during November 1941, his Einsatzgruppe B had killed 
17,256 Jews, sixteen of them children in a children’s home. 
Another report spoke of executions between March 6th 
and 30th, 1942, numbering thousands of persons. Although 
some of the deaths in this report were labelled as punish- 
ment for “theft”, “attempted murder”, “sabotage” and “spy- 
ing”, most of them were listed simply under the designa- 
tion of “Jews”, “gypsies”, or “membership in the Com- 
munist Party”. Naumann acknowledged that his Einsatz- 
gruppe possessed two or three gas vans which "were used 
to exterminate human beings”. 

Here a little diversion may be in order regarding Eich- 
mann’s direction and supervision over the Einsatzgruppen, 
as brought out through Naumann’s activities. At the Eich- 
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mann trial I testified to the fact that Schcllenbcrg, as head 
of Department VI of the R.S.II.A., had been involved in 
a project entitled “Operation Zeppelin”, the purpose of 
which was to get Russian prisoners-of-war to spy on fellow- 
Russians. Some of these Russian spies were later them- 
selves executed by the Germans, the actual shooting being 
done by men from Einsatzgruppc B, headed by this same 
Brigadier-General Naumann. I pointed out in my testi- 
mony that in this operation Schellenberg “worked hand in 
glove with A.M.T. IV, the Gestapo, and because of that 
association, aside from the usual routine office camaraderie 
between individuals in the same organisation, Schellenberg 
came into contact with Eichmann, who of course was 
heading B4 in the Gestapo”. It was because of this associa- 
tion, in addition to Schellenberg’s officiating for Mueller 
when lb' l itter was absent, that Schellenberg acquired 
intimate knowledge of Eichmann’s work. Schellenberg 
related to me in Nuremberg, and I so testified in Jerusalem, 
that “Eichmann as chief of that part of the R.S.II.A. which 
dealt with Jc vs, supervised and directed the activities of 
the Einsatzgruppen in the extermination of Jews". 

Naumann, like Braune and Ott, subscribed to the "no 
exception” rule. When he took the stand in his defence, 
and I asked him if he thought that “in order to win the 
war it was necessary to kill hundreds of thousands of 
defenceless people, men, women and children, unarmed,” 
he replied unhcsitantly in the affirmative. 

Later, however, he probably felt that he had committed 
himself too far and withdrew to the sheltering statement 
that he did entertain some misgivings about the Fiihrer- 
Order. I now naturally assumed that he was conceding it 
was wrong to kill blameless populations, especially women 
and children, and accordingly asked him if that wa so. 
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But he replied, as a wave of surprise rippled through the 
Nuremberg courtroom attentive with spectators and news- 
papermen from many countries : “Not wrong, your Hon- 
our, because I was given the authority to do so, because 
there was a Ftihrer decree.” 

However, still later, his answers again began to drift 
towards definite acknowledgment of evil in the Fiihrer- 
Order, and J consequently put the question : “Therefore, 
you thought there was something wrong about it, some- 
thing morally wrong?” But, again, unexpectedly, he re- 
plied: “No.” 

“You saw nothing wrong in mowing down these defence- 
less men and these helpless women and children? You saw 
nothing morally wrong in that?” 

“Not unjust, your Honour.” 

Since there was no doubt about Naumann’s paiticipa- 
tion in the killings attributed to him and his unit, the onlv 
question left for us to resolve was whether he shot down 
the thousands listed in the reports because he whole- 
heartedly approved of the Fiihrer-Order, in which event 
his guilt would be established conclusively, or whether 
he was compelled, against his will, to conduct executions, 
in which case the verdict would favour him. Thus, it was 
vital to the decision of the Tribunal that we know if 
Naumann perceived any illegality in the Fiihier-Order. 
To a question directed towards getting an answer on this 
specific point, he replied : “Your Honour, I know that my 
yes or no will be very decisive and I do not hesitate to 
answer.” 

But he did hestitate, and in the heavy silence which 
followed I sought to relieve the tension by explaining that 
all we wanted was the truth. He either thought the order 
was right or it was wrong. Which was it ? “There is cer- 
tainly no disposition to coerce you to give one answer or 
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the other.” I pointed out the extraordinariness of the fact 
that under the Fiihrer-Order people were shot down with- 
out opportunity to defend themselves or even to protest. 
“Now you either agreed with this order or you did not 
agree with it.” 

His voice vibrant, he replied : “Yes, your Honour, I did 
agree with it.” 

But as soon as these words left him, he seemed to regret 
having uttered them. He looked fixedly ahead as if realis- 
ing that here at Nuremberg he was standing at the cross- 
roads of world-reckoning. The muscles of his throat visibly 
tightened as I assumed he was preparing to say that his 
conscience had bothered him and that he did entertain 
qualms about executing an order whose savage scope 
might have shocked the feelings of even a cannibal king. 
But still he wavered. He apparently could not bring him- 
self to jepudiaie the man who had made him a general 
with the greatest power that can be bestowed on any 
mortal, that of issuing unappealable decrees of death. He 
withdrew to d.c . .imparts of his original decision that he 
approved of tne Fiihrer-Order. 

Wanting to make certain that this was his well-con- 
sidered conclusion, I asked : “And then you had no reluc- 
tance about putting it into effect because vou agreed with 
it?” 

His fingers played a tattoo on the ledge of the witness- 
box; he blinked several times. A sense of moral guilt was 
now perhaps suggesting an answer which would show to 
the world that he was not without honour. “I have already 
said that I had misgivings, it was with reluctance and it 
was a fight between duty and conscience and the realisa- 
tion that this measure was necessary in order to fight 
Bolshevism.” 

I was, of course, aware, as he had himself said, that his 
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answers could be decisive. Accordingly, I wanted him to 
take all the time he needed in which to reflect fully on 
what he had done and how he would account for what 
he had done. “Then you did not agree with the Fiihrer- 
Ordcr completely? Let me point out to you, witness, that 
when a soldier goes into battle, he has no misgivings. He 
is going in to fight. He knows that his opponent is armed. 
He knows that he is fighting for his country and he may 
kill. Further, afterwards, if he comes out alive, he goes 
home and he sleeps tranquilly at night; he has no mis- 
givings, no regrets. On the contrary he may be enthu- 
siastic over the combat he waged. But here you say you 
did have some misgivings; you did entertain some reluc- 
tance, so. therefore — ” and here I paused, while the whole 
world seemed to pause with me. The defendant sat as still 
and quiet as the bronze hour-glass attached to the wall. 
Equal!) the whole courtroom settled into the stillness of 
statuary. Sunlight streaming through the windows cast on 
the floor distorted shadows of the human tableau; it fell 
on the witness-chair and brightened Naumann’s military 
jacket until it shone like burnished armour. Time seemed 
to stop. 

Clearing m\ throat to complete m\ statement, I started 
at my own voice : “So therefore, I ask you whether or not 
you did not believe at the time that there was something 
wrong with the order.” 

Again there was silence. Outwardlv Naumann was as 
still as the bronze hour-glass, but inwardly, undoubtcdlv, 
the pendulum of deliberation pitched in alternating deci- 
sion. Which did he prefer: To stand high in the estima- 
tion of his Fiihrer, even though he was dead? Or to seek 
the respect of the world, thousands of whose guiltless 
inhabitants he had slaughtered? He turned slightly in the 
chair so that he could face me directly. He straightened 
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out the wrinkles in his jacket, and in a modified, respect- 
ful voice he answered: “No, your Honour, I considered 
the decree to be right, because it was part of our aim of 
the war and therefore it was necessary.” 

So that there could be no doubt about his decision, I 
pointed out the interpretation we could take from his 
words. “Then the Tribunal will accept from your answer 
that you saw nothing wrong with the order, even though 
it did involve the killing of defenceless human beings. 
That is what we draw from vour answer.” 

He nodded in affirmation: “Yes, your Honour.” And as 
he stalked back to the prisoners’ enclosure, one could 
almost imagine his doing it to the Wagnerian strains of 
Gotlcrdammerung. 

The altitude of S.S. -Colonel Walter Blumc was a little 
differe.it from that of General Naumann. lie said that he 
obeyed the Fuhrer-Order because he was compelled to 
do so although actually it filled him with revulsion. How- 
ever, despit' di„> supposed revulsion, he told us he urged 
upon his men the reasonableness of the order. With a scar 
which began at the left corner of his mouth and extended 
halfwav across his cheek, it seemed, as he testified, that 
his speaking outlet had had to he enlarged by surgical 
operation so that he could make speeches to his Sonder- 
kornmando 7a which did its part in wiping out wdrat one 
of his reports declared to be “racialh completely inferior 
elements”. 

It was not difficult to visualise Blumc, with his slanting 
forehead and elongated mouth, as he stood before his men 
ordering them to load and cock their rifles and then sten- 
torianlv addressing them in the following language, which 
he repeated in Court: “As such it is no job for German 
men and soldiers to shoot defenceless people, bui the 
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Fiihrer has ordered these shootings because he is con- 
vinced that these men otherwise would shoot at us as 
partisans or would shoot at our comrades, and our women 
and children were also to he protected if we undertake 
this execution.” 

Blume also explained from the witness-stand : “This we 
would have to remember when we carried out this order.” 
But he did, not remember to say that the men, women, 
and children he ordered killed had not committed any 
crime or shot at anybody. He only remembered that the 
Fiihrer had said these people “would shoot” at them, their 
women and children — a thousand and more miles away. 
In other words, the Jews were to be killed because of the 
possibility they might at an unknown time in the unknown 
future be of some danger to the Fiihrer and the execu- 
tioners. Blume said he made this speech to ease the feel- 
ings of his men, but what he was really doing was 
convincing them how proper and justifiable it was to kill 
innocent and helpless human creatures. If he had actually 
believed the order to be unjust, conscience would at least 
have restrained him from falsely defending it on the 
basis of justice and reasonableness. Ilis exhortations prob- 
ably persuaded his men into the enthusiastic accomplish- 
ment of other executions which might otherw ise have been 
avoided entirely or less completely fulfilled. 

Evidently foreseeing that the proposition might be pul 
to him that if he regarded the Fiihrer-Ordcr as unjust he 
could have avoided it by simply sending in a false report, 
he volunteered a refutation to the unspoken charge. “A 
false report did not occur to me. I would have considered 
it unworthy of myself.” And then he added as an after- 
thought: “Apart from this my personal attitude about 
giving a false report, it would have been discovered very 
soon and it would have brought the same results as an 
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open refusal to obey, namely, my sentence to death.” 

Of course, if the latter alternative were the more prob- 
able of realisation, there would be, on the basis of self- 
preservation, justification for Blume’s refusal to misreport. 
However, since he offered two contradictory excuses, I 
asked which of the two motivated him to kill rather than 
to falsify. Ho replied : 

“Your Honour, today I cannot exactly put myself in a 
situation, which one of these two thoughts dominated at 
the time, but they were both very close and both faced 
me barring a way out.” 

I insisted on an answer : “But those two reasons can’t 
be reconciled. It is like a person who must decide whether 
to steal a hundred dollars or not and a conflict arises in 
his mind : ‘If I steal this money I am being dishonest and 
I would not be true to mvself; it is not correct, it is not 
moral- -that o' one mason. And then, for the second 
reason, I may get caught and they might send me to jail.’ 
But here the second reason completely nullified the first 
because in t 1 • k.ttcr case he was not debating the problem 
morally; he was concerned only with the fear that he 
might ‘be caught’.” 

Blume seemed offended with the illustration. He 
squared his shoulders; he was a man — and he declared 
with emphasis that “the feeling that a false report was 
unworthy of me induced me not to take such a way out”. 

Thus, he found it more manly to kill people he knew 
to be without fault than to tell a lie to his superiors in 
Berlin — several civilisations away. 

This presents an interesting subject for reflection. The 
man who must choose between honour with sacrifice and 
dishonour without sacrifice would prefer naturally not to 
be forced into choosing between such alternatives. But 
no one can be assured, in the complexities of life, tfc it he 
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will not be required to make momentous decisions. Blume 
had the choice between the physical fact of murder and 
the abstract concept of equivocation. He had to decide 
which was more honourable : to write up a report stating 
that five hundred men, women and children had been 
killed although they still lived, or to take these helpless 
human creatures out into the woods, shoot them down 
pitilessly arid (ling them into graves with the possibility 
that some of them might still be alive. 

One defendant stated that to have disobeyed orders 
would have meant a betrayal of his people. Did he really 
mean that the German people, had they known, would 
have approved of this unrestrained butchery? The masses 
ot the home-loving German people, more content to have 
a little garden in which to grow a plant or two than a 
promise of vast lands beyond the horizon, now got to 
learn, through the Nuremberg trials, how they were be- 
trayed by their supposed champions. IIow much inhu- 
manity, how much oppression, how much of innocent 
blood has been shed throughout history in the name of 
the “People”, whose only desire is to be allowed to live 
at peace with their neighbours, unharrassed by restless, 
ambitious and greedy chieftains so determined to lead 
them to rich'es and glory — over a precipice. 

Blume was very solicitous about the health of his men. 
After a spell of executions he would take them out into 
the country by the shores of a beautiful lake where they 
found diversion and recreation. He testified: “They were 
particularly grateful for this. We started every day with 
sports. In the evenings I had songs sung at the campfire.” 

But there were no songs sung in the thousands of homes 
he had emptied of father, mother and babies. For Blume, 
there was only one home and that was his own, to which 
ho expected to return, crowned with laurel wreaths which 
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hi* would place at the feet of the man to whom he had 
entrusted his conscience and who represented for him the 
law of the world. When Blume spoke of an incident where 
he had executed three men because they had urged some 
farmers not to bring in a harvest for the Nazi invaders, 
Mr Ferencz asked : “Are you familiar with the rules of 
war ?” 

“In this case I acted by carrying out the Fiihrer-Order 
which decreed that saboteurs and functionaries were to 
be shot. 

“Did you regard a person who told a farmer not to assist 
the Nazi invaders as a saboteur — only because he refused 
to help the Nazis — as worthy of the death sentence which 
you invoked ?" 

<i\r n 

les. 

“Are \ nu familiar with the rules ot war?” 

“I alreadv stated that for me the directive was the 
Fiihrer-Order. That was my war law.” 

Blume stated that lie “admired”, “adored”, and “wor- 
shipped" I T i lei because what Ilitlei did was right. Ilis 
ideas of what constituted right may be gathered from 
some of his answers regarding Hitler's invasion of neutral 
countries. 

“You believe that it was proper to make war on Norway, 
which had not declared war on Germans ? 

“Your Honour, I can only repeat that at the lime it was 
explained to us quite clearly and we believed this.” 

“You believed it was proper ?” 

“Because we believed. . . . We would be first this way.” 

“Well, regardless of what was told von, you believed it 
was proper to invade Norway ?” 

“Only because of whal I was told.” 

“You believed it to be proper in v iew' of what had been 
told you ?” 



“Yes.” 

“And you believed it was proper to invade Denmark 
and Holland and Luxembourg?” 

“All this was connected with the statement that we had 
to carry out this in order to avoid that they attack us.” 

“Well, you believe that it was proper ?” 

“From that point of view, yes.” 

“You believed it was proper to invade Greece ?” 

“At the time there were differences already.” 

“But you believed it was proper. That is the only thing 
I want to find out.” 

“Yes, your Honour.” 

“You believe it was proper to invade Yugoslavia and 
Belgium ?” 

“Yes, we were told at the time.” 

“Now, do you justify all those invasions today? Do \ou 
think today that it was proper to have invaded all these 
countries?” 

“Your Honour, I have no possibility to studv history 
here.” 

“Do you believe today it was proper to invade Norwav, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg and the other 
countries ?” 

“I can’t reply to this, your Honour.” 

Blume fc'lt that Adolf Hitler “had a great mission for 
the German people”. It did not matter to him what this 
mission might mean to the rest of mankind. With all other 
members of the Nazi Party he voluntarily took the Fiihrer- 
oath: I vow inviolable fidelily to Adolf Hitler, I von 
absolute obedience to him and to the leaders he designates 
for me. By this absolute submission of his will to that ol 
Hitler, Blume wiped out the defence of superior orders. 
When anyone willingly abdicates all independent thinking 
and tenders himself as putty into the hands of another, he 
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cannot complain if he is punished for the crimes plotted 
and planned by the other with whom he stands inviolably 
in agreement. For let it be said once and for ever that 
Hitler with all his cunning and unmitigated evil would 
have remained as innocuous as a rambling crank if he did 
not have the Blumes, the Blobels, the Braunes and the 
Bibersteins to do his bidding — to mention only the B’s. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


When I first studied the defendants in the dock, after 
ascertaining the crimes with which they stood charged, I 
was astonished to learn that most of them had had a for- 
mal education. This naturally was shocking to me because 
one ordinarily associates brutal crimes with uneducated 
brutes, but it was more than shocking to discover among 
these intellectual vagrants one who not only held the 
exalted degree of Ph.D., but who had occupied the chair 
of Political Science at the renowned Universih of Berlin. 
The academic career of this person, Franz Six, was, in 
fact, outstanding. He studied at the Realschulc, graduated 
from the classical school at Mannheim, and then matri- 
culated at the University of Heidelberg, where he special- 
ised in sociology and political science, receiving the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. He then taught at the University 
of Konigsberg, becoming there Dozent in the faculty of 
law and political science, and later attaining the venia 
legendi at the University of Leipzig. At the University of 
Berlin he was recognised as the Dean of the Faculty for 
Foreign Countries. 

By some strange process of inversion, however, Profes- 
sor Franz Six seemed to have become less professorial - 
looking with each scholarly cubit added to his bulky and 
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towering frame. One might even say he looked more 
bibulous than bibliophile. An exaggerated slouch seemed 
to emphasise the disorder of his rumpled suit and to sug- 
gest a snobbish glint to the glasses perched not too solidly 
on his pedagogical nose. All this, however, did not deter 
Ilimmler from making Franz Six a brigadier-general in 
the S.S. 

In spite of Six’s early collegiate preoccupations, he 
found time in those days to roam the streets with the 
brown-shirted Nazi hotheads and in 1930 he became a 
full-fledged member of the Nazi Party. lie then graduated 
into the murderous S.D. and, by another strange inverse 
process, became the superior officer of the later-to-be 
supreme executioner of all time, Adolf Eichmann. It was 
Six who recommended Eichmann’s appointment to the 
Scientific Museum for Jewish Affairs and it was he who 
helped make irrangements for Eichmann’s trip to Pales- 
tine in 1937. 

Admired and respected as were scholastic achievements 
in the Nazi \ arid, a rhinoceros skin meant more than a 
sheepskin, so that Eichmann, through sheer demonstration 
of anti-Semitic brutality, w ent ahead of Six and eventually 
became the teacher and Franz Six, although still brutal 
in his own specific way, retrograded to the status of pupil. 

In making preparations for the Einsatzgruppcn expedi- 
tion, Eichmann, grateful for the start given to him by his 
former teacher, and thoroughly aware of Six’s technical 
proficiencies in anti-Semitism, recommended him to Hey- 
drieh to lead the so-called Vorkommando Moscow, which, 
like all the other Kommandos, was committed to the exter- 
mination of Jews. 

When Six took the witness-stand, however, he denied 
that he or his unit had anything to do with executions, 
even though the reports in our hands showed that h'- unit 
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had zestfully carried out the fateful Fuhrer-Order. Six 
maintained that the principal function of his Vorkom- 
mando was to collect documents and archives, but even 
if this were true, that fact would not exclude participation 
in executions. Hitler had ordered the liquidation of all 
political functionaries. The lists of such persons were to 
be found among the “documents and archives” that Six 
collected which, when obtained, were turned over to the 
firing squads. 

Six maintained that his interest in Jews was purely 
scientific. The nature of this scientific interest can be 
gathered from a speech made by him in April 1944, in 
Krummhuebel at a session of consultants on the Jewish 
question, an excerpt from which read : “The physical 
elimination of Eastern Jewry would deprive Jewry of its 
biological reserves. . . . The Jewish question must be 
solved not only in Germany but also internation alls .” 

In spite of this exhortation to Semitic annihilation, Six 
testified that he was a very tolerant man. Settling back 
in the witness-chair with the air of a man whose education 
is too broad and profound to permit of the littleness of 
racial prejudice, he explained whv it was impossible for 
him to be an anti-Semite. Why, two of his very best 
teachers, when he was working on his doctor’s thesis, were 
Jews. He said that he not only had great respect for those 
two Jews but regarded them as friends. ITe had often 
visited them at their homes and even after he had left the 
university he had corresponded with one of them. I asked 
him what was his attitude towards these two Jews when 
the Nazi storm of violence broke over their heads. He 
shrugged his heavy shoulders : “I regarded it in any case 
as highly unpleasant that these people were concerned in 
new laws and regulations.” 

But he thought that the Jews had really not suffered 
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greatly. When it was suggested to him that millions of 
Jews had been persecuted, he jerked his head forward in 
quizzical challenge. “What do you mean by persecution?” 

llis question was answered : “Now, Professor Six, a man 
who has been a dean of a university and a professor and 
a journalist and a newspaperman and a general and a 
soldier — with all of your experience, for you to ask what 
is meant by persecution seems a little trifling. You know 
it means irom personal insult up to deliberate killings. 
Now, that is what is meant by persecution. It ran the 
whole* gamut from the simplest kind of an insult to the 
last solemn crime oi killing defenceless people and bury- 
ing them in unmarked graves. That is the definition of 
persecution. Did you feel offended when all the Jews were 
persecuted ?” 

Aft'** ►his explanation, he said that he thought it was a 
‘shame and a scandal” that Jewish synagogues should 
have been destroyed by fire, but he detected nothing 
improper about the executions pei formed under the 
Fiihrer-Ordc i 

Like* David taking Goliath’s measure, the short Ben- 
jamin Ferencz looked up at the tall Six and, with scorn 
edging his voice, asked : “You stated when you learned of 
the burning of the synagogues, as a German it struck you 
as a shame and a scandal. I am asking you as a German 
did it strike you as a shame and a scandal when you 
learned of the murder of defenceless people ?” 

Six shook off the question with the equivocating “it 
depends on circumstances ’. 

But Ferencz was not to be shaken oft. lie insisted on a 
definite reply. Six demurred; Ferencz repeated the ques- 
tion; Six was annoyed, but finally his big pedagogic brain 
swung into action : “The fact that synagogues actually 
burned and that no steps were taken to prevent this, I 
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regarded as a shame, as a German and as a human being; 
but I cannot regard an order as a shame. It is, after all, 
the contents of an order, but not the order itself. I cannot 
say that an order is a scandal. If the Chief of State issues 
an order, I can only regard it as a human being, and I am 
prepared to regard and to judge it as a human being, but 
I cannot say that an order is a scandal, an order by the 
Chief of State.” 

With this answer, Six stripped away his own veneer of 
education and culture and stood revealed in all his primi- 
tive prejudices. Although years had passed since the 
Fiihrer-Order was promulgated; although the whole world 
stood aghast at the crimes laid at Hitler’s door; although 
Germany lay in wrack and ruin as the result ot Hitler’s 
absolutism; although Six and his co-defendants were 
charged with offences which could merit the death sen- 
tence — in spite of all this, he still refused to acknowledge 
that Hitler’s order to kill innocent Jews was “a shame and 
a scandal”. 

His answer so astounded me that I fell the need of a 
confirmation. Accordingly I asked him if he did not con- 
sider the execution of Jews also “a shame and a scandal”. 

He replied : “Must I answer this question ?” 

I said: “If you don’t want to answer, the Tribunal will 
have to assume that you don’t want to make a comparison 
between the destruction of an inanimate conglomeration 
of stone, brick and mortar, and pulsing live human beings. 
You are indicted and you voluntarily take the stand. No 
defendant is compelled to take the stand if he does not 
wish to, but once he takes the stand, he is subject to cross- 
examination and then, if he volunteers statements, cer- 
tainly those statements are open to inquiry.” 

Mr Ferencz now put the question again: “When you 
learned of the execution of Tews as a result of the Hitler 



Order, did you regard it as a shame and a scandal?” 

This time Six was willing to concede that it was wrong 
to kill women and children, but he would not go the whole 
way and admit the same about defenceless men because 
the killing of the defenceless men, he said, was “the 
expression of the Fiihrer-Order”. 

Although, while on the witness-stand. Six could not 
testify to any specific act of kindness he had ever mani- 
fested toward Jews, he submitted a deposition at the 
Eiehmann trial in which he said : “If I wanted to get an 
unusual favour for the go'od of the Jews, I would not go 
to Eiclimann, for he was an outstanding representative 
of the opposition. I would go first to the Foreign Ministry, 
or to Schellenbcrg. Exceptions could be worked out with 
Schcllenbcrg.” 

To this statement Eiehmann made the* acerbic com- 
ment . rliis ; s a strange statement from a man who was 
so outspoken against the Jews in 1944. . . 

Thus, Six olaimed he helped the Jews, and Eiehmann 
testified that in was never an anti-Semite. Nevertheless, 
six million jews perished beneath the wheels of the jug- 
gernaut whose momentum was never stayed or slackened 
because of brakes applied by the Eichmanns and the Sixes. 

S.S.-CoIonel Martin Sandberger also believed that the 
Fiihrer-Order was legal since Hitler was the “supreme and 
unrestricted legislator”. Sandberger commanded Sonder- 
kommando 1a, of Einsatzgruppe A, in Esthonia and also 
served as commander of Secu r itv Police and S.D. in that 
country for a total of twenty-six months. During that 
period synagogues were destroyed, Jews were executed 
and pogroms were incited, but Sandberger denied that he 
ever committed an illegality. The most he did was to 
imprison Jews for their own security, he said. What hap- 
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pened to them after imprisonment can be gathered from 
a report dated October 15, 1941 : “At present a camp is 
being constructed in Harku in which all Esthonian Jews 
are to be assembled so that Esthonia will be free of Jews 
in a short while.” 

Round-faced and juvenile-looking (he was thirty-six 
years of age) Sandberger conveyed the impression of 
someone telling tall stories at a crowded bar. Nor did the 
tales he related dissipate that impression. He testified, for 
instance, that he never permitted an execution which had 
not been preceded by investigation and trial. He said he 
established a court system of inquiry, appeal, review, and 
re-review which involved three different courts, made up 
of twelve persons, including himself. 

If there had been the slightest semblance of a trial for 
the persons executed under his orders, it would not have 
been difficult to present evidence to support the assertion. 
The Nuremberg defence lawyers were given the utmost 
freedom to gather evidence in any country, clime, or 
habitat, but not one witness appeared, not one document 
was presented, to support Sandberger’s story. Apart from 
the lack of evidence to substantiate his assertion, it would 
be absurd to expect that there could have been so elabor- 
ate a court procedure to protect the very people scheduled 
for summary extermination under the precise order which 
gave Sandberger authority to act at all. 

He told us of one case where he ordered eight hundred 
to nine hundred Jews into an internment camp in 
Esthonia. Since internment was usually the first step 
towards execution, I asked him if he investigated before 
ordering internments. His answers illustrate rather 
graphically Sandberger’s ideas about investigations. 

“Did you investigate the cases of any of these eight 
hundred to nine hundred Jews ?” 
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“Yes.” 

“How many? ” 

“I cannot give you the number.” 

“Why can’t you give us the number? 

“I cannot remember this figure.” 

“Well, was it five hundred ?” 

“If I must give an estimate, it may be about eighty to 
one hundred.” 

“Why didn’t you examine the other eight hundred, or 
seven hundred? Do you think it was fair to examine only 
eighty to one hundred and not examine the rest? Is that 
your idea of justice ?” 

Sandberger was a lawyer. lie was trained to think fast. 
He said he had two reasons why he did not examine all 
the internees. “One reason is that Stahlecker had urgently 
ordered a general internment, and I could not evade this.” 
(He n *c. told us the second reason.) 

“Why did >uii evade it for the eighty to one hundred 
you did examine ?” 

“Then' the investigations took place in connec- 
tion with c r cases which were investigated, namely 
Estlionian Communists, with whom these Jewish cases 
were connected; and, therefore, interrogations had to take 
place.” 

This was fast thinking but he did not look ahead far 
enough. 

“Did you examine these eighty yourself?” 

“/ personally took no investigations myself .” 

On another occasion Sandberger said that in Pskov he 
herded four hundred and fifty Jews into a concentration 
camp for their own protection, feeling quite confident, he 
remarked, that the Fuhrer-Order would soon be revoked. 
The Jews later fell before firing squads. Sandberger 
explained that this was not his fault. The execution 
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••ccurretl without his knowledge and while he was awav. 

This explanation was reduced to shreds under Prosecu- 
tor John Glancey's relentless cross-examination. 

"You collected these men in the camps ?” 

“Yes, I gave the order ” 

“You knew that at some future time they could expect 
nothing but death?” 

“I was hoping that Hitler would withdraw the order or 
change it.” 

“You knew that the probability, bordering on certainty, 
was that they would he shot after being collected ?” 

“I knew that there was the possibility, yes.” 

"In fact, almost a certainty; isn’t that right ?” 

“It was probable.” 

There was another occasion when he was absent and 


more Jews were shot. Again he pleaded ignorance, but he 
did not caution the executioner not to do it again. 

“In this conversation which you had with him, did you 
or did you not say to him : 1 don’t want you to do this 
again/?” 

“No, I didn’t tell him.” 

Sandberger’s “work” was not hidden beneath the bushel 
of unapprcciation. The citation recommending him for 
promotion for his “assignment in the East” proclaimed that 
“he is distinguished by his great industry and better than 
average intensity in his work”. 


S.S. -Brigadier General Erwin Schulz could have been a 
bank vice-president chosen to persuade wealthy depositors 
into making large investments in the bank’s business. 
Dignified of demeanour, grey-haired and urbane, cour- 
teous in speech and manner, he seemed misplaced in the 
dock sitting between the martial-looking General Nau- 
mann and the self-satisfied Professor Six. lie was appar- 
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ently just as courteous and considerate on the execution 
grounds commanding Einsatzkommando 5 in Einsatz- 
gruppe C, because he performed his executions, he said, 
in a serious and dignified manner”. He was the officer, 
as previously stated, who insisted there be no ‘useless 
torture”. He divided his Kommando into three platoons. 
“The first platoon was placed face to face with the persons 
about to be executed, and about three men each aimed 
at each person to be shot.” With a keen sense of delicacy. 
General Schulz would avert his head as the rifles were 
aimed. Then, after the volley had been fired, he would 
turn around and see that “all persons were lying on the 
ground”. 

Schulz said that he was trained in the art of nobility 
because he taught the subject of chivalry at school. 

He said that he never killed Jews simply because they 
were J„ws Admitting that he did kill Jews in an action at 
Lemberg, Poland, he explained that that action was in 
the nature of a reprisal because, befoic his arrival there, 
five thousand demons had been killed In Jewish officials 
and inhabitai s”. lie said that “participants and suspected 
persons were arrested” and that an order from Hitler 
required that “guilty persons or even strongly suspected 
persons be shot”. 

In summing up the case against Schulz at the end of the 
trial, Deputy Chief Counsel Janies M. McIIaney devast- 
ated Schulz’s argument that the Lemberg action was a 
reprisal action. “Schulz must have known, and undoubt- 
edly knew, that the German occupation forces had no 
right or reason for the carrying out of reprisals for the 
killing of Poles and Ukrainians which had taken place 
before this occupation. These Poles and Ukrainians who 
were the alleged victims of the Communists and Jews of 
Lemberg were not members of the German Armed Forces. 
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They were not citizens of a country allied to Germany; 
on the contrary, they were nationals of countries which 
had been attacked by Germany in breach of international 
treaties and in disregard of International Law. . . 

It is thus quite evident that the Jews killed at Lemberg 
were killed only because they were Jews. 

Like Sandberger, Schulz sought to escape responsibility 
for some of the killings charged against him by asserting 
he was not present. But if the executions were ordered 
before he left the scene of operation, his absence at the 
time of the actual firing did not absolve him. The terrorist 
who sets the clock on a lime bomb, conceals it in the cellar 
of his victim’s house, and then departs, is most assuredly 
absent when the explosion occurs, but his guilt is as 
absolute as that of the assassin who plunges the dagger. 

Schulz’s attorney saw in his client a man with a “liberal” 
attitude toward Jews. Of course, he added, that it went 
“without saying that he wanted to reduce again the 
tremendous influence of Jewry in his Fatherland to normal 
proportions”. 

It was this “spiiit of reduction” which headed the 
columns of the relentless Einsatz killers as they pursued 
their bloody wav through the Ukraine, the Crimea and 
other distant parts of the world, reducing helpless men, 
women and children to dust and the human spirit of the 
slayers into something that can only make one ashamed 
that the human race could produce anything so vile. 

The defendant S.S. -Colonel Eugcn Stcimle was not to 
be outdone by Sandberger in the matter of punctilious 
observation of the code of civilised peoples in conducting 
trials and investigations before executions. Tall, long- 
faced, and lugubrious-looking, Steimle told the Court 
about his “examinations”. He testified that among those 
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he executed, following examinations, were “active Com- 
munists”. In order to obtain a concrete illustration of what 
he meant by “active Communists” I asked him what he 
would do if he entered a room and found someone advo- 
cating Communism to a group of five to ten people. I 
specified that this speaker was in no way opposing the 
Germans; only expatiating on the theories of Karl Marx. 
Would Steimle order such a person shot? Steimle replied : 
“I would have got a look at the man, and if I was under 
the impression that he would put his theoretical convic- 
tion into deed, in that ease I would have had him shot. 
The actual speech or lecture could not be decided upon 
theoretically.” 

I repeated the h\ pothetical situation • “So that you 
would listen to the speeeh and then you would look at him 
under a microscope, and after this big look, if you thought 
he might nave done something, then you would have him 
shot. That is what we understand bv vour answer?” 

And to this he answered with a categorical “Yes”. 

Steimle eo> m uded Sonderkommando 7 v, of Emsnlz- 
gruppe B, from September 1941 to February 1942, operat- 
ing in Western Russia between the river Dnieper and the 
Volga. lie admitted that his Kommando carried out be- 
tween one hundred and one hundred and fifty executions 
but said that the people executed were partisans, “persons 
suspected of being partisans”, and Russian soldiers who 
“disregarded our order to give themselves up”. He said 
that Nebc, who was chief of Einsatzgruppe B, had com- 
plained that Steimle’s Kommando when “fighting Jews so 
far had not been shooting women and children”, and in- 
sisted that they had to be “shot likewise”. 

But Steimle refused to shoot women without a trial or 
an investigation, he said. And in this connection he told 
of three girls he had arrested — one a school teacher, an- 
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other a school inspector; he did not remember the occu- 
pation of the third. He related that he seized these girls 
because “they were about to form a partisan group”. He 
assured us that he investigated the case and then shot the 
girls. Whether any investigation actually occurred could 
only depend on Steimle’s testimony. He gave no details 
as to the method of investigation so that it would seem 
that his inquiry as to whether the girls “were about” to 
form a partisan group was no more extensive than the one 
he gave in the hypothetical case as to how he would de- 
termine who was an “active Communist”. He admitted 
that he personally commanded the firing squad which 
ended the lives of the three girls, and assured the Court 
that the execution was performed in a very humane man- 
ner because he saw to it that "three or four men shot at one 
woman”. 

Stcimle’s whole attitude on executions can probably be 
gathered from the replies he made to questions put to 
him by Chief Prosecutor Ferencz: “Approximately how 
many people would you say were killed in September in 
Velikki Luki?” 

“That I cannot say. I have no idea.” 

“Was it more than one hundred? W as it less than one 
hundred?” ' 

“I don’t know.” 

Finally, almost jadedly, he said : “I think it must have 
been less than one hundred.” 

“Well, you say now that you know that in September 
you shot people in Velikki Luki and you have no idea of 
how many people it was. You must remember shooting 
people.” 

“I was only in Velikki Luki once or at the most twice.” 

It was perhaps rather unfair of Mr Ferencz to expect a 
man whose business was killing to recall just how many 
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people he had slain in Velikki Luki when he had been 
there only once or twice. It would be like asking a shoe 
salesman how many shoes he sold in Oshkosh during a 
certain month when he had been there but once or twice. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


Defendant S.S.-Lieutenant-Colonel Walter Hacnsch 
obviously decided that his best defence was a denial of 
even thing. The cynic who said : “If they catch you with 
your knife in your victim’s heart, deny, deny, deny,” could 
not have had much to teach Ilaensch. The Einsatz records 
showed that on January 16, 1942, Ilaensch arrived in 
Artemowsk, Russia, to take over the command of Sonder- 
kommaiulo 4a. A report of that Kommando announced 
that on March 6, 1942, it killed 1,224 Jews. Confronted 
with this report, Ilaensch denied that he was responsible 
for the killings because he didn’t really arrive in Arte- 
mowsk until March 15, 1912. What delated him? He said 
that he was held up in Berlin for a dental appointment, a 
session with a photographer, and a farewell party. It is 
contrary to all military traditions that in war-time an 
officer’s assignment to an important task could be delayed 
two months for the trivial reasons related bv Hacnsch. 
Was Ilaensch telling the truth? 

Lantern-jawed and wearing thick glasses, he seemed to 
be standing behind an impenetrable mask as he insisted 
he knew nothing about the massacre. He went further and 
said he had no knowledge of the exeeulion of Jews under 
the Fiihrer-Order. He even maintained that his predeces- 
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sor in command of Sonderkommando 4a never once 
mentioned the subject of Jews to him. The predecessor 
was none other than S.S.-Colonel Werner Braune who at 
no time manifested any particular reluctance in talking 
about Jews — or in shooting them. Was Haensch telling 
the truth when he said that the Jew-killing Braune was 
utterly silent about the matter which was engaging his 
whole enthusiastic and undivided attention? 

“ITe did not mention Jews at all?” 

“No.” 

“Did the word ‘J ew ever fall from his lips in conversa- 
tions with you?” 

“Your Honour, I don’t know now, but I can’t imagine, 
the idea of measures against Jews. . . .” 

. . Did the word ‘Jew’ ever fall from the lips of Werner 
Braune when he discussed with you what were your duties 
as his successor?” 

“I don’t know, your Honour. I cannot remember.” 

“Did it or did it not?” 

“No. I ca r t remember.” 

After taxing the credulity of all hearers on the subject 
of his conversation with Braune, Haensch sought to stretch 
the tissue of gullibility even further. Although, according 
to his own calculation, he arrived only a few 7 days after the 
massacre of the 1,224 Jews, lie said that not a member of 
the Sonderkommando which performed the butchery ever 
mentioned the subject once. 

“Now, assuming that you were not there when this 
happened . . . don’t you think that at some time or another 
something would have been said about the execution of 
these Jews by the very men whom you had now taken over 
in your command?” 

“No, your Honour.” 

1 fell that on a matter of this importance the Tribunal 
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should not be satisfied with a mere negative response, so 
I continued the examination : “You have now stated that 
you have no reason to doubt the correctness of these re- 
ports. Therefore, if 1,224 Jews were shot by your organ- 
isation before you took over, does it not seem strange to 
you that in all the time that you were with the very men 
who conducted the execution, not a word was ever said 
about so extraordinary a phenomenon as the execution of 
1,224 human beings simply because they were Jews?” 

Haensch was obviously determined not to be led into 
an admission, regardless of incongruity. “‘Your Honour, I 
can only say, I did not know anything or hear anything 
about this at the time. In particular I did not know the 
Fvihrcr-Order until the moment here in Nuremberg.” 

This startling statement that he did not know of the 
Fiihrer-Order until he was brought to Nuremberg for trial, 
at least four years after the order had become the bvword 
of every Nazi official, and every S.S. officer and enlisted 
man, was so palpably a fabrication that I could not 
abandon the interrogation. 

I reminded him that he admitted the correctness of the 
reports and then asked him for the third time how he could 
explain the fact that although 1,224 people had been killed 
by his organisation just before he arrived, nothing was 
ever said about it to him. “Does that not seem strange to 
you?” 

Though the guns of incredulity might explode in his 
face, Haensch stuck by them. “Well, your Honour, nothing 
was mentioned and nothing was said about it.” 

But Haensch was not so ignorant of executions as he 
tried to make it appear. Prior to the trial he had written 
out in his own hand a twenty-five-page statement on his 
Einsatz services, over eight pages of which were devoted 
to a discussion of executions and his manner of conduct- 
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ing them. “. . . I was requested to make statements con- 
cerning the number of executions, which in my estima- 
tion were carried out by the Kommando according to 
orders during my time as leader of the Sonderkommando 
4b. To this I must state the following : In the absence of 
records I am no longer able to give such information. An 
estimated number would lack any basis of fact. For this 
reason and those reasons as stated above, I cannot give 
such an estimate.” 

Ilaensch’s inability even to estimate the number of 
executions performed by his Kommando while he was its 
chief is practically conclusive, if words have any meaning, 
that the number was not a small one. There is additional 
reason for this conclusion. Ilis long, eight-page description 
of executions reveals a familiarity with mass killings which 
no one would associate with dilettantism in the matter. 
Let us look at ''<weral sentences taken from his volunteered 
statement : 

The exec iic.a weie ellected by shooting from the nearest 
sure-dim distance That distance, as 1 recall it was not more 
than 8-10 paces. . . . 

1 must once again energetically repudiate the assumption 
that the shootings weie carried out in a mean manner, e.g.. 
in the form of mass shootings by machine gun bursts from 
a considerable distance or by shooting m the neck or in an 
otherwise low-down manner. . . . 

I myself watched a tew executions. Wlieie possible tin's 
was done* in a manner so as to smpiise the execution com- 
mand by my sudden appearance . . . 

I still remember that the absolutely necessary ensuring of 
instantaneous death without previous mere wounding was 
brought up during those discussions, and that it was empha- 
sised to aim at the head as a sure guarantee for instantaneous 
death. 
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Haensch said tliat he never executed a person without 
first affording him a trial. He declared also that he reviewed 
the evidence in cases where the army ordered him to 
perform executions. It developed, however, under cross- 
examination by Prosecutor Horlik-Hochwald, that 
Haensch would review cases without any written report 
on what had happened. 

“If you didn’t receive a written record outlining the 
offence committed by the person that you were now to 
execute, how did you know what was his offence, and 
how could you review the evidence to determine whether 
it justified an execution?” 

‘The facts of the penalty for the crime committed by 
them were named to the subcommandcr by the military 
person ordered to carry it out.” 

Thus Haensch made no review at all. But how much, 
in any case, could Haensch be believed? He said that 
when Streckenbach announced the Fiihrer-Order in 
Pretsch, he failed to discuss the very enterprise to which 
he committed Haensch; that Heydrich, who delivered 
lectures on the objectives of the Einsatzgruppen, was silent 
about killing Jews; and that Thomas, the actual chief of 
Einsatzgruppe C, under whom Haensch operated, re- 
mained mute on the specific topic of the Gruppe’s principal 
function. One would have to have the most credulous ears 
that were ever attached to the human skull to accept these 
disclaimers as true, but Haensch went beyond fantasy 
when he said that the first time he ever heard of the 
Fiihrer-Order was when he arrived in Nuremberg for trial ! 

The short and frail-appearing S.S. -Brigadier-General 
Heinz Jost, who commanded Einsatzgruppe A in Es- 
thonia, Latvia, Lithuania and White Ruthenia, was not 
so crude in his denials of guilt. He did not ask us to believe 
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that he never heard of the Fiihrer-Order to kill Jews. He 
only asked us to believe that he did not remember ordering 
any Jews to be shot. 

It is, of course, easily understandable why a person who 
is on trial for his life, when all other escape is shut off 
from a most damaging admission, will take refuge in the 
statement that he does not remember. Still, some credit 
should be allowed for the listener’s ability to reason out 
realities for himself. Thus, when Eichmann was questioned 
at his trial what was discussed when the Einsatzgruppen 
commanders met just before they started out on their 
expedition, he replied : ‘‘I don’t know what was dis- 
cussed.” ( ! ) 

Using the same technique of oblique response, Heinz 
Jost, when asked : “Do you recall ever having received a 
report that Jews were killed by units under your com- 
mands ’ replied : “At the moment I cannot remember that.” 

Jost was not devoid of natural intelligence and he was 
by no means uneducated. He studied at the Universities 
of Giessen ;> d Munich, majored in law and economics, 
and held oilicc in the District Court in Darmstadt until 
he became active in Nazi politics. In addition to becoming 
a Brigadier-General in the S.S., he attained the high rank 
of Major-General of Police. Could a person with the mental 
equipment this record indicates, even though calloused to 
carnage and mass killings, dismiss from his memory the 
sea of blood over which he moved to his headquarters? 

Jost arrived at the encampment of Einsatzgruppc A on 
the Gulf of Riga on March 29, 1942. Prior to this date the 
Gruppe had killed one hundred thousand people and as 
late as March 26 the volleys of its action squads were still 
echoing through the Gruppe’s headquarters. There was 
no reason for the Einsatzgruppc, only three days before 
Jost’s arrival, suddc uh to stack arms, with the Fu\rer- 
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Order still in full effect. If the firing ceased, it must have 
been onlv to give the riflemen a rest while the gas vans 
took over. 

It was also while the defendant Strauch was under the 
command of Jost that he executed fifty-five thousand Jews. 
Even if Jost had been as forgetful as Professor Six he could 
not possibly have forgotten fifty-five thousand murders! 

t 

S.S.-Lieutenant-Colonel Gustav Nosske was another 
absent-minded defendant. He could not remember how 
many persons he had killed, even though I strove mightih 
to prod his memory. “We do not ask you to give us a 
precise figure and then hold you to that figure. That isn’t 
the purpose of the Tribunal at all. We know that memory 
is a fallible function of the brain, but we also know that 
memory cannot discard the recollection of horrible events. 
Now the killing of a human being is the sum total of 
horror. It is the ultimate in human distress and, whether 
you are on the receiving end or the giving end of death, 
it makes its imprint on the brain and on the heart in such 
a way that nothing can eradicate it. So when we ask you 
to recall how many people you ordered executed, we 
don’t expect you to give one definite precise, unchange- 
able figure, -and then, if that should vary from another 
figure, say that it would appear you had purposely lied. 
We do, however, expect that sou can, as a reasonable 
and rational person, offer some judgment, some estimate, 
on this very serious business of killing people.” 

But despite his profound study of economics, banking, 
and law, Nosske could not recall just how many people 
had fallen before his firing teams. He could, however, 
remember, he said, that it was fortunately his lot never 
to have to kill Jews only because they were Jews. Could 
this story be believed? He said he was summoned to 
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Berlin and there given command of one of the first de- 
tachments assembled to kill Jews in the East. He set out 
with motor vehicles, machine guns, sub-machine guns, 
rifles, carbines and pistols, and took his Kommando 
directly into a territory heavily populated with Jews — 
but neither he nor his unit ever fired a bullet at a Jew. 
But how did he put in the time? Oh, he helped the Rus- 
sian farmers bring in their wheat; he assigned his men to 
assisting ethnic Germans; and then on occasion they 
reconnoitred for partisans. 

Jauntily attired in a sports jacket and wearing a butter- 
fly bow tie, Nosske had no trouble in meeting his lawyer’s 
questions — he was answering from a prepared script. How- 
ever, when questions from the prosecution attorneys and 
from the bench did not fall within the scope of his antici- 
pated interrogation, he revealed the true state of his feel- 
ings rt guiding Jews. Since he said he had not encountered 
any Jews in Russia I asked him what he would have done 
if, armed with the Fulirer-Order, he had come across five 
hundred Jew* Would he have killed them? Without any 
equivocating he replied that if his Einsatzgruppe chief 
would have been in a position to “reprimand" him for dis- 
obedience, he probably would have killed them. 

Later on, he said that it he had been placed in such a 
situation he would have conferred with his conscience, 
which prompted the question as to what he would have 
done after conferring with his conscience. 

“Now, you are before five hundred innocent people, 
men, women and children — Jews — and you are presented 
with this order to kill their.. Now, are you going to confer 
with your conscience and, if so, what is going to be your 
conclusion?” 

“I would have taken it upon my conscience.” 

“And you would have killed them?" 
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“I would have probably done it.” 

But Nosske's activities in mass killings were not re- 
stricted to hypothetical adventures. There were moments 
on the witness-stand when, being carried away by glit- 
tering memories of Einsatzgruppen, he punctuated his 
testimony with reiterated references to shootings and 
executions, for example: “From the twenty-first of June 
until the fifteenth of September certainly, because during 
the time from the tenth to twenty-fifth or twenty-third 
[of August], the shooting in Babtschinzv took place and 
then later on several shootings took place. . . . This territory 
where the Kommando XII moved was declared Rouman- 
ian sovereign territory; certain shootings occurred but we 
didn't quite know. Our own and other people's reports 
mentioned this. ... Of course shootings were carried out, 
in particular in this whole territory, and shootings were 
reported about on the principle that not only our own 
shootings but also shootings by others were reported later 
on, including events which had been in other territories ” 

Eventually shooting apparently became so hackneyed 
an operation for Nosske that there was an occasion when 
he refused to shoot a certain assemblage of Jews — not 
out of charity or sympathy but because it meant just that 
much more work for him. He related how, one day, while 
following the course of the Dnestr River, in the north of 
Roumania, he came across an encampment of from seven 
thousand to eight thousand Jews at a place called Jampol. 
He made inquiries as to what they were doing there and 
learned that they had been driven from their home in 
Mogilev which was on the other side of the river. 

Prosecutor Walton asked him : ‘‘Now, do you know why 
these Jews were expelled from their homeland by the 
Roumanians?” 

Lackadaisically Nosske replied : “I have no idea. I as- 
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sume that the Roumanians wanted to get rid of them and 
sent them into German territory so that we would have 
to shoot them, and we would have the trouble of shooting 
them. We didn’t want to do that. We didn’t want to do the 
work for the Roumanians, and we never did, nor at all 
other places where something similar happened. We re- 
fused it and, therefore, wc sent them back.” 

Let the Roumanians do their own shooting ! 

After his Einsatzkommando service, Nosske was as- 
signed to duty in the R.S.II.A. in Berlin where he received, 
examined and distributed reports from the Einsatzgruppe 
units still in the field. I asked him to indicate on the chart 
of the R.S.H.A., which he had before him, who received 
the reports on the Einsatz shootings. He replied that “all 
matters concerning Jewish operations went immediately 
from the office chief to Office IVB4, Eichmann, which is 
immeu'ately in the centre of the chart.” 

I then asked him where the reports which went to Eich- 
mann originated. 

“They rails' li ve come from the East, either from the 
Einsatzgruppen or Kommando.” 

“They came from the field?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 
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Chapter Fifteen 


While many of the defendants candidly admitted their 
participation in the executions reported by the organisa- 
tions they commanded, it was to be expected that some 
would deny such complicity. In those cases cross-examina- 
tion, which is the X-ray machine searching for fractures 
in the bones of truth, played an important part in deter 
mining the facts. And we now come to the case of S.S.- 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ernst Biberstein, who, as an execu- 
tioner was in a class by himself. He was an ex-clergyman. 

While most of the defendants had not forbidding per- 
sonalities, at least two of them really looked as they would 
be expected to look in a Hollywood representation of their 
characters. These men were Ernst Biberstein and Paul 
Blobel, who could vie with one another for honours in 
inelegance. In such an unsavoury contest Biberstein would 
probably win because he had travelled farther than Blobel 
in the transformation from educated decency to unre- 
strained depravity. In court he wore a black shirt which 
throughout the trial gave no evidence of much laundering. 
His suit hung on him like a rag bag. 

Biberstein was ordained a minister in the Lutheran 
Presbyterian Church and held a pastorship in Schleswig- 
Holstein from 1924 to 1927, succeeding by a similar post 
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in Kaltenkirchen until 1933. He then became presiding 
minister of the Provincial Protestant Church in Bad Segel- 
berg, Holstein. While so engaged in the house of the Lord, 
he saw nothing unseemly about slipping out of the back 
door to participate in Nazi meetings where the prevailing 
doctrine differed from what he was presumed to be preach- 
ing in the pulpit. Later, he joined the Nazi party, and in 
1938 he formally separated himself from the church. How- 
ever, before he took off his clergyman’s robe, he joined 
the S.S. He then went the whole way and accepted office 
in the dreaded Gestapo which regarded the concentration 
camp as an ideal substitute for the church, and Mein 
Kampf as an improvement over the Ten Commandments. 

In September 1942, at Rostov, on the Don River, he 
took charge of Sondcrkommando ft, Einsatzgruppe C. 

Prior to taking the field against the Jews, he had co- 
operated vvith Kichmann in working on the Madagascar 
plan, but, when that project was abandoned, he exper- 
ienced no regrets because it was vague and chimerical at 
best. Now, w ; 'h xecutioners at his command, there could 
be no doubt about his making a positive contribution to 
“solving” the Jewish problem. 

In a sworn statement made prior to the trial, Biberstein 
stated that from September 1942 to January 1943, his 
Kommando killed from two thousand to three thousand 
people. At the trial he challenged the correctness of his 
total but refused to name any other figure. 

Prosecutor Horlik-Ilochwald thought that I allow'ed 
Biberstein too wide a latitude in presenting his defence. 
But, considering the gravity of the charges and, if con- 
victed, the solemnity of the penalty this ex-minister of the 
gospel faced, I felt I could not open the doors of defence 
evidence too wide. Thus, in addition to allowing him maxi- 
mum scope in introducing evidence on his behalf, I ruled 
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that the prosecution should exhibit to him, if he desired 
to see it, all documentary evidence that had been gathered 
in his case. Mr Horlik-Hochwald protested : “I don’t know 
that the International Military Tribunal has ever ruled 
that the prosecution has to submit documents which are 
in favour of the defence.” 

I ruled : “If the International Military Tribunal did not 
so declare, this Tribunal will declare that whatever the 
prosecution Iras which is favourable to the defence must 
be submitted.” 

“If your Honour please, I don’t want to challenge this 
statement. I only wanted to explain here that the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal ruled, nothing else. I did not 
want ” 

“Well, if the International Military Tribunal said that, 
this Tribunal overrules the International Military Tribunal, 
because it is not in accordance with the principles of jus- 
tice that either side may withhold anything which may 
shed light on the issues before the court.” 

Biberstein took full advantage of the privileges ac- 
corded him. Having seen the prosecution’s evidence which 
outlined the territory in which he operated, which was an 
area covering sixty thousand square kilometres, including 
several large cities, he said that although he travelled 
throughout that region with his Kommando, he not only 
did not kill Jews; he never even saw a Jew! lie also pro- 
fessed complete ignorance of the Fvihrer-Order and said 
that the leader of his Einsatzgruppe and his comrades 
not once even talked about Jews. 

“In all your conversations with him [the Einsatzgruppe 
leader] he never mentioned that Jews were to be 
killed?” 

“No. My conversation always dealt with certain sub- 
jects.” 
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"And he never mentioned Jews.” 

"No, we never talked about this kind of task as I already 
explained.” 

“And your brother Kommando leaders — they never 
talked about Jews?” 

“Well, wc never had any reason to do this. I only met 
other Kommando leaders who were leaders in Pcrpape- 
trowsla and in Stalino, where I spent the night on my way 
from Kiev to Rostov.” 

“And in your conversations with them nothing was ever 
said about killing Jews?” 

“I never talked to these men about their tasks and their 
activities because I was inexperienced in that and I did 
not like to show any inexperience constantly.” 

“And they never mentioned Jews? ’ 

“No, we talked about quite differed subjects ” 

In vie>v of Biberstein’s history, these statements over- 
shot the spheie of belief, but it was not enough merely 
to assume incredibility. A witness’s believability has to 
be tested. Sime it is the responsibility of a presiding judge, 
by continental standards of court procedure, as already 
stated, to ascertain the facts, and to delve into motivations 
behind certain answers in order to get at the truth, I felt 
the need to question Biberstcin for the purpose of deter- 
mining on what scale of reliability his answers could be 
weighed. He had said that when he commanded the Ges- 
tapo in Oppeln, he did not order a single person into a 
concentration camp. I asked him if he had ever recom- 
mended the commitment of am one to a concentration 
camp. He replied that he did not remember. 

“Well, would you say definitely that you did not?” 

“As far as I know, I never did that. I would have re- 
membered now.” 

“Well, you put it in a negative fashion. You say you 
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don’t remember. That includes the possibility that you 
did send someone.” 

“I want to exclude that possibility.” 

“You say now that you definitely remember that you 
did not send anyone?” 

“Of course, this is a very difficult matter. I have to think 
about this and it takes time to think it over, and I have 
thought about it, and I cannot remember any case. There- 
fore, nobody Nvould have been sent.” 

“Well then, do you say definitely you did not send any- 
one to a concentration camp or recommend that anyone 
be sent to a concentration camp?” 

“Well, I say I do not know of any case.” 

“Well, that means then you did not send anvone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why didn’t you say that at the very beginning instead 
of. putting us to all this trouble of questioning you to 
finally get that answer? Why did you first say you didn’t 
remember?” 

“I had no reason. I just wanted to be careful.” 

“Well, aren’t you careful now?” 

“Yes, I think I am.” 

“Well, tell us very definitely, did you or did you not, 
during the whole year that you were in charge of the 
state police, recommend that anyone be sent to a con- 
centration camp?” 

“As far as I know, no.” 

“Now, we are back where we started from.” 

If Biberstein’s answers professing a child’s innocence 
to concentration camp commitments were incredulous, his 
replies to questions as to how he discharged his duties 
as a Gestapo chief were at least “wondrous strange”. 
Having in mind the savage attitude of the Gestapo organ- 
isation towards all those who dared to voice opposition to 
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the Nazi regime, I asked Biberstein what he would do 
as a Gestapo chief if he learned that someone in his dis- 
trict had said he hoped Germany would lose the war be- 
cause it was an unjust war anyway. 

Essaying the voice of the most indulgent schoolma’am, 
Biberstein replied : “I would have asked the man to come 
to me and would have told him to hold on to his own views 
keep them to himself and just would have warned him.” 

Giving the defendant the benefit of the doubt that there 
could be a moment that a Gestapo chief would forget his 
training, which taught him to crack the skull of anybody 
who would dare to say that Germany could not defeat the 
whole world, I now put a little stronger question : “You 
are on your wav home one evening from the office and 
someone comes up to you and tells > ou that he overheard 
I Ians Schmidt inveigh against the Germany Army, the Ger- 
man f\ /( crnment. Hitler and the whole National Socialist 
regime. . . . What do you do?” 

He replied: “Nobody would have done this, I don’t 
think.” 

I said: “Well, let us suppose someone did. Peculiar 
things happen.” 

But even here, Biberstein would still be the indulgent 
schoolma’am. “I would have told him, ‘Don’t talk about 
it. Keep it to yourself, keep it quiet.’ 

Since it was obvious now that Biberstein had deter- 
mined to make himself the most indulgent, kind and 
sweet Gestapo chief that could ever be imagined, I in- 
creased the voltage of the provocative hypothesis : “Well, 
let’s go a little further. This man who stops you on your 
way home says : ‘Bv the way, I just found out that there 
is a plot on here to kill Hitler. I heard the men talking 
about this; I know the house in which they gather; I saw 
some bombs being taken into the house and I want you 
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to know about this, Herr Biberstein.’ What would vou 
do?” 

Even this would not awaken the sleeping lion in Biber- 
stein’s breast. He replied : “I would have told him, ‘Go to 
Official So-and-So and report it to him.’ ” 

“And you would have done nothing?” 

“Whv, what could I have done? I didn’t know what to 
do. I had no police directives.” 

I now summed up : “So your big job was to keep quiet, 
keep invisible, and avoid people telling you about plots 
against Hitler. That’s the way you put in the whole year.” 

“Yes, about this plot against Hitler I don’t quite under- 
stand. I said if any thing like that came up I would have 
told this man who told me to report this to the police 
official. He would be interested in this.” 

“You would not be interested?" 

“No, when I say : ‘Go to him,’ that is, then I had done 
everything that was necessary in my opinion because I 
can’t arrest the people.” 

“And you would go home feeling fine and entirely con- 
tent that you had done your duty to your Fiihrer?” 

“Yes, the official would then deal with it. I wouldn’t 
know what to do concerning police matters.” 

Although Biberstein was too considerate to send any 
one to a concentration camp and of too forgiving a nature* 
to arrest anyone who was plotting to kill Hiller, he some- 
how found no difficulty in adjusting his sensibilities to the 
point where he could witness two executions just for the 
experience of seeing people killed. 

“You didn’t know before you witnessed the execution 
that you would have a feeling of revulsion against execu- 
tions?” 

“Of course not, your Honour, for, before, I had never 
seen an execution.” 
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“So you had to see an execution in order to know that 
it offended against your sentiments?” 

“Yes, I had to see what kind of an effect this would 
have on me.” 

Biberstein not only witnessed these executions; they 
were performed under his orders. He signed many death 
warrants but he said that he never imposed the ultimate 
penalty without first being certain, by investigation or trial, 
that the victims deserved their doom. 

For many hours on the witness-stand he double-talked, 
evaded, denied and dissembled, his bustling brain ever 
seeking answers which would avoid incrimination and 
admission of guilt, but in a careless moment truth leaped 
the barrier of his conscious lips, and he openly confessed 
to murder. 

Fifty persons were killed in the first execution he wit- 
nessed, fifteen in the second. I asked him whether he 
conducted investigations to determine the guilt or inno- 
cence of these sixty-five persons. lie said that he did 
not see the files of these sixtv-five cases, but he did know 
that he had given orders to his Kommando to investigate 
cases. 

The interrogation continued. “You do not know of your 
own knowledge that these cases were investigated? These 
sixtv-five deaths?” 

“I did not see it.” 

“No. So, therefore, you permitted sixtv-five people to 
go to their deaths without knowing yourself whether they 
were guilty or not?” 

“I said that I only made spot checks.” 

This introduced something novel into the field of spot- 
checking. One may spot-check potatoes in a barrel to 
determine generally if they are fit for consumption, and 
a motion picture director could understandably spot-check 
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every fifth “extra” to be certain that all the “extras” are 
wealing the proper costume for a certain scene. But to 
question or investigate only every fifth or sixth person 
in an assemblage of sixty-five to ascertain whether the 
entire sixty-five should be killed is a startling innovation 
in testing procedure. But tragically inadequate as a spot- 
check would be to save innocent persons from an unjust 
death, Biberstcin did not accord these sixty-five pitiful 
captives even that minimum of protection. 

“Did you make any spot-checks in these sixtv-five?” 

“Not among these sixty-five.” 

“Then we come back to the conclusion that you per- 
mitted sixty-five people to go to their death without ( ven 
a spot-chcck?” 

“Without having made a spot-check, ves.” 

Thus, Biberstcin acknowledged in open court that he 
sent sixty-five persons to their death and watched them 
die' with no evidence of guilt against them. The records, 
however, disclosed that he killed many more. Thousands 
of murders were on the soul of this man who, while ad- 
mitting that his victims had souls, treated them as few 
human beings treat the most wretched beasts in the animal 
kingdom. 

Since Biberstein had been a minister of the gospel, I 
asked him if he. offered religious comfort to those he was 
about to kill. He replied that it would be “tasteless” to 
do so. 

“Do vou think it is bad taste at anv time to talk about 
God?” ’ 

“No, your Honour.” 

“Well, now, here is a man who is going to be shot; he 
is going to be killed.” 

“Yes.” 

“He is going to pass out of existence. You are the pastor, 
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or were a pastor. You are religiously trained. It didn’t 
occur to you to say a comforting word to this individual 
w ho was starting on this long journey?” 

“I had no opportunity to do this. If I describe this to 
you you may understand it, your Honour.” 

“Well, I am giving you a chance to describe it. You 
were the Kommando leader. Why didn’t you have the 
opportunity to talk to these individuals and give them 
a word or two of comfort?” 

“I could have got that opportunity any time, yes.” 

“Well, why didn’t you do it?” 

“Your Honour, if somebody had come to me I would not 
have rejected him, but to force myself on somebody, that 
is not my way.” 

“Well, would you be forcing yourself on an individual 
who is about to be executed, to tell him that he would 
soon L\ vending before his Cod, and to have strength in 
this final moment? Would it have been so difficult to do 
that?” 

lie explained diat the prisoners were Bolshevists and 
“one should not throw pearls before swine”. 

“Did you think that, because they were Bolshevists 
and had been fighting Germany, they did not have 
souls?” 

“No.” 

“You did believe they had souls then, didn’t you?” 

“Of course.” 

“But because then' were of the attitude which you have 
expressed, you did not think it >vas worth while to try to 
save these souls?” 

“I had to assume that these were atheists. There are 
people who do not believe in God, who have turned away 
from God, and if I tell such a man a word of God, I run 
the danger that the person will become ironic.” 
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“Well, suppose he did become ironic, that could not be 
any worse than the fact that he was going to be killed 
rather soon. Suppose he did become ironic, how did that 
harm anyone ?” 

“These things are too sacred to me that I would risk 
them in such situations.” 

He testified that he still had love for his fellow-man, 
and I asked him: “Do you think that you demonstrated 
that ‘love of fellow-man’ by letting these people go to their 
deaths without a word of comfort along religious lines, 
considering that you were a pastor? Did you demonstrate 
there a ‘love of fellow-man’?” 

And his unblushing answer was “I didn’t sin against the 
Commandments of Love.” 

A fairly good idea of Biberstein’s concept of human love 
can be gained from his statement that, as between inflict- 
ing death by firing squads and bv means of the gas vans, 
he preferred using the latter because he found that the 
gas vans “were more pleasant for both parties”. 

It is astonishing how Biberstein and other defendants 
employed the name of the Deity in relating stories which 
could possibly hush in wonder the Ultimate Court when 
It considers the deeds of man on earth and the judgments 
to be pronounced. Ohlendorf, for instance, defined “free- 
dom” as “the voluntary ties of the individual, the motives 
of his will and actions, the obvious will of God, in nature 
and history”. The defendant Heinz Jost said : “The Jewish 
people have their right as a part of God’s creation in 
exactly the way that the German people, loo, have their 
right to live.” The defendant Erwin Schulz said : “In my 
sacred duty to serve my Fatherland I never forgot my 
duty towards humanity.” The defendant Adolf Ott was 
pleased to declare : “All my actions have been guided by 
reason and humane compassion.” The defendant Walter 
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Haensch declared : “Nobody can disturb the peace of my 
conscience.” 

I can still hear in my mind these voices and the voices 
of other defendants in Court uttering pious statements 
about God, conscience and humanity, as I recall the testi- 
mony with its narratives of events which stained every 
cloth on the altar of God and plumbed the deepest depths 
of barbaric cruelty and unrestrained savagery. 



Chapter Sixteen 


It is to be doubted that one could find at a casual reading 
table of a public library as many educated persons as were 
gathered in the defendant’s dock of the Einsatzgruppen 
Trial in Nuremberg. We have seen that among the men 
captaining the various extermination units were lawyers, 
a university professor, an architect and an ex-minister. The 
list also included a graduate economist, a dental physician, 
a business man, a government clerk and an expert on art. 
The roll call was further embellished by the attention - 
arresting name of Heinz Hermann Schubert, who traced 
his ancestry back to kinship with the venerated composer 
of the Unfinished Symphony. 

In this prodigious collection of human beings there was 
even a professional opera singer, S.S .-Major Waldemar 
Klingelhoefer, whose death-mask face could have allowed 
him to sing the part of Mephistopheles in Faust without 
make-up. The aria he sang in the Palace of Justice at 
Nuremberg, however, was hardly a melodious one. For 
two and a half years, Major Klingelhoefer had travelled 
martially with Einsatzgruppe B as this highly efficient 
slaying organisation chanted its dirge of blood through 
Smolensk, Brest-Litowsk and other parts of Western Rus- 
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sia. During this period the Gruppe killed tens of thousands 
of Jews, gypsies and “asocials”. 

Although Klingelhoefer did his part in upholding the 
vigour of the Fiihrer-Order under whose banner he 
marched and slew, he testified that he really felt an “inner 
reaction” against the order. What was the nature of this 
“inner reaction”? The episode of Tatarsk, a city one day’s 
journey from Smolensk, answers the question. He testified 
that when he learned that thirty Jews had left the ghetto 
in Tatarsk and had returned to their homes without per- 
mission, he ordered them shot The gasp of hurt amaze- 
ment which shot through the courtroom at this cold- 
blooded recital of killing people for the most natural act 
in the world of going home seemed to stir Klingelhoefer 
into offering more convincing explanation. He hastily 
added that before ordering the death of the thirty men he 
made an investigation and found that these men, through 
the intervention of three women, had given assistance to 
partisans. He was asked if he knew as a fact that the Jews 
had co-operated with the partisans. He replied that the 
men had had “mental contact” with partisans. I inquired 
if he meant by this that there had been no physical con- 
tact with the partisans. 

He acknowledged that there had been no such contact. 
“Not physically but mentally, your Honour.” 

“Mentally, yes. And the only contact they had was 
through these three women ?” 

“Yes, through these three women. 

“All right. So, therefore, the only evidence you had upon 
which to kill these thirty Jews was that they had mentally 
communicated with the partisans and they were in their 
homes mentally determined to resist you. That’s the 
evidence you had, isn’t it ?” 

That indeed was the evidence. And on this “evidence” 
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he shot not only the thirty Jews but the three women as 
well. However, it must be said in his behalf that he did 
accord the women chivalrous courtesies. He said : “I gave 
the N.C.O. the directive to separate these three women 
from the men to be shot, and to carry out the execution 
in an orderly manner. I asked the N.C.O. to have them 
blindfolded, and that the women should be shot blind- 
folded.” 

He added >a special concession. lie had the women 
buried in a separate grave. 

Of course, it is obvious that there was no justification 
whatsoever in law for this execution and that the victims 
were killed only because they were Jews. Under vigorous 
cross-examination bv Chief Prosecutor Fercncz, Klingel- 
hoefer finally conceded as much : 

“Then whether he did or whether he did not violate 
the directives he was killed. If he sta\ cd m the ghetto and 
if he left the ghetto he was killed. If he contacted the 
partisans he was killed. If he did not contact the partisans 
he was killed. No matter what a Jew did he was killed, 
is that correct ?” 

“Yes.” 

Klingelhocfer was the man who led the expedition, to 
obtain fur coats, an event already briefly mentioned. In 
describing this' venture Klingelhoefer said that the Jews 
from whom he got the fur coats were arrested by order 
of Hauptsturmfiihrer Egon Noack, but that “the execu- 
tions proper were carried out by Noack under my super- 
vision”. He said further that “it could be assumed that the 
Jews, owing to their good living conditions which they had 
in the U.S.S.R., possessed winter clothing; in fact, so much 
of it that a seizure for the purposes of the occupation 
forces would not matter to them very much”. 

In that statement he was undoubtedly correct because 
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it could not matter “very much” to the Jews who were 
killed what was to happen later to their winter clothing. 

Despite Klingelhoefer’s alleged “inner reaction” against 
the Fiihrer-Order he served in the Einsatzgruppen for 
thirty months, making no effort to be relieved of his assign- 
ment. 

“You never told Naumann that you wanted to get out 
of Einsatz headquarters, did you?” 

“No, because there would not have been much point in 
it. He would not have released me.” 

“How do you know he would not have released you ?” 

“I know that he would not release me. I knew that quite 
well, because I was a special expert speaking Russian per- 
fectly and knowing the conditions. Therefore he could not 
do without me.” 

A measure of Klingelhoeter s credibility can be gathered 
from f Lt following occurrence. Prior to the trial he had 
been interrogaied by an Allied investigator, Mr VVarten- 
berg, and his replies had been reduced to writing. The 
transcript of that interrogation contained no reference to 
the three women he admitted at the trial he had killed. I 
inquired if Mr Wartenberg hadn’t asked him if he had 
killed women and children. He said that Mr Wartenberg 
did ask him that question and that he told Wartenberg he 
did not kill women and children “on principle”. He said 
he remembered this well because he had in his mind the 
“picture of the two hundred women and children” he had 
led back into the ghetto. 

lie spoke this with some bravado. I asked : “Did you 
remember the picture of the three women standing before 
these ten men out in the woods, ready to go to their 
Creator, with their graves dug close by? Did you remem- 
ber that picture ?” 

He coloured slightly and then, recovering self-assur- 
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ance, explained that at the time of the interrogation he 
was excited. In addition, he said, he was depressed over 
the fact that Germany had lost the war. His testimony on 
this point is interesting : 

“Would you have been very happy if the Reich had 
succeeded in its aims of the conquest of Europe ?” 

“Your Honour, I don’t know whether the aims of the 
Reich were to make conquest of Europe. I don’t know 
that. But, of pourse, I would have been happy if Germam 
had won the war. That is quite natural.” 

“You would have been happy if Germany had won the 
war, even at the expense of its present condition — two 
million Germans killed, the nation in utter ruins, and all 
of Europe devastated. You would have been still happy 
if Germany had won the war ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would you ?” 

"‘Yes, well, that is quite natural. That is a matter of 
course.” 

S.S. -First-Lieu tenant Heinz Hermann Schubert, who 
self-satisfiedly told us that he was a descendant of Franz 
Schubert, wrote a tragic score for the Marche Funebre 
played by Einsatzgruppe D in the Crimean Peninsula. lie 
served as adjutant to Otto Ohlendorf from October 1941 
until July 1942 , and during that period lived the whole 
gamut of this organisation’s activities, since he handled 
its orders, assignments to executions, and reports to Berlin 
on the results attained. 

Rather stalwart in appearance and wearing a military 
uniform adorned with a high velvet collar, he affected a 
startled attitude that he should be charged with anything 
at all suggestive of crime. His position in the Einsatz- 
gruppe was only administrative, he said, and therefore no 
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guilt could attach to him for what the organisation did. 
But Schubert’s guilt began when he voluntarily joined the 
lawless S.D. and S.S. which were committed to unre- 
strained felony, and his guilt intensified when he unpro- 
tcstingly and willingly participated in the obviously 
criminal performances of Einsatzgruppe D. 

While it cannot be legally questioned that the man in 
the robber gang who does the book-keeping and enjoys 
the forbidden fruits of the gang’s misdeeds is as guilty as 
those who hold up the banks, Schubert’s lawyer argued 
that his client’s case was diffeient. He failed, however, 
to show how it was different. Schubert was not merely 
book-keeper of an organisation bent on violence and law- 
lessness without limit; he did not live in a paper world, 
lie rode with the assassins in one of the biggest and 
strangest mass murders committed by Einsatzgruppe D 
— the ‘,aere at Simferopol, which needs a description 
of its own. 

One reads with uneasy spirit of the French Reign of 
Terror when the guillotine blade in the public square rose 
and fell like village pump handle. One turns sadly the 
black pages of history recording the St Bartholomew 
Massacre, the' martyrdom of Christians in the Colosseum 
and the Armenian Slaughter. To these melancholy classics 
of carnage must be added the Christmas of Simferopol, 
as described at the Einsatzgruppen trial in Nuremberg. 

In the early part of December 1941, the commander 
of the German Eleventh Army operating in the Crimea 
informed General Ohlendorf that it was his wish that the 
Jews and gypsies, of whom there were about ten thousand 
in Simferopol, be killed before Christmas. The order did 
not consternate Ohlendorf. On the mystic chords of 
memory no echo resounded in his ears of the Christmas 
carols he had heard in childhood, nor did he recall the 
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message of Peace on Earth, Good Will toward Men. He 
transmitted the order to S.S. -Colonel Werner Braune, 
commanding Einsatzkommando 11b, who, also, saw 
nothing incongruous in the prospect of mingling blood 
with the evergreen of Christmas trees and the golden 
recollections of the yuletide. 

The only difficulty which confronted Braune was that 
he lacked enough men and equipment for so accelerated 
an action. However, he would do his best. He called on 
the army commander and explained that he wished to 
abide by his wishes but that he needed some assistance. 
Could he have a few men, some extra rifles, and enough 
ammunition to finish off ten thousand people ? The army 
commander saw nothing unreasonable in the request and 
gladly promised him enough personnel, trucks, rifles and 
cartridges to accomplish the job. 

■ And it was done. By Christmas the Jews and gypsies, 
ten thousand of them, were lying in their graves. 

In describing the operation, Colonel Braune almost 
cheerfully testified: “It took place under my responsi- 
bility. Once I was at the place of execution with Mr 
Ohlendorf and there we convinced ourselves that the 
execution took place according to the directives laid down 
by Ohlendorf at the beginning of the assignment.” 

Prosecutor Walton wished to know why it was neces- 
sary that the slaughter be done before Christmas. Braune 
did not know exactly. “I wasn’t able at the time to find 
out all the reasons. Maybe the reasons were strategic 
reasons; military reasons, which caused the Army to issue 
that order. Ma\ be they were territorial questions. Ma\ he 
they were questions of food.” 

It was enough for Braune that the men, women and 
children should die. However, holding high the never- 
drooping standard of Einsatz gallantry, he saw to it that 
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the killings were performed humanely, that is, humanely 
for the executioners. Lieutenant Schubert, who managed 
the gypsy sequence of the scenario, joined Braune in this 
splendid demonstration of humanitarianism. 

He testified : “I know that it was of the greatest impor- 
tance to Ohlendorf to have the persons who were to be shot 
killed in the most humane and military manner possible 
because otherwise — in other methods of killing — the 
moral strain [seelische Belastung] would have been too 
great for the execution squad.” 

He explained further : “I took care that the condemned 
persons were not beaten while the loading was going on.” 
He also saw that the robbery of the victims would be 
accomplished without violence. Of course, he did not use 
the word “robbery”. For him it was entirely legal. He 
phrased it in this manner: “I convinced myself that the 
collecti' -;> of money and valuables of people to be shot 
was not done by force, etc.” 

Schubert, also, did not know the reason for the Simfero- 
pol executions but he was satisfied that it was proper. “I 
did not kno\ why the individuals were being executed. 
It is possible that there were persons among them who 
because of some special examination were being executed. 
As for me, in general, however, I was certain of one thing, 
that this was an execution based on the Fiihrer-Order.” 

At last the masterful job was done and Christmas was 
at hand, but the executioners were depressed, not because 
of the slaughter but because they now feared for their own 
lives. Braune testified that they apprehended the danger 
of falling into the hands of the Russians, now staging a 
counter-attack. The grim death mask, behind which they 
had performed the gory deed with laboratory efficiency, 
now turned its ghastly features on them. Consternation 
reigned; the executioners’ guns might be directed against 
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the executioners. However, the danger passed, rubber 
knees straightened, and the relieved assassins gathered to 
jubilate on the most joyous day of Christendom. Since they 
were as defiant of God’s Commandments as they had been 
contemptuous of man’s legal code, I wondered on what 
basis they celebrated the Natal Day of Christ. Braune said 
that over the food and drink Ohlendorf made a speech. 

"And did he talk on religious matters ?” 

"I cannot give any details of the words any more. I 
don’t know whether he mentioned Christ, but I know Herr 
Ohlendorf s attitude on all this.” 

"What was his attitude as he delivered his speech ? 
What did he say that was of religious significance ?” 

“Your Honour, I really cannot give any details any 
more.” 

'Did ail) body ofter pra\ers on Christmas Dav 1941?” 

. “Your Honour, I do not know. . . 

“Were any prayers offered for the thousands of Jews 
that you had just killed. . . .?” 

“Your Honour, I don’t know whether anyone prayed 
for these thousands of Jews.” 

Schubert also did not know whether anyone had prayed 
for the Jews and the gypsies who were slain. lie did 
remember specifically, however, just how the killing was 
done. He testified with a stoicism which harmonised with 
his awesome uniform, but which clashed with the tender 
sentiment his illustrious name inevitably evoked, and 
which he so unworthily bore. Tie related how the execu- 
tioners fired their rifles and machine pistols at the heads 
of the doomed who, receiving the shots, toppled into the 
ditches by which they stood. 

No matter how often these terrible scenes were 
described, I always ached inwardly at the horror of them, 
but what perennially froze my blood was the realisation 
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of the possibility that some victims did not die at once 
but fell into the ditches alive, and then only slowly expired 
in agony, pain, terror, loneliness and despair covered with 
dirt, water and other bodies, blinded by pain, tormented 
by desolation, and tortured by the realisation of what man 
can do to man. 

I asked Schubert : “Do you exclude the possibility that 
a rifleman might have aimed badly and as a result the 
victim would receive only a shock; he could have been 
knocked unconscious by the bullet but not actually bo 
dead so that to the casual observer he would seem to be 
dead although in fact his heart was still beating ?’’ 

“Your Honour, I cannot exclude such a possibility.” 

Schubert knew that the killings were based on the 
Fuhrer-Order and he knew that the Fiihrcr-Ordcr directed 
a gargantuan crime. He was part of that crime, but his 
attorney, Dr Kocssel, in presenting Schubert’s case to the 
Tribunal, argued there was nothing criminal about his 
action. “What did Schubert actually do which was crim- 
inal?" the attorney asked. And then be answered his own 
question : “Schubert first goes to the gypsy quarter of Sim- 
feropol and sees them being loaded aboard and shipped 
off. Then he drives to the place of execution, secs the 
rerouting of traffic, the roads blocked off, persons being 
unloaded, valuables handed over, and the shooting. 
Finally he drives bark once more along the way to the 
gypsy quarter and thcie again secs them being loaded 
aboard and carried off, and then returns to his office. That 
is what he did.” 

Dr Kocssel’s argument brought to mind Pope’s quatrain 

Vice is a monster of so frightful a mien. 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face. 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
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In preparing Schubert’s defence, Dr Koessel apparently 
came so close to the Gorgon face of the Einsatzgruppcn 
and became so accustomed to it that he failed to see the 
malignity that its hideous lips commanded. 

What had Schubert done that was wrong ? He had 
directed an execution of human beings who happened to 
be gypsies; there was no assertion anywhere that these 
gypsies were guilty of anything but being gypsies. He 
had made every effort to have the massacre conducted 
clandestinely; he had controlled the shuttling of twenty- 
five trucks which loaded the gypsies at the assembly site, 
transported them to the field of death, and returned for 
fresh loads. He had directed the despoliation of their 
private property and then had “supervised the actual 
shooting”. He also admitted that he would have inter- 
vened if things were not going “well”. 

• And yet Koessel asked, What is wrong about that ? 
Koessel failed to realise that Schubert was taking an active 
part in mass murder — a mass murder in which he not only 
helped with the planning but took an active part in its 
sanguinary fulfilment. 
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Chapter Seventeen 


S.S. -Major Waldemar von Radetzky was another defend- 
ant who not only denied having killed Jews but asserted 
that he did not even know that Jews were being killed. 
Von Radetzky served for fifteen months with Sonder- 
kommando 4a, the unit headed by Paul Blobel, who made 
of it h, iog his incumbency one of the goriest in the his- 
tory of the Luisutzgruppen. Von Radetzky s explanation 
for his ignorance of all this bloodletting was that he 
devoted his entire time to writing reports. Of course, 
reports wci indeed prepared. In fact, the prosecution’s 
case was mostly based on reports made by Einsatz leaders. 
But Von Radetzky said his reports had nothing to do with 
executions since he was interested only in the scenic, cul- 
tural and economic aspects of the country in which his 
organisation operated. One might assume, if Von 
Radetzky were to be believed, that his Konnnando was 
engaged in a scientific expedition stud) ing the flora and 
fauna of the land, gathering data on agriculture and 
economy, and somehow forgetting the homicidal under- 
taking to which it was committed under the Fiihrer- 
Ordcr. 

Since Radetzky was the next highest ranking officer to 
Blobel in Sonderkommando 4a, did it not occur to him to 
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ask why blood was seeping in under his tent or why so 
much of it besmeared the landscape which he studied for 
his reports on vegetation ? 

In an effort to minimise his importance in this mass- 
killing business, Radetzky testified that he was brought 
into Einsatzgruppe C as an interpreter because he was 
born in Moscow and therefore knew the Russian language. 
Later, however, he said that since his Kommando oper- 
ated in the ‘Ukraine he was of no use as an interpreter. 
He testified that he reported on agriculture, industry, 
trade and “cultural questions’. “My main attention went 
to questions of economy because that was something I 
knew something about.’’ 

I asked him if, in reporting on economy, he would have 
to know about the Jews. lie replied that he did know 
about them. 

“And when you reported on economy you had to 
report on the Jews who were being executed, didn’t 
you?” 

“No, your Honour.” 

“If the Jews in anv given territory were executed, it 
would seriously affect the economy of that territory , 
wouldn’t it ?” 

“Your Honour, the whole economy ol the Ukraine was 
in a very bad state at that time.” 

“Please answer the question. If the Jew s were executed 
in any given territory, that mere fact would have a very’ 
grave effect on the economy', wouldn’t it?” 

“Certainly, your Honour.” 

“Then in making a report on the economy you would 
have to say : ‘Because of the depletion of the labour supply 
due to the execution of Jews, a certain situation has 
resulted.’ You would have to say that, wouldn’t you ?” 

“Your Honour, all these questions concerning Jews were 
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merely the sphere of activities of Departments TIT and TV, 
and I did not report about these activities.” 

"‘You did not answer my question. Making a report on 
the economy you would naturally have to talk about 
labour, and if a great number of those constituting the 
labour element were executed, that would affect seriously 
the economy of the country on which you were reporting, 
and you would need to include that in \our reports, would 
you not ?” 

"The situation which we found, your Honour, was that 
the entire cconomv had been ruined and had to be built 
up. There was no shop in which you could buy anything.” 

“The economy wasn’t helped bv shooting off further 
labour supply, was it ?” 

“No.” 

"Did vou make this statement in your icports, that be- 
cause |e\ - were being killed — and the labour market was 
theiebv being affected adversely — tin* economy was made 
worse? Did you report that?” 

"As far as T remember, l reported about the fact that 
the Jews in he Ukraine constituted an essential part of 
trade.” 

“And did you report that Jews were being decimated?” 

“No, your Honour.” 

‘You didn't put in anv report that Jews were being 
decimated ? ’ 

"No, your Honour.” 

“You didn't put in any report that Jews were being 
killed and this affected the economy of the Ukraine ?” 

“No, in this shape T dhl not report about it. I only 
reported about the fact that the Jews were an important 
economic potential, but I did not report to the effect as 
you mention it.” 

"You say that vou reported that the Jews wer° an 
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important economic potential and you say that you did 
include in your report the statement that the Jews consti- 
tuted an important economic potential. Did you then add 
that this important economic potential was rapidly dis- 
appearing because of the executions ?” 

“No, your Honour, I did not report that.” 

“And yet you want to tell the Tribunal seriously that 
you made a report on the economy of the Ukraine ?” 

Without the slightest abashment and without any 
attempt at a long explanation he affirmed with a single, 
categorical “Yes”. 

Although he had begun his testimony with the state- 
ment that he was brought into the Einsatzgruppen 
because of his knowledge of languages, he now' saw from 
documents which had been introduced in evidence that 
the interpreter's role would not necessarily isolate him 
from knowledge of executions, because executions very 
frequently followed investigations in which interpreters 
were used. Thus, although he finally admitted that he 
spoke and understood the Ukrainian language, he said 
that he was not called upon to translate during examina- 
tions because his work day was filled up with the job of 
being an expert in the S.D., which was Department III. 

“Well, how did you become an expert in the Department 
III ? You had not had S.D. training.” 

“No, I did not have that, your Honour. I said ” 

“Well then, how did you become an expert so quickly?” 

“I was appointed for this because of my training in 
economics and my knowledge of languages.” 

“Well now, we come back to languages again. If you 
were appointed because of your linguistic accomplish- 
ments and your commanding officer needed an interpreter, 
why wouldn’t he naturally turn to you who were already 
known to be a good translator and interpreter ?” 
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“Your Honour, there were other interpreters in the Kom- 
mando, and the Commander used these interpreters.” 

“Then you were not used as an interpreter ?” 

“I was never used as interpreter by the Commander. 
I was never used in interrogations as interpreter, 
either.” 

Since Radctzkv was an interpreter who did not interpret 
and a report writer who made no report on executions 
(the principal activity of his organisation), he perhaps felt 
obliged to explain how he put in his time. lie offered to 
fill in the hiatus by stating that he was supply officer, 
obtaining food and fuel for the Sonderkommando. I asked 
him if he also ordered the ammunition used by his unit. 
He replied : “I don’t remember.” 

“If you remember food and fuel, you can remember 
whether vou ordered ammunition or not. Did you order 
ammunition ? ’ 

“No, your Honour.” 

He saw, of course, that an admission on ammunition 
would be an .c! lission of knowledge about executions. 

“Do you k member now very definitely that you did not 
order ammunition ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why did you say just a minute ago that you did not 
lemember ? ” 

“Your Honour, perhaps my expression was misused or 
came through the wrong way. I said I did not remember 
ever having requested ammunition.” 

“Well, that is the way it came through. Now, do you 
or do you not remember having ordered ammunition for 
vour Kommando?” 

“No.” 

“. . . Do you say now definitely that you did not order 
ammunition ?” 
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“Your Honour, I am certain that I would remember if 
ever I had obtained ammunition for the Kommando.” 

“And you say you did not order ammunition ?” 

And now, apparently in order to play it completely safe, 
he answered both ways : “No — yes.’’ 

One of the reports (not Radetzkv s) described a con- 
ference held between officers of Sonderkommando 4 \ 
and those of rear military headquarters on September 
10, 1941, where a decision was reached to “liquidate the 
Jews of Zhitomir radically”. As a result of this conference 
3,154 Jews were executed. Radetzkv denied having 
attended the conference but admitted that he supplied 
trucks for the action which he said he thought was for 
“resettlement” of the Jews in Rowno. It did not require 
a doctor of philosophy of Professor Six’s education to 
know that, when the word “resettlement” was mentioned 
in connection with Jews, it meant liquidation. Prosecutor 
Ilorlik-IIochwald questioned Radetzkv. 

“What happened to these Jews in Rowno ?” 

“According to the order which I received at the time 
it said that they would be resettled there.” 

“Were they to be killed there, Mr Radetzkv ?” 

“Nothing was said about this." 

“Is it not a little illogical ? We have just discussed a 
document a few minutes ago which shows that the Jews 
in Rowno were killed and now you tell the Tribunal that 
in order to get new Jews in Rowno they were to be sent 
from Zhitomir and don’t you think that this is a little hit 
illogical ?” 

“Mr Prosecutor, I on my part alw'ays hoped that this 
problem would be regulated differently than it was regu- 
lated in other cases.” 

Radetzky’s mental acrobatics on the witness-stand were 
phenomenal. In meeting his insistence that he never corn- 
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manded an execution unit, the prosecution introduced an 
official document taken from Einsatzgruppen personnel 
files which spoke of Radetzky's promotion. It also carried 
the statement: “During the advance, in the summer of 
1942, S.S.-Hauptfiihrer Von Radetzkv was put in com- 
mand of a ‘Teilkommando’.” Radetzky said that the docu- 
ment correctly reported his promotion but incorrectly 
reported his commanding a Teilkommando. 

“How can you explain that it could be so accurate and 
so prophetic as to bring about your promotion as of the 
ninth of September . . . and yet it be incorrect in so far 
as the statement about your commanding a Teilkom- 
mando ?” 

“Your Honour. I do not sav that it is a mistake; I say it 
is an error, and I must try to clarify this error.” 

. . The hairbreadth distinction between a mistake 
and iv i )r is one which requires stronger glasses than I 
use. Now, tell me, what is the difference between a mis- 
take and an error ?” 

“A mistake* \s an absolute incorrectness and an error is, 
in my opin u, an involuntary incorrectness, that is, a 
mistaken representation.” 

Radetzky was clever enough to realise that his shifting 
answers, evasive responses, and purposeful distortions of 
intent, when persisted in at length, could not increase his 
credibility. Perhaps, then, in an effort to add measure to 
his dwarfing figure of bclievabilitv, he said that it was 
impossible that he could have participated in a pro- 
gramme of racial extermination since he was a humane 
person. To prove this postulate he said that when his 
Kommando was stationed at Charkov in the Ukraine he 
had brought in three hundred tons of food to save the 
starving population in that city. I asked him : “Did any 
of this food go to any Jewish family ?” 
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“Yes, certainly.” 

“Did you see it being served to any Jewish family ?” 

*1 did not see a family at all who received such sup- 
plies.” 

“Well, how do you know that any Jews received this 
supply ?” 

“Because I know that the entire population received 
food.” 

“Well, yqu know also that Jews were being killed, don’t 
you ? You know that, don’t you ?” 

“No, I did not know that.” 

“You do not know that Jew's were being killed ?” 

“I know that Jews were killed, but . .” 

“All right, do you want to tell us that first you would 
feed them and then shoot them ?” 

“I don’t know anything about it, your Honour, there- 
fore, I can’t say anything about it.” 

Taking up his claim that he was a person of humane 
impulses I asked him if he did not know that Jews were 
being persecuted in his area. He said he did not know this 
but when I asked him : “You knew that they were having 
a harder time to live than anybody else ?” he hedged. 
“Whether conditions were more severe than conditions 
for others, I do not know. I would doubt that, because 
the town was near to starvation.” 

However, when I followed with : “Well, you knew that 
they were being killed. That is about as much as you can 
do to a person, isn’t it ?” he replied : “Yes.” 

Although he had insisted that his job was to report to 
Berlin on all conditions he found in the area traversed by 
his Kommando, he did not include the feeding item in his 
report. 

“When you made your report to Berlin, did you say 
that you helped to feed Jews in Charkov ?” 
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“No, your Honour.” 

“Did you say that Jews were being fed in Charkov ?” 

“No, your Honour.” 

“Can you honestly say today that you know of your own 
personal knowledge that one Jew received any of this 
food that you spoke about in Charkov — from your own 
personal knowledge ?” 

“According to my own personal knowledge and exper- 
ience, I cannot say that. I can only say that I urged the 
administrative bodies that the whole population should 
receive this food.” 

However, despite all his equivocations, inventions, and 
circumlocutions, Radetzky finally had to admit, under the 
persevering cross-examination of Prosecutor Horlik-Hoch- 
wald, that he was thoroughly familiar with the Fiihrer- 
Order and that he was an active participant in its nithless 

program tic. 

The parents of Lothar Fendler fondly hoped that he 
would devote his life to preserving the teeth of his fellow- 
Germans tb ugh dentistry and sent him to school with 
that objective in mind. However, at twenty-one years of 
age, Lothar, having grown quite tall, decided that he 
would be more attractive in an officer’s uniform than a 
dentist’s smock, and accordingly joined the army. In May 
1941, he became an S.S. Major and the second highest 
ranking officer in Sonderkommando 4a, of Einsatzgruppe 
C, which carried the force and the glory of the Fiihrer- 
Order into Lemberg, Tarnopol, Winnitza, Uman, Kirowo- 
grad. Krementschuk and Foltawa, in most of which places 
executions occurred. Like Von Radetzskv, Fendler testi- 
fied he knew nothing of these killings since he was writing 
reports on the morale of the people in the territory through 
which his unit passed. 
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He also said that he only learned of executions by acci- 
dent and knew nothing of the Fiihrcr-Order until he had 
left the Kommando and was on his way home. 

“So that you had to travel five hundred kilometres and 
two days’ distance from the very heart of this execution 
district before you learned that executions were being 
performed upon Jews because thev were Jews, is that 
right ?” 

Without >batting ail e\ clash, he replied. “Yes.” 

It is simply not to bo believed that Fendler could not 
be aware of the blood in the fields through which he 
tramped and in the streets over which his vehicle moved. 
An Einsatz action report dated July 11, 1941, stated that 
“Einsatzkommando 4b has finished its activity in Tarno- 
pol. 127 executions. Parallel to that, liquidation of 600 
Jews in the course of the persecutions of Jews is induced 
by the Einsatzkommando.” It was impossible for Fendler 
to have been insulated from knowledge of what occurred 
in the very city in which he was stationed. And only 
blindness, combined with deafness and paralysis, could 
have hidden from him knowledge of the pogrom which 
was instigated bv the Kommando in which he ranked 
second from the top command. Moreover, even at his own 
word about writing reports on morale 1 , he could not help 
but know that the social atmosphere of Tarnopol had been 
violently rent by the explosion of a pogrom. Nevertheless, 
he said that he made no mention in his report of this 
butchering in the streets familiar to his eye. 

“Why didn’t you make a report on these excesses which 
\ ou learned about?” 

“Because I personally did not get a chance.” 

“Why didn’t you get a chance to make a report?” 

“Because I was busy with another task, namely to 
evaluate the documents which had been captured.” 
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“And you didn’t consider the matter of a mass murder 
of six hundred people of sufficient importance to write a 
report on; is what you are telling the Tribunal?” 

“Your Honour, if I get the order from the Kommando 
leader to evaluate the material which is available there, 
then I ha\ c to do so.” 

“Well, how much time would it take, in an S.D. report, 
which you were compelled to make, and which it was 
your job to make, to say that there wen' excesses in 
Tarnopol to the extent that six hundred Jews were mur- 
dered, or, if \ on didn’t want to say murdered, were killed 
nv the population. How much time would it take to in- 
clude that, with your fingers oil the typewriter, into a re- 
port? llow much time would it take to say that?” 

"Two seconds.” 

“Well then, win didn’t \on have the two seconds to 
write f\.u 

“Because I made no report.” 

S.S. -Captain Felix Rnehl, perhaps the tallest of the de- 
fendants, vvi till one more Einsatz officer who bent low 
and kept his nose buried in papers, ledgers, and statistics 
amidst the clamour and clatter of rifle volleys, the smell of 
gunpowder, and the screams of people being shot in the 
towns on whose morale, industry and culture he was 
reporting to Berlin. But Sonderkominando 10 b, Einsatz- 
gruppe D, of which Ruelil sought (at the trial) to be 
recorded only as a literary member, was not an organisa- 
tion bent on cultural objectives. Document No. 4,135 re- 
lated that Sonderkominando 10b “finished its tasks at 
Cliotin. Intellectually leading persons from the Soviet 
Party and public life, Jewish agitators, teachers, lawyers 
and rabbis were apprehended with the help of Ukrainian 
confidential agents in the course of several raids and 
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treated accordingly.” Of course “treated accordingly” was 
merely a sarcastic expression for “shot to death”. 

Ruehl, who was administrative officer of his unit, testi- 
fied that his duties consisted of office administration, bil- 
leting, food supply personnel and motor vehicles. There- 
fore, he said, executions were entirely foreign to him. 
lie admitted that he had been with his unit in the city of 
Chernowitz for a whole month. Prosecutor Walton asked 
him how the Kommando had put in its time there. He re- 
plied that “this stay was used mainly for taking up con- 
tact with the Russian and the Ukrainian Army and to 
become acquainted with conditions”. 

Was this statement credible? Would a Sonderkommando 
under the command of the inexorable, restless killer Ohlcn- 
dorf remain in a large city of from three hundred thousand 
to four hundred thousand inhabitants only to become ac- 
quainted with conditions? Well, Ruehl did do something 
else. lie helped to repair hotels! “. . . In addition, and this 
was the case especially in Chernowitz, there were the 
repairs of the hotels which had been assigned to us by the 
Roumanian Army, which the Russians had left in a very 
poor condition, as well as caring for Roumanian, Hun- 
garian and German guests.” 

After an extensive cross-examination by Prosecutor 
Walton, the defendant did admit that he learned of one 
execution : “Soon after my arrival in Chernowitz I learned 
by casual remarks by comrades that Roumanian units, as 
well as members of our Kommando, when they moved 
into the city after the city had been taken, had been shot 
at by civilians. The Roumanians had arrested a number of 
suspects and the Kommando had received the order to 
execute these people because of this incident.” 

Rudd's armour-plated imperviousness to illegality was 
made manifest by his casual remark that “suspects” had 
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been arrested and his Kommando had killed them. 

That Ruehl, who was only fourth ranking officer in the 
Kommando, could not have done anything to prevent the 
recorded executions, is believable, but his assertion that 
as a member of a unit made up of only seven officers and 
eighty-five men he could not know that killings were 
taking place was even more fantastic than the demon’s 
land in which his organisation had been actually operat- 
ing. 

While the reports and the testimony at the trial de- 
cisively refuted Rudds assertions of ignorance of execu- 
tions, they still did not rise to that degree of proof which 
Anglo-American procedure requires in order to support 
a verdict of guilty. We declared at the outset, and adhered 
to the principle throughout the trial, that every defendant 
would be presumed innocent until proved guilty and 
that no \i ^ndant would be convicted unless the evidence 
established his ^uilt be\ond a reasonable doubt. We were 
not satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt from the evidence 
in Rudd s case that he was guilty of participation in execu- 
tions or that c exercised sufficient authority to prevent 
them. We thus found him not guilty of war crimes and 
crimes against humanity, as outlined in the indictment, 
but guilty of membership in the criminal organisations 
S.S. and Gestapo under the conditions defined by the 
Judgment of the International Military Tribunal. 
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Chapter Eighteen 


During tui: cross-examination of Felix lluchl. Prose- 
cutor Walton asked him if his commanding officer, Alois 
Pcstcrer, was not addicted to alcoholic beverages. Assum- 
ing that the prosecution was attempting to equate crim- 
inality with intoxication, I ruled that I would not permit 
that type of questioning. However, it developed that Mr 
Walton had another purpose in mind, namely, to prove 
that Pcstcrer was at times so drunk that the control of 
the Kommando had to be taken over by the defendant 
Ruchl. Ruehl indignantly denied the suggestion that his 
commander (now dead) had ever been drunk and then 
undoubtedly, without realizing its tremendous signifi- 
cance in the case, said, “I strongly object to that in the 
interest of the deceased. And I can assure you that if such 
a thing had occurred even once, Herr Ohlcndorf wouldn’t 
have stood for this. That would have been the end of 
his career as a Kommando leader, in so far as 1 have got 
to know Herr Ohlendorf.” 

In Ruehl’s answer can be found another answer to 
critics who have insisted that German military men have 
been punished simply for obeying superior orders. Ac- 
cording to Captain Ruehl, any Einsatz officer opposed to 
slaughtering helpless innocent populations and seeking a 
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way out of his dilemma could find that hoped-for way, if 
no more reasonable and courageous avenue was open to 
him, through the throat of a bottle of sehnaps. 

Where there* was a will not to kill, the means could be 
found. Even Eichmann admitted in Jerusalem that he man- 
aged, in some manner, to save his Jewish aunt, with her 
husband and daughter, from annihilation. But one did not 
need to contrive and scheme, or be branded a drunken 
sot, even temporarily, in order to side-step the role of 
murderer. A frank statement of incapacity to play the part 
of a hangman would have effected a release from the as- 
signment. The Nazi hierarchy was cruel and even sadistic, 
but it could never have been charged with inefficiency in 
the execution of its inhuman deeds. Kommando leaders 
who demonstrated themselves incapable of performing 
cold-blooded slaughter were assigned to other duties, not 
out of empathy or for humanitarian reasons, but for 
efficiency’s sake alone. Ohlendorf had declared, as already 
stated, that he forbade the participation in executions of 
men who did not ‘‘agree to the Fulirer-Order”, and sent 
them back * Germany. In fact, Ohlendorf, as we saw 
earlier, could himself have shaken off (he potential bloodv 
knapsack of ninety thousand murders by simplv disagree- 
ing with the arim commander dominating his field of 
operation. 

In this respect, it is interesting to note the testimony of 
the witness Albert Ilartel, who sened with the German 
Security Police in Kiev. lie testified that S.S. -General 
Thomas, commanding Einsatzgruppe C at the time, 
"passed on an order that all those people who could not 
reconcile with their conscience to carry out such orders, 
that is, people who were too soft, as he said, to carry out 
these orders, should be sent back to Germany or should 
be assigned to other tasks. Thus at the time a number of 
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people, also commanders, were sent back by Thomas to 
the Reich just because they were too soft to carry out 
orders/' 

Prosecutor Walton questioned Hartel : “If Thomas 
had known, he would have sent a commander home, is 
that correct?” 

“He would have sent him home saying that he was 
too soft. In a number of cases this happened — -that Thomas 
actually seht these people back to Germany/' 

Thus, it certainly was not enough for a defendant to 
say, as did Braune and Klingelhoefer, that it was point- 
less to ask to be released and that therefore they did not 
even try. Exculpation is not so easy as that. The failure 
to attempt disengagement from an obviously criminal task 
can only prompt the conclusion that the person involved 
has no deep-seated desire to be released, lie may think 
•the work unpleasant, but he nevertheless has a personal 
reason for performing it. Even a professional murderer 
may not relish killing his victim, but he accomplishes the 
job in an efficient and workmanlike manner because of 
the reward which awaits him. 

Eichmann would not have had too much trouble in be- 
ing released from his IVB4 command post if he had really 
wanted to be released. All he would have had to do was 
to engage in a heart-to-heart talk with his superior Kaltcn- 
brunner — who was his fellow-townsman and had be- 
friended him since his early days in the S.S. — and ask him 
for a transfer to another assignment, and it would have 
been done. But the fact is that, as Rudolf Iloess, the com- 
mandant of Auschwitz, said, Eichmann was obsessed with 
the desire to exterminate Jews. 

In fulfilling Hitler's programme Eichmann and every 
Nazi official saw for himself increased authority, an easier 
and more lucrative post, a gaudier uniform, a bigger and 
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shinier car, a longer strut and a more numerous group of 
underlings to tremble before his greatness. Vanity, arro- 
gance and greed were the vehicles in which the Nazi 
leaders travelled the highway of criminality and inhuman- 
ity. Equipped with the goggles of glory and gore, they 
saw nothing wrong in mass murder, pillage, thievery, kid- 
napping, torture and diabolical instruction. 

Eichmann denied himself nothing in the gratification 
of the baser passions and every trivial desire, whim and 
caprice. In Budapest lie roared about in an amphibious 
car spectacularly splashing into the Danube with sirens 
screeching, for the edification of the population trembling 
on the river banks. 

At the Treblinka extermination camp the commander 
possessed a small armoured half-track, which intrigued 
Eichmann. He leaped behind the wheel and practised 
driviiv around the camp. In his summation Attorney- 
General Hammer, recalling this testimony, sadly mused: 
“We can only imagine how many hundreds of thousands 
of Jews were choking in the gas chambers whilst Mr Eich- 
mann was t ng this trip around the death camp. ’ 

Through the process of ordering and carrying out kill- 
ings, Eichmann climbed to the height of a supreme power 
which would have been impossible for a man of his modest 
education and mediocre faculties In Nuremberg I asked 
General Schcllenberg if Eichmann enjoyed doing what 
it was then ascertained he had done. Schcllenberg 
replied : 

“Eichmann got everything that a man of his animal 
shrewdness and senses could crave. 1 here was no limit to 
what he could commandeer for the greater gratification 
of his desires. He rode in big cars; he had obsequious aides. 
He maintained luxurious apartments in various cities, in- 
cluding Paris, Vienna and Budapest, where he entertained 
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his many mistresses. He had access to all the champagne 
he wanted to drink, or bathe in. 

“And then he experienced the exhilaration of constant 
intoxication — not with champagne but with blood. He 
revelled in the absolute power to exterminate a people 
he had hated from childhood. And then, not the least 
advantage was that, as a Lieutenant-Colonel, he had a 
better chance to escape than a General would have — in 
the event Germany was defeated. Eiehmann was a fox.” 

The Einsatzgruppcn officers had an additional reason 
for preferring their assignments : it saved them from haz- 
ardous combat service. In the front lines one faced an 
armed and aggressive opponent; in a foxhole one could 
expect any moment a fragmentising artillery shell. But 
on the Einsatzgruppen field there were no foxholes. There 
were only long ditches in front of which one’s adversaries 
helplessly stood to await the fire which they could not 
return. 

It can be assumed without forced reasoning that if, 
in the entire Einsatzgruppen history, any officer or soldier 
had been drastically punished because of refusal to obey 
the Fiihrer-Order, the defendants, who, in their collective 
experience, covered every Einsatz phase, would certainly 
have known about it. Yet throughout the seven months’ 
trial there was no evidence that a failure to obey the 
Fiihrer-Order precipitated any major penalty. On the 
contrary, several instances came to light showing that dis- 
obedience or evasion of the Fiihrer-Order invoked no 
grievous punishment. 

It will be recalled that Nosske said that if he had been 
ordered to shoot five hundred innocent Jews he would 
have had to do it. He later testified to the following epi- 
sode. On duty in Germany he was assigned to Diisseldorf, 
where his higher S.S. and Police Leader ordered him to 
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round up all Jews and half-Jews in that area for executions. 
Nosske said that he protested against the order and that, 
finally, it was revoked, or at any rate not enforced. Nosske’s 
protest was probably due mostly to the fac t that many 
of the intended victims had one German parent. None 
the less, his categorical refusal to obey the order demon- 
strated (contrary to the defence advanced throughout the 
trial) that a member of the German Armed Forces could 
protest against a superior order and not be shot in conse- 
quence. Though it is true the defendant suffered some in- 
eon veniences because of his unwillingness to shoot the 
half-Jews of Diisseldorf. he was not shot or c ^en degraded. 

S.S. -General Erich von dem Bach Zelewski, whom I 
interviewed in Nuremberg after the war, told me that in 
all his years as a professional soldier lie never heard that 
anv German soldier had ever been shot for asking to be 
relieve' 1 f ' :n an assignment to shoot unoffending civilians. 
As recently as March 1961, he confirmed this statement 
before a Munich court, where he said: ‘T know people 
who did not want to take part in shootings and who did 
not do so. Bi 1 do not know a single ease' in which a man 
who refused to take part was shot. 

Of course, one who is ordered to commit a patently 
barbarous deed and refuses to do so may undergo some 
inconvenience because of that refusal, but he still has the 
duty to suffer that inconvenience rather than inflict an 
irreparable injustice upon one utterly innocent of wrong- 
doing. 

In his defence of Eiehmann before the world. Dr Ser- 
valius said, in a special interview he gave Neivsweek's 
Cmtis G. Pepper that Eiehmann w 7 as a man and not a 
coward”. 0 lie specified that Eiehmann “accepted his re- 
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sponsibilities. He did not shirk his duties and run away 
as others did.” 

But would it have been cowardice to refuse to kill cry- 
ing infants, innocent women, helpless cripples, and un- 
armed men? Indeed, a refusal to participate in so unutter- 
ably wrong and evil a procedure would not only not be 
cowardice, but a demonstration of courage ami an example 
of the true nobility of man. 

When Dr Servatius pointed out that Eichmann “stuck 
to his post until the end", Mr Pepper interpolated : “Doing 
a job he approved of and believed in — the destruction of 
Jews?” 

Dr Servatius replied : “No, he did not want to kill 
people,” and then referred to the notorious episode where 
Eichmann offered to give up one million Jews for ten 
thousand trucks. Servatius specified : “Can you imagine 
a man in his relatively low post in the hierarchy going to 
Himmler and saying I want to save the lives of one million 
Jews?” 

This affair, however, assumed a completely different 
complexion when Eichmann took the witness-stand. Ser- 
vatius did his best to have Eichmann appear before the 
Court and all mankind as a man of mercy and compassion. 
He asked him a very leading question on the subject. It 
could almost be called a carrying question — one where 
the lawyer picks up the witness and carries him to the 
desired and inevitable answer. But Eichmann refused to 
be carried or led. Servatius asked : “When you were 
negotiating with your superiors, did you give expression 
to your feeling of mercy and pity? Did you say they [the 
Jews] should be helped?” 

But with all Servatius’s promptings, Eichmann declined 
to say that a drop of compassion had moved through the 
valves of his bureaucratic heart. He replied : “I am testi- 
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fying under oath and I must tell the truth. It was not 
because I was moved by pity that I involved myself.” The 
reason Eichmann made the offer of Jews for trucks was 
that he disliked a Kurt Beclier who had come to Hungary 
from Berlin to obtain equipment for the Waffen S.S. 
Eichmann resented that anyone should encroach upon 
his preserves since he regarded himself as absolute S.S. 
monarch of Hungary, and he wanted to show Himmler 
that he had more originality and influence in Hungary 
than Beclier. Thus, it was pique and not humanity which 
moved Eichmann to offer, in his own words, “blood for 
goods”. 

Even one of his own witnesses (Winkelmann) declared 
under oath that he did not like Eichmann’s “haughty be- 
haviour”, and that he saw in him “a man who uses his 
competence to the full extent without any moral restric- 
tions cia <ompunctions.” 

One of the Einsatzgruppen defendants did not use “his 
competence to t^e full extent without any moral restric- 
tions and co junctions’’. Mathias Graf served in Einsatz- 
kommando 6, of Einsalzgruppc C, for thirteen months. His 
rank was that of Oberscharfuhrer (Master-Sergeant). In 
September 1942, he was assigned to the command of a 
sub-Kommando but he refused to accept the post. Because 
of this refusal he was arrested and placed in custody for 
disciplinary action. Eventually the disciplinary proceed- 
ings were dropped and he was sent back to German}'. 

This defendant, who apparently was not a fanatical 
adherent of National Socialism, joined the S.S. in 1933, 
but in 1936 he was expelled because of lack of attendance 
and general indifference. In January 1940, he was drafted 
under the Emergency Service Regulations for service with 
the Landrat and he then entered the S.D. on a war supple- 
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mentary basis. We found him not guilty of war crimes and 
crimes against humanity and, although lie had served in 
the S.D., wc held that he had more than expiated this 
offence by his period of imprisonment prior to trial. 
Accordingly he was discharged on the day of our decision. 

Every one of the defendants would have been entitled 
to an acquittal or at least to a considerable mitigation of 
penalty if he had responded to the Fiihrer-Order as 
Mathias Graf did. But the records, the testimony and the 
incontrovertible evidence at the trial all proved, on the 
contrary, that the other defendants (minus Ruchl) eagerly 
accepted the Fiihrer-Order and avidly reflected the 
Ftihrer’s hatred for Jewry. It is true that manv of the 
defendants, at the trial, denied harbouring racial pre- 
judices. In fact, some of them stated that in Germany thev 
often befriended the persecuted Jew. Under the liberal 
rules of procedure which we instituted, these defendants 
submitted affidavits from others demonstrating their gen- 
erous conduct towards individual Jews in the Fatheiland. 

But if it were true that the defendants regarded the 
Jews as equals in Germany, why did they consider them 
sub-human outside of Germany? If they did not recognise 
them as a mortal danger to Hitler in Germany, whv should 
they regard them as such a threat in the Crimea? It is not 
too much to sav that most of the Jews in Crimea and the 
other far reaches of the East did not know of Hitler and 
his doctrines until the Einsatzgruppen arrived to kill them. 

It was argued on behalf of the defendants that even if 
they had refused to obey the Fiihrer-Order or, in some 
manner, had avoided it, no substantial benefits would have 
accrued to the Jews, because the successors of the defect- 
ing Einsatz leaders would have conducted executions. But 
no defendant could predict what the next Kommando 
leader would have done. The successor could also have* 
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manifested liis reluctance and thus, with continuing 
refusals, the Fiihrer-Order might well have lost its efficacy. 
But in any event there would have been no executions on 
the day of the refusal. 

Repeatedly the German defence lawyers quoted the 
maxim Nulla poena sine lege (No punishment without 
law), but the German law itself authorises criminal respon- 
sibility for executing illegal orders. Article 47 of the Ger- 
man Military Penal Code piovides that 

If through the execution of an older pertaining to the ser- 
vice, a penal law is violated, then the superior giving the 
order is alone responsible. However, the obeying sub- 
ordinate shall be punished as accomplice : 

(1) if he went bc>ond the order give n to him, or 

(2) if he knew that the order of the superior concerned an 
. \ w Inch aimed at a civil or military crime or offence. 

One of the arguments presented by Dr Sc rvalius against 
the jurisdiction of Israel to try Eichmann was that the 
Nazi and IN * Collaboiators Law of 1950, under which 
Eichmann was indicted, was ex post facto legislation be- 
cause it was enacted after the crimes ascribed to Eich- 
mauii had already been committed. In this respect, 
nothing could have been more ironic than Eiehmann’s 
testimony in which he related how he had gone to Poland 
with an order authorising the killing of 150,000 Jew's. The 
order had retroactive effect because the 150,000 Jews 
referred to therein had alreadv been killed! 



Chapter Nineteen 


When, in his openinc statement to the Tribunal, Chief 
Prosecutor Ferencz spoke of the killing of thirty-three 
thousand Jews in Kiev in two days, he said that this feat 
stood out “even among the ghastly records of the Einsatz- 
gruppen”. Sonderkommando 4,\, which, under the direc- 
tion of Blobel, was responsible for most of these killings, 
formed part of Einsatzgruppe C, headed by S.S.-Brigadier- 
General Otto Rasch, recognised wherever he appeared as 
one of the most brutal executants of Hitler’s extermination 
programme, often appearing personally on the field of 
execution to supervise the slaughter. Under Rasch’s 
leadership Einsatzgruppe C acquired such a reputation 
for bloodthirstiness that, as Mr Ferencz phrased it: “it 
shamed some of the German witnesses and the Einsalz- 
gruppe had to report that ‘Unfortunately it often occurred 
that the Einsatzkommandos had to suffer more or less 
hidden reproaches for their consequent stand on the 
Jewish problem.’ ” 

Following the war, General Otto Rasch became crip- 
pled with Parkinson’s Disease. He was well enough to 
attend the first sessions of the trial but when it was his 
turn to testify he was incapable of locomotion. However, 
through his attorney, he expressed a desire to appear in 
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court to defend himself, even though he had to be carried 
into the courtroom on a stretcher. Then, after he had been 
helped into the witness-box, an army doctor stood by to 
keep the Tribunal informed on his condition so that we 
could recess court at any moment when the doctor advised 
that the defendant should not continue. 

Raising his hand, which quivered in a slight arc, Rasch 
spoke the oath in a firm voice : “I swear by God, the 
Almighty and Omniscient, that I will speak the pure truth 
and will withhold and add nothing.” Then, assuming a 
somewhat reclining position, he responded to the ques- 
tions put by his attorney, Dr Surholt. After informing the 
Court that he was born in East Prussia on December 7, 
1891, and that his father was a farmer who later became 
a brick manufacturer lie said: “My father was well-to-do. 
Seen from a sociological standpoint, he belonged to the 
patriarch d order. . . . M\ father considered it his upper- 
most duty to t.d e care of every one cl his people. This 
social duty came from the deeper moral awareness from 
religion.” He stopped, exhibiting fatigue. The doctor 
examined hir uni let him rest lying down. 

Then, once more in the witness-box, Rasch began to 
speak to the Court with the apparent comfort and content- 
ment of one who, at his own fireside, is surrounded by 
grandchildren and their young lri- nds who are listening 
absorbedly to the* life story of an old and revered man. 
IJe related, with some emphasis, as if this was to be the 
motif of his paternal lecture : “At home I was educated 
very devoutly. That was in accord with the almost pious 
devoutness of my parents.” Ihen, lifting his eyes in 
obviously fond reminiscence, he proudly recalled: “My 
father taught me the love of my country, love of nature, 
and how to hunt.” 

Who. good or bad, does not savour the delights which 
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memory offers in recalling the clays of carefree childhood? 
Rasch paused again. With one shaking hand lie tried to 
still the shaking of the other, and resumed, his face 
illumined by the picture his words were evidently evok- 
ing : “Very early in mv life he took me along on his trips 
and above all he taught me the moral principles of hunt- 
ing. He taught me that hunting was not just shooting and 
killing of game but it was also the care of and respect for 
the Creator and His creatures.” 

I asked him what he meant by the* “moral principles of 
hunting” and he explained : “Hunting in the German sense 
demanded that the individual, even if he is completelv 
unobserved in his area, realises his obligations toward the 
creatures, and that he is to refrain from everything which 
violates these, for example, shooting during the' time it is 
prohibited — that is, during the time the animals are pro- 
tected — shooting of the mother as long as her young ones 
need her, and only shooting on careful deliberation — not 
to satisfy one’s passion for it.” 

Those in the courtroom who had heard the presentation 
of the reports, which told of the seventy-five thousand kill- 
ings Rasch had ordered and of the misery he had inflicted 
on mankind, would have wanted him to explain why — 
after learning not to shoot animals beyond the hunting 
season, and particularly not to shoot the mothers of young 
animals — why it was that he grew' up to enjoy shooting 
mothers of human children and the children themselves. 
Still, everyone must have felt sorry for this wreck ol a 
man whose hands were now fluttering like aspen leaves. 
The listeners looked on him with pity and commiseration 
but still hoped that he might explain how it was that after 
being taught how to show “respect for the Creator and 
His creatures”, he could manifest such violent disrespect 
for the fellow-creatures of his own human race. 
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However, Dr Surholt left this subject and asked the 
defendant about his education. “Do you have any special 
memories from this time which are important in your 
life?” 

I was a good student and I was on friendly terms with 
most of my teachers. I enjoyed a relationship of confidence 
with them. This lasted during my entire life.” 

He continued the story of his life until he got to telling 
-about being private secretary to a Count zu Dona who 
would take him on many trips, including one to Paris, but 
fatigue now set in once more and we recessed Court to 
allow him to recuperate his strength. After several hours’ 
rest and examination by a couple oi doctors he came back 
into Court. 

We said to him : “According to Anglo-American pro- 
cedure, every defendant is presumed innocent until proved 
guilty be' «nd a reasonable doubt. You therefore stand 
befoie the Cour c as an innocent man You have been 
charged with crime, very serious crime, and the Tribunal 
is required to give you (‘very opportunity to answer these 
charges. Thm ou are brought into Court, not with llie 
thought of subjecting you to an unpleasant and uncom- 
fortable experience, but rather to a pleasant and comfort- 
ing one in that at last you will have the opportunity to 
speak to the world.” 

Dr Surholt acknowledged that his client w r as before the 
Court voluntarily but expressed doubt that he could 
adequately meet the situation. I picked up the indictment. 
“Dr Surholt, you will admit that auy person charged with 
seventy-five thousand murders should be given every 
opportunity to exculpate himself even at the expense of 
physical discomfort. . . . We want to make this very clear 
so that no one may get the impression that the defendant 
is being treated with but little compassion. There is the 
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greatest of sympathy for his physical condition . . but, 
we went on to explain that, with the grave charges 
enumerated in the indictment, the defendant unquestion- 
ably wanted to be heard, and it was his inherent right to 
be heard. Dr Surholt agreed with his view, but it soon be- 
came apparent that his client simply was unable to muster 
sufficient strength to testify further. I suspended proceed- 
ings and ordered him removed to the hospital. 

As an army sergeant and soldier took hold of the- 
stretcher on which he was laid and a doctor walked by 
his side as they left the courtroom, I felt the need to 
cough. Something seemed to have lodged in my throat. 
Possibly it was the sheer melancholy of contemplating the 
picture of this ruin of a human being who could speak 
with the compassion of a St Francis on behalf of the 
animals of the forest, but who could outdo the most fero- 
cious beast of the jungle in massacring his fellow men. 

Eventually we ordered his case severed from the present 
trial with the proviso that he was to be retried in the event 
that he recovered. However, before he could give an 
accounting in Nuremberg or elsewhere for what he had 
done as an Einsatz General, he was summoned to the 
High Court for judgment on his whole life. He died 
November 1, 1948. 

I do not doubt that Raseh told the truth about his early 
training. His father had indeed provided him with an 
excellent education. After attaining the degrees of Doctor 
of Jurisprudence and Doctor of Law and Economics he 
went on to practise law and then became mayor of Witten- 
berg. Certainly it cannot be said that it was lack of educa- 
tion which blinded Rasch to the evils of the malevolence 
of the Nazi Party which he joined at the mature age of 
forty. So fortified was Rasch with degrees and academic 
accomplishments that sometimes he was addressed as “Dr, 
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Dr”. Nor can it be said of the other defendants that they 
were not intellectually equipped to decide for themselves 
what constituted decency and what spelled out infamy. So 
far as criminal conduct is concerned, it probably can be 
said (with deep regret) that the defendants’ extensive 
education made them all the more capable and efficient 
in the discharge of their diabolical enterprises. 

The great problem which I personally faced in the 
MEinsatzgruppen trial was not in reaching a decision on the 
guilt or innocence of the defendants. That question began 
to resolve itself as the trial neared its end. What troubled 
me as a human being was the question as to how and why 
such well-schooled men should have strayed so far and so 
completely from the teaching of their childhood, which 
embraced reverence for the biblical virtues of honesty, 
charity, and cleanliness of spirit. Did they completely for- 
get those \ things? Were they no longer aware of moral 
values? There is i considerable difference in moral guilt 
between the criminal who docs not know the meaning 
of honesty and the criminal who well understands the 
word and its - ' r mricance but wilfully chooses to ignore 
its precepts. 

There was thus at least this assurance in contemplating 
the Einsatzgruppen case, namely that, since the defend- 
ants recalled episodes of past deed; of charity, kindness 
and God-fearing citizenship, they apparently still under- 
stood moral values. 

On an occasion when the prosecution objected to the 
liberality with which T permitted the accused to introduce 
testimony on matters seemingly unassociated with the 
central issue, I ruled that, in view of the serious penalties 
which could accompany conviction, I would allow any 
evidence which could possibly have a bearing on mitigat- 
ing the momentous accusations which the defendants 
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faced. I made only one exception. I would not permit any 
evidence on the social life of the penguins in the Antarctic. 
Later on I removed even that far-extending peripheral 
limitation and said that, if defence counsel could show 
how such a subject could be relevant, we would listen to 
what they had to expound. 

In time this assertion became known as the “Penguin 
Rule”, and in enthusiastic appreciation of it the defendants 
presented scores of affidavits from people who had knowir 
them in their earlier years and attested to the proper and 
respectable lives they had previously led as civilians, the 
charitable acts they had performed, the merciful deeds 
they had accomplished, the civic obligations they had 
recognised, and the respectful regard they had displayed 
towards law and order. The material was quite revealing. 

One listening to evidence in the Einsatzgruppen trial 
without adequate experience in the phenomena of what 
the human soul is capable of comprehending might well, 
at moments, have despaired of the human race. Here were 
crimes that defied language in the depth and vastness ol 
their brutality. Here pitilessness reached its zenith and 
nothing in Dante’s imagined Inferno could equal the 
horror of what we discovered happened in 1941, 1942 and 
1943 in Polaqd, White Ruthenia, the Ukraine, Lithuania, 
Esthonia, Latvia, the Crimea and Western Russia. During 
the trial we were constantly being confronted with acts of 
man which defied every conceivable perspective of mor- 
ality and conscience. We looked in on scenes of savage 
depravity on so unparalleled a scale that we recoiled as if 
from a blast of scalding steam. 

But, even so, there was this extraordinary aspect of the 
case : the pages of the testimonials attesting to the former 
good character of many of the defendants fairly glittered 
with such phrases as “honest and truth-loving”, “straight- 
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thinking and friendly manner”, “industrious, assiduous 
and good-natured”, “of a sensitive nature”, “absolutely 
honest”. One could have doubted that they had ever even 
known the meaning of such words. 

Piercing through the acrid smoke of the executing rifles, 
penetrating through the fumes of the gas vans, lifting the 
curtain of the unuttered last words of the one million 
slaughtered, the defendants did recall the precepts they 
'had gained at their mothers’ knees. Though they seemed 
not to perceive the monstrous contrast between the 
Einsatzgruppen deeds and the moral lessons of the distant 
past, yet they did recognise that the latter were still desir- 
able. So long as even Einsatzgruppcn assassins could 
appreciate the better rules of life, one should never regard 
hopelessly the future of man and his works. 

In their final statements many of the defendants paid 
high tr> 1 ,i.*\ to the qualities of mercy and humaneness. 
This again calk d attention to the appalling moral abyss 
which yawned between the green-covered slopes of their 
vouthful promise and the bleak cliffs of their adult degra- 
dation. Many of the affidavits spoke of religion. One affi- 
davit introduced on behalf of Willy Seibert told how he 
often accompanied his mother to church. While in the 
Crimea exterminating human beings, did he recall these 
visits to the house of God, and, if lie did, could he recon- 
cile his actions there with the teachings of religion and 
the tutelage of his mother? 

Our court was a court of law so that the presence or 
absence of religious faith on the part of any defendant 
was not a subject for debate or even comment. The fact, 
however, that Seibert advanced his early Christian train- 
ing as an item of defence proclaimed that he at least recog- 
nise^ a dissimilarity between the books he studied as a 
child and the pages on which he wrote with blood as a 
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man. This affidavit was additionally interesting because it 
impliedly repudiated the denunciations of religion by men 
like Bormann, Goebbels, Rosenberg, Himmler and, above 
all. Hitler himself, who designated the church as the only 
remaining unconquered ideological opponent of National 
Socialism, continually insulting it in speeches and pro- 
nunciamentos. 

Hitler particularly fought the Vatican which, in 1937, 
through Pope Pius XI, had denounced Nazism for what it- 
was : “The arrogant apostasy from Jesus Christ, the denial 
of His doctrine and of His work of redemption, the cult 
of violence, the idolatry of race and blood, the overthrow 
of human liberty and dignity.” 

Reichsleiter Martin Bormann spoke for Hitler when he 
said : “National Socialist and Christian concepts are irre- 
concilable. . . . More and more people must be separated 
from the churches and their organs, the pastors.” 

Bormann had no difficulty in convincing the Einsatz- 
gruppen leaders. Otto Rasch even anticipated Bormann. 
This man, who spoke so feelingly of his tender regard for 
young animals and of the devoutness of his parents, aban- 
doned the church at the age of twenty-eight and soon 
afterwards donned the brown shirt of Nazidom. Others 
joined Hitlers ranks first and then concluded that the 
church and National Socialism were incompatible. When 
questioned as to their religious beliefs at the time of their 
capture following the armistice, ten of the defendants 
said they had formally broken away from the church, ten 
described themselves as “Believers in God”, two said they 
were “nondenominational”. (A few of these assertions coin- 
cided in the same persons.) Not one asserted he was a 
churchgoer or lived up to the vows of a formal religion. 
Ernst Biberstein, of course, as an ordained ex-minister, 
was sui generis. 
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Eichmann, to whom all these men reported, had set the 
pattern when, years before, in joining the S.S., he said 
that he did “not believe in religion”. 

When he took the witness-stand in Jerusalem he refused 
to swear on a Bible — any Bible. He also related how on 
an occasion he seized from his wife’s hands a New Testa- 
ment and tore it to pieces. 

It is not within the compass of these pages to discuss 
-the moral and religious implications rising from the deeds 
and the lives of the performers of the Einsatzgruppen pro- 
gramme. Religion, which, through the ages, has strength- 
ened the weak, aided the poor, and comforted the lonely 
and oppressed, is man’s own determination, but that a 
minister of the gospel, via the road of Nazism, participated 
in mass executions, is a phenomenon that has its own 
implications. When the Swastika replaced the Cross, and 
Mein Ka ,,pf dislodged the Bible, it was inevitable that 
the German people were headed for disaster. When the 
Fiihrer-oath took the place of the Golden Rule, Truth was 
ousted and Falsehood enthroned to rule with an abso- 
lutism which, no monarch has ever known. Under the 
despotic regime of the lie, prejudice supplanted justice, 
arrogance cancelled understanding, hatred superseded 
benevolence — and the columns of the Einsatzgruppen 
marched. 
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Chapter Twenty 


When all the evidence had been presented, each defend- 
ant was offered the opportunity to address the Court 
orally, this in addition to the closing argument of his attor- 
ney. This privilege, not an Anglo-Saxon usage, was allowed 
because it conformed to European practice. Thus every 
defendant obtained the full benefits of an Anglo-Saxon 
trial, which gave him the witness-chair from which to 
speak at length under the friendly questioning of his own 
counsel (a procedure strange to European courts), and he 
enjoyed as well all guarantees vouchsafed the accused 
by continental standards. 

Ohlendorf spoke first, livcting the concentrated atten- 
tion of the entire courtroom with a speech that would 
have done justice to a chair of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Erudite and profound, the discourse could 
have been addressed to students in history and political 
science and bore little resemblance to a plea for mercy, 
and certainly none for exoneration. While not exactly 
defending National Socialism, Ohlendorf said that those 
who were attracted to it “were longing for spiritual sup- 
port, for a goal behind the social order into which they 
were born, a goal which promised them true human dig- 
nity, firm human objectives and a spiritual and religious 
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centre for their development into human beings”. lie 
failed to tell us, however, how National Socialism was to 
achieve that goal, for, if there was one thing which 
National Socialism did not do, it was to promote respect 
lor human dignity and a spiritual, religious development 
of human beings ! 

I was hoping Ohlendorf would talk longer, for his 
speech was very interesting if not very convincing, but 
after twenty minutes he suddenly concluded with a tribute 
to the Tribunal : “If the Tribunal please, I do not wish to 
end my final statement without expressing my gratitude 
tor the very generous way in which you have dealt with 
the problems which we have regarded as important to 
these proceedings ” 

With the exception of Sandbergor, Biberstein, Brauno 
and Strauch, all the defendants availed themselves of that 
final Woid, and while their statements added little to the 
objectivity of the trial thev illumined a little more the 
motivations behind the conduct which brought them bc- 
lore an internati( oal court to answer lor what they had 
done. The defendants Jost, Naumann, Blurne, Haensch, 
Klingelhoefer and Schubert, for instance, all declared that 
they had joined the Nazi Party and participated in its acti- 
vities because of the menace of Bolshevism, but they 
offered no explanation as to why they remained vith the 
party when Hitler reduced their ardent beliefs to charred 
cinders by joining up with the very evil forces which he 
had theretofore so bitterly denounced and castigated. The 
Nazi-Soviet pact transformed into mockery everything the 
Nazi hierarchy had said against Communism. The defend- 
ants had ample time after that revelation of monumental 
dishonesty and fraud to withdraw from the Nazi organisa- 
tions which they had voluntarily joined. Their continued 
adherence, therefore, to Hitler and Nazism revealed their 
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steadfast approval of Hitler’s aggressions and his persecu- 
tions of unoffending, innocent peoples. Hitler’s attack on 
Poland, with Stalin’s formidable support, opened the gulf 
between good and evil, into which the defendants, with 
open eyes, walked to their own destruction. 

With the taking of testimony and hearing of argument 
terminated,* the defendants had been accorded not only 
every right laid down in the Charter agreed upon by the 
Allied nations, but those guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and within the scope of the 
English common law. The defendants never knocked at 
the door of an additional privilege but that it was opened 
to them. 

The trial ended, Judge Speight, Judge Dixon and I pro- 
ceeded to review the record which contained 6,895 pages 
of testimony and 984 documents introduced on both sides. 
We met every day for three or four weeks to consider the 
factual and legal issues. We felt deeply the solemnity of 
our task, which involved not only deciding on the lives 
and liberties of twenty-two men (Rasch having been 
severed from the case), but meeting as well the responsi- 
bility of justifying our action before the world. The final 
written Judgment in the case had to answer all doubts 
regarding this determined and objective affirmation of 
international law to hold individuals accountable to the 
law of nations and the law of humanity. 

The Judgment also had to be a document which would 
serve notice on all future dictators and their compliant 
supporters as to what they could expect in the event that 
they failed to heed the precedent of Nuremberg. 

Not the least of the many purposes of the Nuremberg 
Trials was to give the German people an opportunity to 
perceive the real character«of those who were their leaders 
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and what they had done to bring Germany to its present 
state of ruin. That Hitler exercised practically limitless 
power is obvious, but he could never have brought down 
the walls of the twentieth century had he not found fanatic 
collaborators like Eichmann and the Einsatz defendants 
who accepted his mad outpourings and hysterical male- 
dictions as if they were the pronouncements and apos- 
trophes of a semi-divinity. 

Eichmann asserted over and over at his trial that Hitler 
was the law and could not be resisted. But no one man 
anywhere can be the law and it is not true that Hitler 
could not be resiste d. There were many who did resist 
him, or at least they refused to be party to his monstrous 
criminality. Many fled their native land with all its tender 
associations of school days, romance and roseate dreams, 
rather than accept him as their master. Others opposed 
him a^ni were committed to concentration camps. It is an 
error to assume that everyone in Germany approved of 
Nazism with the crimes it engendered. Had that been 
true, there w'ml 1 have been no need of the whip-slashing 
stormtroopom, the iron-heeled Gestapo, and the torture 
chamber. 

Hitler struck the* match, but the tiny blaze would have 
vanished swiftlv had it not been lor his fellow-arsonists, 
big and small, who continued to supply the fuel until they, 
themselves, were enveloped by the fire they had been so 
fervently tending. 

If history has taught anything it has demonstrated with 
devastating finality that most of the evils of the world 
have been due to craven subservience by sub-chiefs to one 
superchief whose plans, proposed by anyone else, would 
be rejected as mad. In his final statement to the Court at 
the end of the trial, the defendant Steimle admitted the 
supreme dereliction of abandoning the compass of one's 
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conscience to follow leaders who mark a course through 
the swamps of crime, the bogs of sin, and the quicksands 
of violence. “I will say this,” remarked Steimle, “hundreds 
of thousands have, together with me, placed their faith 
and idealism into the hands of a few people with too great 
a confidence and have thereby laid the foundation of one 
of the causes of our unfortunate time.” 
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Chapter Twenty-one 


After several weeks of reviewing and deliberating on 
the evidence, it became apparent that in the discharge of 
our solemn duty we would be required to impose the 
death sentence on some of the defendants. 

This realisation filled me with a sense of disquietude 
and > -.h ^ ss 

Throughout my ten years on the bench in my home 
state of Pennsylvania prior to the war, I was singularly 
fortunate in not having had to sentence anyone to the 
ultimate pe Jty. That duty, never easy for any judge, 
would have been particularly painful to me because of an 
instinctive aversion to violence in any form, reaching its 
extreme manifestation in the forcible extinguishing of 
human life. However, despite my tender-heartedness, if 
such it could be termed, I now found myself confronted 
with the possibility, if not probability, that I would be 
required to sentence not only one but many persons to 
an abrupt ending of their living days. 

I felt I would need some spiritual restrengthening to 
prepare myself for the ordeal ahead. I conferred with 
Captain Francis B. Konieczny, the army chaplain at the 
Nuremberg Military Post, and asked him if he could 
arrange for a retreat where I might dwell in meditation 
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and prayer. He recommended the Cistercian Monastery 
in Selingenporten, some thirty miles distant from the 
Palace of Justice and its grim companion in stone, the 
prison, which held the men who were to receive the sen- 
tences the law was to impose. 

At the monastery I was received by Father Abbot 
Stephan Geyer, who assigned me a small but comfortable 
room overlooking a beautiful garden. The monastery, 
which had been founded in the year 1215, was a perfect 
spot for seclusion and sanctuary and one in which to 
reflect on all I had heard and seen during the seven- 
month trial. Here I would prepare myself for the da\ 
whose events would become an inseparable part of my 
being and my everlasting memory. 

To help me in any way I might need assistance. Father 
Abbot Stephan placed at my disposal Father Carlo Mesch 
who had studied in Rome and spoke fluent Italian. 
Although I had a smattering oi the German language, I 
was not sufficiently equipped to carry on any prolonged 
conversation in it. Thus, Father Carlo became my inter- 
preter in all my contacts with the German-speaking 
monks. 

On my first day at the monastery, Father Carlo and I 
exchanged reminiscences on Rome, which he greatly 
admired and which had a tender spot in my affections 
because, as a youth, I had been a student at the University 
of Rome, and then I had participated in the campaign 
which, under the command of General Clark, led to the 
liberation in 1944 of the Eternal City from the Nazi forces. 

Each late afternoon, after strolling through the green 
fields which surrounded the monastery and enjoying a 
cup of tea with the robed frairs, I would retire to my 
room and listen enraptured to the organ music blossoming 
in the chapel and spreading its incense of harinonv 
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throughout the buildings and grounds, inundating mv 
soid. One could not wish for a more tranquil and soothing 
environment. 

During this period I received some additional moral 
reinforcements in the arrival of Lieutenant Giuseppe 
Ercolano, a comrade of war days, who came up from his 
home in Sorrento, where I had been military governor for 
a time, to offer his services. I found a unique task for him. 
During these awesome and soul-searching days I wished 
to keep myself apart from everybody but the gentle- 
visaged monks, my brother judges, and my office staff. 
Ercolano, good-natured and diplomatic, was able to fulfil 
this wish of mine. 

For several days prior to the rendition of the Judgment 
I remained in the monastery wholly separated from the 
world of secular affairs. Then, on the morning of April 
10, 19 r I took communion. Ercolano and Captain 
Konieezny, who had driven out from Nuremberg to 
attend the religious services, accompanied me to the 
Palace of Justice. 

At ten o’cl ‘k the hundreds of people' in the courtroom, 
which had been the scene of the sentencing to death of 
Goering, Ribbentrop, Jodi, Keitel, Sauckel and other lead- 
ers of the Nazi conspiracy, rose as Judge Speight, Judge 
Dixon and I entered and moved to our places on the 
bench while the Marshal, Colonel Samuel L. Metcalfe, 
formally opened court. Straight ahead of us across the well 
of the room gaped the defendants’ dock, empty as a school- 
room before the school bell rings, its emptiness accen- 
tuated by the throngs which filled all other spaces in the 
chamber, every face reflecting the nervous tension of 
anticipation. 

On the day before, the Tribunal had announced the 
naitfes of those who had been convicted and the counts 



of the indictment on which the convictions were based. 
The nature of the sentences, however, was locked in the 
bosoms of the judges. Now the convicted defendants were 
waiting in the basement of the building hard by the shaft 
of the elevator which was to take them, singly, to the fate 
awaiting them three floors above. By a very ingenious 
mechanism which had been installed bv the Nazis them- 
selves whcn t they had meted out their brand of justice 
in this very chamber, the elevator carried the prisoner 
into the dock itself. A sliding panel in the wall served as 
the elevator door. 

The attendants, guards, interpreters and lawyers now 
all being at their places, I announced : “The Marshal will 
produce the defendant Otto Ohlendorf.” In a moment the 
elevator machinery began to turn. There followed a click- 
ing of levers, a whirring of wheels, a hum of electrical 
energy being expended. The cage with its human freight 
was rising from the basement. Otto Ohlendorf, chief of 
Einsatzgruppe D, was on his way to receive his final 
orders. 

The noise of the hoisting machinery ceased, the elevatoi 
door slid open without a sound, and Ohlendorf stepped 
forward into the dock. He bowed respectfully as he had 
been doing every court day throughout the trial, picked 
up the earphones, adjusted them precisely over his head, 
and then looked up at me expectantly with a clear, 
unafraid gaze. 

“Otto Ohlendorf,” I began, “you have been found guilty 
on all counts which charged you with crimes against 
humanity, war crimes, and membership in criminal organ- 
isations. And — ” Here I paused, for I had no intention of 
speaking rapidly. Ninety thousand murdered souls were 
perhaps listening; certainly the whole -courtroom was 
listening and through the (jars and eyes of those people 
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the world was awaiting the tidings which would help to 
make life more sacred and secure in the future. “ — the 
Court sentences you to death by hanging.” 

Ohlendorfs expression did not change. Actually, the 
slightest suggestion of a smile came to his lips, not a 
cynical smile, not a resentful smile, never a sneer — just 
an intellectual appreciation of what was happening, the 
inevitable which he had undoubtedly expected. Unembar- 
rassed and unruffled, he removed his earphones, politely 
handed them to the guard by his side, and stepped back 
into the elevator, his shoulders otill thrown back, his head 
still erect, the slight smile not fading. 

The door murmured shut and Ohlendorf disappeared 
as if he had already dropped in the gallows. Only the 
whisperings of the turning wheels in the shaft were heard 
in the courtroom which was a vast, hushed chamber in 
which .11 one breathed, spoke, or stirred. A pause followed 
of even protounder quietude. 

Then again was heard the soft hum of the elevator 
machincrv and once more the door of fate was moving. 
This time I :nz Jost of slight build, deep-set eyes, and 
complete self-possession appeared. He stepped forward 
into the bright lights of the fluorescent chandeliers, picked 
up and adjusted his earphones, and looked forward to the 
bench expectantly. Only a few seconds were needed for 
his sentence. 

“Heinz jost, under the counts of the indictment of which 
you have been found guilty, the Tribunal sentences you 
to life imprisonment.” 

The defendant bowed low and came to an erect posi- 
tion again, his expression lighted as if he had heard the 
Court say : “You are hereby notified that you are going on 
a luxury tour around the world.” Perhaps the penalty of 
life "imprisonment instead of ^eath had brought him such 
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relief that anything less than the rope seemed indeed a 
boon and a consummation devoutly to be enjoyed. 
Although as a leader of Einsatzgruppe A he authorised 
executions, it was established on his behalf that he did at 
a certain time try to sabotage the Fiihrer-Order and he 
was allowed credit for this belated reformation. 

I now turned the microphone over to Judge Speight, 
who in turn sentenced Erich Naumann to death by hang- 
ing and Erwin Schulz to twenty years’ imprisonment. 
Judge Dixon then sentenced Franz Six to twenty years’ 
imprisonment and Paul Blobel to death by hanging. I 
again took the microphone to sentence both Walter Blume 
and Martin Sandberger to death by hanging. Alternating 
after every two defendants, three of us imposed twenty- 
one sentences. Mathias Graf had been released. 

As the elevator ascended and descended like the per- 
pendicular swinging of the pendulum of fate, all the 
defendants, with the exception of two, took their medicine 
without a whimper. Facing the Tribunal braveh , erectly, 
uncomplainingly, they accepted their doom apparenth 
just as readily as they had executed the orders which sent 
one million of their fellow men into eternits . Werner 
Braune was so much at ease that he did not bother to 
clamp the headphone over his head. He picked up the* 
device and held it to one ear as one answers a telephone 
call. And then, when he got the message that he was to 
die by hanging, he put down the instrument, seemingly 
to say, “Well, that’s done." 

The ex-minister Ernst Biberstein refused to look at the 
Tribunal or anyone in the courtroom. As he stepped out of 
the elevator, he tilted his head upward as if prepared to 
read his sentence on the ceiling. Nor did he change his 
posture or expression throughout the entire fateful pro- 
ceeding. His demeanour dj,d not seem to differ from the 
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one he displayed as he himself described it in witnessing 
the execution of women and children he had sentenced. 
When the words ‘ death by hanging” had been translated 
into Tod am Galgcn , and had fallen into his earphones, he 
stepped back without once modifying his glance, as 
though he would now read the remainder of the story 
through the roof of the elevator. 

The defendant Eduard Strauch was somewhat less 
heroic in the courtroom than he had been in the execution 
ditches where, at times, he ordered the extraction of gold 
teeth from the mouths ot his victims prior to killing them. 
On the two days immediately preceding the day of sen- 
tence, he had listened to the reading of the Judgment 
without manifesting any unusual symptoms, but, returned 
to his cell, he had spoken ramblingly to the guards. A 
board of doctors had again examined him and again found 
nothing abnormal in his mental state. Now he stood before 
us convinced that subterfuge was useless and he was 
sentenced to hang for the hideous crimes of which, in a 
happier day fo r him, he had boasted. 

At 11.15 ' au cli disappeared as Ohlendorf had dis- 
appeared an hour before. The* other sentences were as 
follows : 


WILLY SEIBERT 
EUGEN STEIMLE 
XV ALTER IIAENSCJ1 
GUSTAV NOSSKE 
ADOLF OTT 

WALDEMAR KLINCELIIOEF KR 
LOTIIAR FENDLER 
WALDEMAR VON RADETZKY 
FELIX RUEIIL 

IIEINZ SCHUBERT , 
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Death by hanging 
Death by hanging 
Death by hanging 
Life imprisonment 
Death by hanging 
Death by hanging 
10 years’ imprisonment 
20 years’ imprisonment 
10 years’ imprisonment 
Death by hanging 



All the sentenced defendants except Nosske appealed 
to General Clay, the Military Governor, for mitigation 
or reduction of sentence. In March 1949, General Clay 
affirmed all penalties. Later a Clemency Board reviewed 
the sentences and in January 1951, some modifications 
were recommended and approved In John J. McClov, 
United States High Commissioner for Germany. 

Commissipner McCloy affirmed the death sentences of 
Ohlendorf, Naumann, Blobel and Braune. Strauch was 
extradited to Belgium for trial by the Belgian authorities 
for crimes committed there and he was there again sen- 
tenced to death. McCloy commuted to life imprisonment 
or a term of years the death penalties of Blume, Sandber- 
ger, Seibert, Steimle, Biberstein, Haenseh, Ott, Klingel- 
hoefer and Schubert. Radetzkv and Ruelil were released 
on the time thev had already served. Jost s term was 
reduced to ten years, Schulz's to fifteen years. Six’s to ten 
years, Nosske's to ten Years and Fendler’s to eight Years. 

On June 8, 1951, Otto Ohlendorf, Erich Naumann, Paul 
Blobel and Werner Braune, together with Oswald Pohl, 
the head of the concentration camp system, were hanged 
at the Landsberg prison. 

It was in this same Landsberg prison, in the Lech Valley 
some fifty miles from Munich, that Adolf Hitler, twenty- 
four years before, had prepared the chart of the Nazi 
movement in his book Mein Kampf. Here he had declared 
that he was to be the “exclusive leader of the movement”. 
He had no difficulty in finding those who were willing to 
accept him as that exclusive leader because they knew that 
in the aggressive, despoiling campaigns to be waged there 
would be booty and spoils for them also. There was, of 
course, nothing new in this programme. Down through the 
ages there have always been Einsatz leaders, who, for 
personal enrichment and egotistical adornment, supported 
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their Fiihrers, without regard to conscience, in aggressions 
over other peoples. The final result, however, has always 
been the same. 

The theme of might against right has inevitably led to 
consequences which were eventually catastrophic to those 
who assumed themselves invincible. Through the pause- 
less sweep of the centuries, despots and tyrants have ever 
and again appealed to the cupidity of their subordinate 
commanders and have utilised the primitive vanity and 
arrogance of these little leaders in the accomplishment of 
their titanic horrors. Over and over, this monotonous and 
savage drama has appeared on the stage of history, but 
never was it played with such totality, fury and brutalitx 
as it was with the Nazis in (he title role. 

That so much man-made misery should have happened 
in the twentieth century, which could ’veil have been the 
fruition o; all the aspirations and hopes of the centuries 
which went before, made the spectacle of 1945 almost 
insupportable in its unutterable tragedy and sadness. 
Though most >f die Finsatz defendants sought to ration- 
alise their course of actions, it is possible they finally 
understood the disservice they rendered not only to 
humanity but to their own Fatherland. It may even be that 
through the Einsatzgruppen trial with its horrifying 
revelations they accomplished the unintended benefit of 
demonstrating what are the inevitable consequences that 
attend any plan stemming from arrogance, hatred and 
intolerance. And there they may have proved what has 
never been disproved : There iv only one Fiihrer, and that 
is Truth. 
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Source of Material 


Of course, most of the material m this hook was taken 
from the dailv transcript of the Einsatzgruppen trial and 
from memoranda and notebooks kept by m> self through- 
out the trial. Copies of the transcript, mimeographed in 
English and German, may be found in the National 
Archives in Washington, the Library of Congress, the 
Library of the Harvard Law School, and in the Nurem- 
berg State Archives at Nuremberg. 

In addition to the bilingual transcripts, copies June been 
preserved, also in English and German, of all documents 
introduced in the trial, as well as many documents which 
were collected but not offered in evidence. One each of 
these “sets’’ (the transcript being in English) was deposited 
in the following libraries: University of California, 
University of Chicago, Columbia Law School, Duke 
University, Harvard Law School, the Hoover Institute 
(Stanford University), New York Public Library, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Northwestern University, Princeton, 
University of Michigan, University of Western Law 
School, West Point and the University of Wisconsin. Such 
sets are also on the shelves of the Wiener Library in Lon- 
don and of the library of the United Nations. Additional 
sets (the transcript of the proceedings being in German) 
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were sent to the Universities of Erlangen, Freiburg, Frank- 
furt, Gottingen and Heidelberg, as well as to the State 
Chancellery at Munich. 

In abbreviated form, the Einsatzgruppen trial, with 
documents, briefs and testimony, was published by the 
United States Government in Volume IV of a series 
entitled Trial of War Criminals. The volumes may be 
purchased from the United States Government Printing 
Office and may be consulted in most large libraries. 

The proceedings before the International Military Tri- 
bunal were published in forty-two volumes and are also 
available in the large libraries. 

Most of the unusually important documents taken from 
Nazi sources were compiled and printed by the United 
States Government Printing Office in a series of volumes 
entitled Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression. 

1 have , m preparing this book, naturally made use of 
the transcript of the Eichmann trial. Occasionally, as 
stated in the text, I have used the slightly abbreviated 
form, that is. 'he text printed by the Jerusalem Tost, which 
faithfully au*ieres to the intent and scope of the examina- 
tion. 

I have also used mateiial drawn from my own exped- 
iences and conversations with persons who were close to 
Hitler and whom I interviewed in investigating the facts 
surrounding the death of Hitler. I obtained considerable 
information and data concerning Eichmann’s immediate 
direction and supervision of the Einsatzgruppen from 
Walter Schellenberg, who held office in the R.S.H.A. dur- 
ing the entire time when Eichmann headed the Jewish 
extermination programme. 


M.A.M. 



